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AFTER the novelists, and after Mr Macaulay, Archbishop 
Whately is, perhaps, the English writer of the nineteenth century 
who has been most read. Between his first and his last publi- 
cation forty-six years have passed, during few of which, perhaps 
during none, has his pen been unemployed. The mere catalogue 
of his works fills six pages. Several of them have reached a 
tenth edition—one a fourteenth; many are text-books in our 
universities and schools, and, from the elementary nature of their 
subjects-—from their containing the rudiments of most of the 
mental sciences and of the mental arts—they have exercised, 
and continue to exercise, more influence over the opinions and 
over the moral and intellectual habits of those who are now 
actively engaged in public and in professional life, than can be 
attributed to the labours of any other living author. 

And yet, when we attempted, in 1844, almost at the com- 
mencement of our career, to give a general view of his works, 
we had to remark, that a writer so widely popular had been 
almost ignored by the periodical critics. “ He has been scarcely 
mentioned,” we then said, “by any of the prouder and more 
august arbiters of destiny, and journalists of humbler pretensions 
have been slow to notice his publications.” * 

With one or two remarkable exceptions, this is still generally 
true. It may be accounted for, partly by the nature of the 
studies to which Archbishop Whately has mainly devoted him- 
self, and partly by the manner in which he has executed his 
task. Neither his material nor his workmanship is such as 
critics like to meddle with. Theology, morals, and metaphysics, 
are the tritest portions of human knowledge. During thousands 
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of years, the attributes of the Deity, the affections of the human 
heart, and the faculties of the human mind, were the favourite 
subjects of philosophical inquiry. They engrossed the attention 
of the acutest and the most diligent thinkers. Reason was en- 
lightened by Revelation ; and, for more than 1800 years, the 
Revelation itself has been commented on by the whole civilized 
world. To be original in such matters—to discover inferences and 
analogies of any value, which shall have escaped undetected by 
so long and so careful an examination—is an attempt from which 
the most sanguine may well recoil. The bulk of our writers 
refer gleaning from fields which have been less carefully reaped. 
They turn to political economy, to legislation, to criticism, to 
history, to biography, to physical science,—in short, to studies 
which are so recent, that their most accessible treasures are still 
unexhausted, or which, depending rather on observation than on 
consciousness, rather on testimony than on inference, are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Working on such materials, they may 
expect to inform or to amuse. As expounders of Archbishop 
Whately’s reasonings, all that they can hope is to instruct—to 
lead the reader to admit propositions which, though unperceived, 
had been implied in his previous knowledge. 

This, without doubt, can be done. ‘Trite as are his subjects, 
the Archbishop’s works are eminently original. They are full 
of new analogies, of subtle discriminations, and of inferences, of 
which the reader recognises both the truth and the novelty, feels 
that they had never struck him before, but that they follow 
necessarily from premises with which he is familiar. 

But a critic is not satisfied by acting the part of a mere 
expounder. He wishes not to follow, or even to accompany, but 
to precede, his author; to clear up his confusion ; to expose his 
fallacies ; and to show that even when he is right, he is right im- 
perfectly—that he has seen the truth, but not the whole truth, 
and has left it to his reviewer to draw from his premises their 
full conclusions. 

We have all studied Bacon’s advice—“ In seconding another, 
yet to add somewhat of one’s own; as, if you will grant his 
opinion, let it be with some distinction ; if you will follow his 
motion, let it be with condition ; if you allow his counsel, let it 
be with alleging further reason.”? 

The victim whom we delight to immolate is a puzzle-headed, 
ingenious rhetorician, whose absurdities and inconsistencies may 
serve as pegs for our own theories, and as foils to them. But 
against this treatment Archbishop Whately’s works are proof. 
They have been carefully elaborated in a capacious and patient 
intellect, animated by a love of truth, and a hatred of disguise, 
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amounting almost to passion. They contain few premises thrown 
out rashly, none assumed insincerely, and no inferences which 
the author does not believe to be legitimate; and small indeed 
are the chances of finding a flaw in the logic. 

The work, of which we have prefixed the titie, is not peculiarly 
fit for criticism. Its fragmentary nature makes it impossible to 
give any general view of it. But, though it has duady reached 
a third edition, it is the newest of the Archbishop’s works; and 
though, without doubt, already widely known, it is probably 
less so than anything that he has published since 1844. We 
shall incur less danger of encumbering our pages with quotations 
with which the reader is already familiar, and of pronouncing 
judgments which he has himself anticipated. 


The essays of Bacon do not require an annotator for the pur- 
pose of explaining obscurities; for, as is the case with almost all 
clear thinkers, he is an eminently perspicuous writer. Nor is 
there much that is obsolete in his language. Like Shakspeare, 
he seems to have anticipated many modern refinements. Whole 
pages occur in which nothing betrays antiquity except a naiveté 
and simplicity of diction, seldom found in the writings of those 
who have the fear of critics before their eyes, and an exuberance 
of classical quotation, which was natural when the bulk of our 
literature was Roman or Greek. But, though Bacon’s essays re- 
quire little explanation, they are susceptible, as this volume shows, 
of great development. They were intended, as the Archbishop 
remarks, and as the word essay in its original acceptation ex- 
presses, to be tentamina, not finished treatises, but sketches, to be 
filled up by the reader—hints, to be pursued—thoughts, thrown 
out irregularly, to suggest further inquiries and reflections. _ It is 
true that his sketches and hints are worth far more than the most 
elaborate performances of other men, but they never have been 
turned to better account than when they have been expanded 
and illustrated by Archbishop Whately. 

In reviewing a work without unity, or even continuity, it is 
difficult to find a principle to follow in the selection of topics. We 
will begin by the essay on Unity in Religion, partly on account of 
the peculiar importance of its subject, and partly because, in his 
annotations to that essay, the Archbishop has noticed some spe- 
culations for which the author of this article is responsible, and 
has subjected them to strictures so serious, that he feels bound 
either to admit that they are well-founded, and, in that case, to 
retract, or to show that they are undeserved. 

Bacon had the misfortune to live in a bigoted and a persecut- 
ing age—in an age which believed that, in religious matters, error, 
though merely speculative, though totally incapable of influencing 
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human conduct, though relating to things far beyond the reach of 
the human faculties, is not only sin, but sin for which men 
“ without doubt shall perish everlastingly ;” and, still further, be- 
lieved it to be the duty of the civil governor, in the words of the 
English Liturgy, “to execute justice, and to maintain truth ;” 
that is to say, to maintain truth by the execution of justice. From 
bigotry, however, he appears to have been free. In his advertise- 
ment on Church Controversies,’ he reprobates the “ curious ques- 
tions and the strange anatomies of the natures and person of 
Christ,” which divided the Christian churches in the first cen- 
turies, when ingeniosa res fuit esse Christianum ; and still more 
those “about ceremonies, and things indifferent, and the external 
policy and government of the Church.” He suggests a doubt— 
a doubt which, in those days, must have shocked the majority of 
his readers—whether, “in the general demolition of the Church of 
Rome, there were not, as men’s actions are imperfect, some good 
purged with the bad ;” and he ends his “ considerations on the 
pacification of the Church’”* by a passage which we quote below, 
and which well deserves to be pondered by our modern ecclesias- 
tical factions. But he cannot be as fully exonerated from the 
charge of having been, to some degree, intolerant. He disap- 
proved, indeed, of “the propagation of religion by wars, or by 
sanguinary persecutions, to force consciences ;” but he adds, that 
“there be two swords among Christians, the spiritual and the 
temporal, and both have their due office in the maintenance of 
religion ;” and that “the temporal sword is to be drawn with great 
circumspection in cases of religion.” He objected, therefore, not 
to the use, but merely to the abuse of persecution. He did not 
perceive that any employment whatever of the temporal sword in 
cases of religion, whether rashly or with circumspection, is op- 
posed not merely to the spirit, but to the express precepts, of 
Christianity—to the formal renunciation by our Lord of all tem- 
poral dominion, and of all coercive influence. 

His desire for unity, indeed, in “ points fundamental, and of 
substance in religion,’ was very earnest. “ For the point,” he 
says,* “that there should be but one form of discipline in all 
churches, and that imposed by necessity of a commandment and 
“agp out of the word of God, is a matter volumes have 

een compiled of, and therefore cannot receive a brief redargu- 
tion. I, for my part, do confess that, in revolving the Scriptures, 
I could never find any such thing; but that God had left the 
like liberty to the Church government as He had done to the 
civil government—to be varied according to time, and place, and 
accidents ; which, nevertheless, His high and Divine providence 
doth order and dispose. For all civil governments are restrained 
* Works, vol. ii. p. 501. ? Zbid, p. 529. * Essay on Unity in Religion, p. 19. 
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from God unto the general grounds of justice and manners ;_ but 
the policies and forms of them are left free ; so that monarchies 
and kingdoms, senates and seignories, popular states and com- 
munalties, are lawful, and, where they are planted, ought to be 
maintained inviolate. 

* So likewise in Church matters, the substance of doctrine is 
immutable, and so are the general rules of government ; but for 
rites and ceremonies, and for the particular hierarchies, policies, 
and disciplines of churches, they be left at large. And there- 
fore it is good we return unto the ancient bounds of unity in the 
Church of God, which was, ‘One faith, one baptism,’ and not, 
‘One hierarchy, one discipline ;’ and that we observe the league 
of Christians, as it is penned by our Saviour, which is, in sub- 
stance of doctrine, this—‘ He that is not with us, is against us ;’ 
but, in things indifferent, and but of circumstance, this—‘ He 
that is not against us, is with us ;” as it is excellently alluded to 
by that father that noted, that Christ’s garment was without 
seam, and yet was of divers colours; and thereupon setteth down 
for a rule, ‘In veste varietas sit, scissura non sit.’ 

“‘ Heresies and schisms are of all others the greatest scandals, 
yea, more than corruption of manners; for as, in the natural 
body, a wound or solution of continuity is worse than a corrupt 
humour, so in the spiritual ; so that nothing doth so much keep 
men out of the Church, and drive men out of the Church, as 
breach of unity; and, therefore, whensoever it cometh to that 
pass, that one saith, ‘ Ecce in deserto,’ another saith, ‘ Ecce in 
penetralibus ;’"—that is, when some men seek Christ in the con- 
venticles of heretics, and others in an outward face of a church, 
that voice had need continually to sound in men’s ears, ‘ Nolite 
exire. The Doctor of the Gentiles (the propriety of whose 
vocation drew him to have a special care of those without) saith, 
‘If a heathen come in, and hear you speak with several tongues, 
will he not say that you are mad?’ and, certainly, it is little 
better. When atheists and profane persons do hear of so many 
discordant and contrary opinions in religion, it doth avert them 
from the Church, and mnaketh them ‘to sit down in the chair of 
the scorners.’ It is but a light thing to be vouched in so serious a 
matter ; but yet it expresseth well the deformity. There is a mas- 
ter of scoffing that, in his catalogue of books of a feigned library, 
sets down this title of a book, ‘ The Morris Dance of Heretics ;’ 
for, indeed, every sect of them hath a diverse posture, or cringe, 
by themselves, which cannot but move derision in worldlings 
and depraved politics, who are apt to contemn holy things.” 

To this passage the Archbishop has appended the following 
note :*— 

1p, 31. 
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“ There occurs, in a late number of a leading periodical, a 
remark, which one may find also in the mouths of many, and in 
the minds of very many more, that the great diversity of religious 
opinions prevailing in the world, and the absence of all super- 
human provision against them, is a proof that it is the will of 
the Almighty that such should be the case—that men were de- 
signed to hold all diversities of religious belief. Now, the infer- 
ence which will naturally be drawn, on further reflection, from 
this is, that it is no matter whether we hold truth or falsehood ; 
and next, that there is no truth at all in any religion. 

“ But this is not all. The same reasoning would go to prove 
that, since there is no infallible and universally accessible guide 
in morals, and men greatly differ in their judgments of what is 
morally right and wrong, hence we are to infer that God did not 
design men to agree on this point neither, and that it matters 
not whether we act on right or wrong principles; and, in short, 
that there is no such thing as right and wrong, but only what 
each man thinks. The two opposite errors (as we think them), 
from the same source, are—‘ If God wills all men to believe, and 
to act rightly, He must have given us an infallible and accessible 
guide for belief and practice. (1.) But He does so will; there- 
fore, there is such a guide ; and (2.) He has not given us any such 
guide; therefore He does not will all men to believe and act 
rightly.’ 

“ Now, this is to confound the two senses of ‘ WILL,’ as dis- 
tinguished in the concluding paragraph of the 17th article of 
the Church of England. In a certain sense, the most absurd 
errors, and the most heinous crimes, may be said to be according 
to the Divine will, since God does not interpose His omnipotence 
to prevent them. But, ‘in our doings,’ says that article, ‘ that 
will of God is to be followed which we have expressly declared 
in Holy Writ.” 

The passage thus referred to is to be found in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, on Sir George Lewis’s Essay “ on the Influ- 
ence of Authority in Matters of Opinion,” contained in the 
number for April 1850 :— 

“Tf,” says the author of that article, “ religious faith be favour- 
able, and religious error unfavourable, to the welfare of a people ; 
if it be in the power of the State, by means of persecution, to 
diffuse the former, and to extirpate, or at least to Sicaniie, the 
latter ; and if it be the duty of the State to do all that it can do 
to promote the welfare of its subjects, on what ground ought it 
to abstain from persecution ?” 

The able author of the “ Letters on the Church,” admits 
“that he can find no arguments against persecution which ought 
to convince a Mohammedan or a Pagan ruler.” We believe 
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“that the duty of abstaining from the forcible propagation of re- 
ligious truth may be maintained by an argument of universal 
application—one to which a Mohammedan or a Pagan must 
yield, as well as a Roman Catholic or a Protestant. It consists 
in the impossibility, in almost all cases, of demonstrating that 
what is persecuted is really error. We have already remarked, 
that most of the disputes which separate Christian sects relate, 
not to practical morality, but either to questions respecting 
Church discipline and government, which may receive different 
answers among different nations, and at different times; or to 
questions as to the nature and attributes of the Deity, and as to 
His dealings with mankind, which depend on the interpretation 
sig to certain portions of Scripture, as to which men have 

een differing for eighteen centuries, with a tendency rather to 
further divergence than to agreement.” 

“ The Trinitarians think that the eternal co-existence of God 
the Father and God the Son is the Scriptural doctrine: the 
Arians think that the Begetter must have existed before the 
Begotten. The Latin Church believes that the Holy Spirit 
ean from the Father and the Son: the Greek Church 

elieves that the Holy Spirit proceeds only from the Father. 

Each of these opinions has been supported by hundreds of 
learned, conscientious, and diligent inquirers ; each has been 
adopted by millions of enthusiastic votaries ; each has been pro- 
pagated by violence, and resisted by endurance; each has had 
its doctors, its persecutors, and its martyrs.” 

“Tt is possible that many of the opinions for which we persecute 
one another, relate to matters which our faculties are unable to 
comprehend. It is possible that, if our controversies could be 
submitted to the decision of beings of higher knowledge and in- 
telligence than those of man, they would tell us that, for the 
most part, we are disputing about words which signify no reali- 
ties, and debating propositions which, being unmeaning, possess 
neither truth nor Pe wy One thing at least seems clear—that, 
if the Being who inspired the texts on which different sects found 
their arguments, had intended us to agree in one interpretation of 
them, He would not have left them susceptible of many.” 

“ The fact, then, on which the expediency of persecution 
depends—the falsehood of the persecuted doctrine—being, in 
general, incapable of demonstration, it follows, as a general rule, 
that persecution is not expedient. We say, in general; for there 
are some religious opinions so obviously mischievous, that the 
magistrate may be bound to put them down. Such are the 
doctrines once attributed to the Church of Rome—that faith is 
not to be kept with heretics ; that the Pope may release subjects 
from their allegiance ; and that indulgence may be purchased 
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for the darkest crimes. And, with respect even to such doctrines 
as these, all that the State ought to prevent is their active dis- 
semination. The mere holding them being involuntary, is not a 
fit subject for legislation.” 

There is obviously no subject which man ought to approach 
with such reverence, such caution, indeed such timidity, as the 
attributes of the Deity. We cannot venture to set any bounds 
to them. We cannot venture to treat His power, His know- 
ledge, or His benevolence, as limited. But nothing that is un- 
limited is conceivable by the human mind. A Being, therefore, 
of infinite attributes is to us incomprehensible. When we attempt 
to reason about Him, it is only on hypothesis, and by analogy. 
Our hypothesis—an hypothesis which looks rash and absurd, and 
Sagan} is absurd, but is after all our only hypothesis—is, that 

is motives and His conduct resemble the motives and the con- 
duct of the only being with whom we can compare Him—a wise 
and benevolent man. 

Now, if a man, with power to express his meaning clearly, 
and with knowledge enabling him to foresee how his words will 
be interpreted, uses language susceptible of different interpreta- 
tions, we cannot but infer that he intends it to be differently 
interpreted. 

The Archbishop answers, that “ if men were designed to hold 
all diversities of religious belief, the natural inference is, that it 
is no matter whether we hold truth or falsehood, or rather, that 
there is no truth at all in any religion.” 

This must be admitted. 

But the Archbishop, perhaps from inadvertence on his part, 
perhaps from a want of perspicuity on the part of the author of 
the article, has not apprehended his meaning. He does not 
affirm, nor does he believe, that men were designed to hold all 
diversities of religious belief, or that it is in consequence of the 
will of God that men are Buddhists, Hindoos, or Mohammedans. 
Why they are so—why false religions are permitted to spring up 
and to endure, is a portion of the insoluble problem of the origin 
of evil—a problem which meets and arrests every speculator, 
Christian, Fon, Deist, or Atheist, at every turn. 

The questions as to which he ventures to think that men are 
designed to differ, are narrowly limited in kind and in number; 
and, so far from including all diversities of religious belief, apply 
only to the Christian creed, and to a very small portion of that 
creed. ‘They are “ questions as to the nature and attributes of 
the Deity, and as to His dealings with mankind, depending on 
the interpretation of certain portions of Scripture.” 

The examples ‘given in the article, are the disputes as to the 
pre-existence of the Father, and the procession of the Holy 
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Spirit ;—disputes which relate, perhaps, to matters above our 
comprehension, and may resemble those of blind men as to 
colours, or of deaf men as to sounds. 

The Archbishop adds—* This is not all; the same reasoning 
would go to prove that, since there is no infaliible and univer sally 
accessible guide in morals, and men greatly differ in their judg- 
ments of what is morally right and wrong, hence we are to infer 
that God did not design men to agree on : this point neither.” 

Now, the author’s reason for holding that men were intended 
to differ as to some of what may be called the meta physical 
questions in theology, is not the absence of an infallible and 
universally accessible guide, but the supposed presence of an 
ambiguous revelation. If the Sermon on the Mount were as 
susceptible of different interpretations as are the texts which 
Greeks and Latins cite against one another, it might be ima- 
- that our Saviour intended it to be differently interpreted. 

ut the moral precepts of the Gospel are as perspicuous as some 
of what may be called its metaphysical statements are obscure. 
There is scarcely a Christian sect which has separated from the 
general Church solely on any moral question. The schisms 
which have been founded on points of doctrine, or of discipline, 
or of ceremonies, may be counted by hundreds. 

We may add, that we see some reasons, we will not say for 
affirming, but for suspecting, that such schisms are not without 
their utility. 

Men do not seem to be improved by being thrown together 
in great homogeneous masses. The Chinese Empire—the largest 
aggregation of human beings with one government, one language, 
and substantially one religion, that was ever collected—contains, 
perhaps, the most corrupt and the least improvable people that 
can be called civilized. Differences of language, of climate, and 
of habits, seem to be among the means employs ed by P rovidence 
in order to break men into smaller communities, in which indi- 
vidual merit may hope to make its way, and which improve one 
another by emulation and collision. 

Some of the speculative differences which divide Christians 
may be intended to produce the same effect. We have no doubt 
that we owe much of the earnest religious belief and feeling 
which distinguish the Anglo-Saxon race to the prevalence ot 
dissent. The great improver of the English clergy was Wesley. 
In Italy there is no dissent; but how much is there of religion ? 


Bacon’s Essay on Envy is the work of a man who had suffered 
much from the envious. He passed the earlier and the most 
active portion of his life in a small, ambitious, intriguing society, 
in which all were acquaintances and rivals ; ; and the sove ereign— 
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the last and the best despot that England has ever endured— 
could scatter prizes, such as, in our sober aristocratical commu- 
nity, only Parliament can give, and only once perhaps in a 
century. All the ambitious, all the covetous, and all the vain, 
crowded to the court, to contend, by flattery, by subservience, 
and, we must add, by real service, for the favour which gave 
power, wealth, and station. Such a court was a hot-bed of 
envy; and Bacon’s masterly enumeration of those apt to envy, 
and of those apt to be envied, is evidently the result of per- 
sonal observation and experience. It is remarkable that he 
appears to have been infected by the Oriental superstition of the 
evil eye. 

“There be none of the affections,” he says, “which have 
been noted to fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy: they both 
have vehement wishes, they frame themselves readily into ima- 
ginations and suggestions, and they come easily into the eye, 
especially upon the presence of the objects, which are the points 
that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there be. We see, 
likewise, the Scripture calleth envy an evil eye, and the astrolo- 
gers call the evil influences of the stars evil aspects ; so that still 
there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an ejacu- 
lation or irradiation of the eye; nay, some have been so curious 
as to note that the times when the stroke or percussion of an 
envious eye doth most hurt, are when the party envied is beheld 
in glory or triumph, for that sets an edge upon envy; and be- 
sides, at such times the spirits of the person envied do come forth 
most into the outward parts, and so meet the blow.” 

We once, in Cairo, conversed on this superstition with an 
intelligent Cairene, who described it as the great curse of his 
country. 

“ Does the mischievous influence of the evil eye,” we asked, 
“depend on the will of the person whose glance does the 
mischief ?” 

“ Not altogether,” he answered. “ An intention to harm may 
render more virulent the poison of the glance; but envy, or the 
desire to appropriate a thing, or even excessive admiration, may 
render it hurtful without the consciousness, or even against the 
will, of the offender. It injures most the thing that it first hits. 
Hence the bits of red cloth that are stuck about the dresses of 
women, and about the trappings of camels and horses, and the 
large spots of lamp black which you may see on the foreheads of 
children. They are a sort of conductors. It is hoped that they 
will attract the glance, and exhaust its venom.” 

“ A fine house, fine furniture, a fine camel, and a fine horse, 
are all enjoyed with fear and trembling, lest they should excite 

1 Essay on Envy, p. 75. 
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envy and bring misfortune. A butcher would be afraid to 
expose fine meat, lest the evil eye of passers-by, who might 
covet it, should taint it, and make it spoil, or become unwhole- 
some.” 

“ Children are supposed to be peculiarly the objects of desire 
and admiration. When they are suffered to go abroad, they are 
intentionally dirty and ill-dressed ; but generally they are kept 
at home, without air or exercise, but safe from admiration. This 
occasions a remarkable difference between the infant mortality 
in Europe and in Egypt. In Europe it is the children of the 
rich who live; in Egypt, it is the children of the poor. The 
children of the poor cannot be confined. They live in the 
fields. As soon as you quit the city, you see in every clover 
field a group, of which the centre is a tethered buffalo, and 
round it are the children of its owner, with their provision of 
bread and water, sent thither at sunrise and to remain there till 
sunset, basking in the sun, and breathing the air from the 
desert. The Fellah children enter their hovels only to sleep, 
and that only in the winter. In summer, their days and nights are 

assed in the open air; and, notwithstanding their dirt and their 
bad food, they grow up healthy and vigorous. The children of 
the rich, confined by the fear of the evil eye to the ‘ hareem, 
are puny creatures, of whom not a fourth part reaches adoles- 
cence. Achmed Pasha Tahir, one of the governors of Cairo 
under Mehemet Ali, had 280 children; only six survived 
him. Mehemet Ali himself had 87; only ten were living at 
his death.” 

“T believe,” he added, “that at the bottom of this supersti- 
tion is an enormous prevalence of envy among the lower 
Egyptians. You see it in all their fictions. Half of the stories 
told in the coffee-shops by the professional story-tellers, of which 
the Arabian Nights are a specimen, turn on malevolence. 
Malevolence, not attributed, as it would be in European fic- 
tion, to some insult or injury inflicted by the person who is its 
object, but to mere envy: envy of wealth, or of the other means 
of enjoyment, honourably acquired and liberally used.” 

In distinguishing the persons more or less subject to envy, 
Bacon states, that “ persons of eminent virtue, when they are 
advanced, are less envied, for that their fortune seemeth but due 
to them; and no man envieth the payment of a debt, but rewards 
and liberality rather.” 

The Archbishop has qualified this remark by the following 
very acute note :— Bacon might have remarked, that, in one 
respect, a rise by merit exposes a man to more envy than that 
by personal favour, through family connection, private friend- 
ship, etc. For, in this latter case, the system itself of preferring 
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private considerations to public, is chiefly blamed, but the indi- 
vidual thus advanced is regarded much in the same way as one 
who is born to an estate or.title. But when any one is advanced 
on the score of desert and qualifications, the system is approved, 
but the individual is more envied, because his advancement is 
felt as an affront to all who think themselves or their own friends 
more worthy.” ‘ 

“Tt is quite right to advance men of great merit ; but, by this 
rule, it is Y, or my friend so-and-so, that ought to have been pre- 
ferred. When, on the other hand, a bishop or a minister ap- 
points his own son or private friend to some office, every one 
else is left free to think, ‘if it had gone by merit, J should have 
been the man.’”? 


The Essay on Goodness is, according to our use of the word 
— improperly entitled ; for by “ Goodness” Bacon means 

eneficence. 

“Tt admits,” he says, “no excess but error. The desire of 
power in excess caused angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in 
excess caused man to fall. But in charity there is no excess: 
neither angel nor man can come in danger by it. The inclina- 
tion to goodness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man, inso- 
much that, if it issue not towards men, it will take unto other 
living creatures; as is seen in the Turks, a cruel people, who 
nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give alms to dogs and birds. 
Errors, indeed, in this virtue may be committed ; therefore it is 
good to take knowledge of the errors of a habit so excellent. 
Seek the good of other men, but be not in bondage to their faces 
or fancies ; for that is but facility or softness, which taketh an 
honest mind prisoner. Neither give thou /¢sop’s cock a gem, 
who would be better pleased and happier if he had a barleycorn. 
The example of God teacheth the lesson truly: ‘ He sendeth 
His rain, and maketh His sun to shine upon the just and the 
unjust ;> but He doth not rain wealth nor shine honour and vir- 
tues upon men equally: common benefits are to be communicated 
with all, but peculiar benefits with choice. And beware how, in 
making the portraiture, thou breakest the pattern; for Divinity 
maketh the love of ourselves the pattern—the love of our neigh- 
bours but the portraiture: ‘ Sell all thou hast, and give it to the 
poor, and follow Me;’ but sell not all thou hast, except thou 
. come and follow Me ;—that is, except thou have a vocation 
wherein thou mayest do as much good with little means as with 
great; for otherwise, in feeding the streams, thou driest the 
fountain.” 

In illustration of Bacan’s remark, that the Turks, though a 

1 P. 81. 
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cruel people, are kind to beasts, we will repeat a little more of 
the conversation of our Cairene friend. 

“The remark,” he said to us, “that Orientals are not to be 
judged according to European notions, is so obvious that it has 
become trite; but on no point is the difference between the two 
minds more striking than in the respect for life.” 

“The European cares nothing for brute life. He destroys 
the lower animals without scruple, whenever it suits his conve- 
nience, his pleasure, or his caprice. He shoots his favourite 
horse and his favourite dog as soon as they become too old for 
service. The Mussulman preserves the lives of the lower animals 
solicitously. Though he considers the dog impure, and never 
makes a friend of him, he thinks it sinful to kill him, and allows 
the neighbourhood and even the streets of his towns to be in- 
fested by packs of masterless brutes, which you would get rid of 
in London in one day. The beggar does not venture to destroy 
his vermin: he puts them tenderly on the ground, to be swept 
up into the clothes of the next passer-by. ‘There are hospitals 
in Cairo for superannuated cats, where they are fed at the public 
expense.” 

* But to human life he is utterly indifferent. He extinguishes 
it with much less scruple than that with which you shoot a horse 
past his work. Abbas, the late Viceroy, when a boy, had his 
yastry-cook bastinadoed to death. Mehemet Ali mildly reproved 
him j for it, as you would correct a child for killing a butterfly. 
He explained to his little grandson that such things ought not 
to be done without a motive.’ 

It is to be observed, that the evils which Bacon points out as 
likely to follow ill-directed benevolence, are evils affecting the: 
giver. He does not appear to have seen that it inflicts evils, far 
greater in amount, and far more mischievous in kind, upon the 
receiver. In the long contest between the labourer, desirous of 
choosing for himself his residence, his master, and his occupa- 
tion, and the employer, anxious to confine him in the political 
prison of a parish, and to force him to work there for suc th wages 
as the justices should think fit, success was then on the side of 
the labourer. The imprisonments, whippings, slavery, chains, 
mutilation, and death, denounced against sturdy v agabonds—that 
is, against those who, having no property but’ their labour, pre- 
sumed to act as if they thought that they had a right to dispose 
of it—had failed. “ Partly, * says the preamble to the Ist Ed. 
vi. c. 3, “ by foolish pity ad mercy of them which should have 
seen the said goodly laws executed, and partly from the perverse 
nature and long-accustomed idleness of the persons given to 
loitering, the said goodly statutes have had small effect.” It was 
not until the times of George III., when the prime minister pro- 
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posed to make parochial relief a matter of right and an honour, 
and one of the leaders of the Opposition complained that he had 
searched the statute-book in vain for a law to compel the farmers 
to do their duty, and to raise wages with the price of provisions, 
that the friends of the labourer succeeded in reducing him to a 
slavery and a degradation which his enemies had been unable to 
inflict. 

Archbishop Whately, writing after the experience of two cen- 
turies and a half, sees much more clearly than Bacon the real 
mischiefs of misdirected beneficence. 

“ Bacon,” he says,’ “ is speaking of what is now called bene- 
volence and beneficence; and his remark is very just, that it ad- 
mits of no excess in quantity, though it may be misdirected and 
erroneous. For if your liberality be such as to reduce your 
family to poverty, or—like the killing of the hen that laid the 
golden eggs—such as to put it out of: your power hereafter to be 
liberal at ‘all, or if it be at red upon the undeserving, this is 
rather to be accounted an unwise and misdirected benevolence 
than an excess of it in quantity. And we have here a remark- 
able instance of the necessity of keeping the whole character and 
conduct, even our most amiable propensities, under the control 
of right principle, guided by reason, and of taking pains to under- 
stand the subject relating to each duty which you are called on to 
perform. For there is, perhaps, no one quality that can produce 
a greater amount of mischief than may be done. by thoughtless 
good nature. For instance, if any one, out of tenderness of 
heart, and reluctance to punish or to discard the criminal and 
worthless, lets loose on society, or advances to important offices, 
mischievous characters, he will have conferred a doubtful benefit 
on a few, and done incalculable hurt to thousands. So also—to 

take one of the commonest and most obvious cases, that of 

charity to the poor,—a man of great wealth, by freely relieving 
all idle vagabonds, might go far towards ruining the industry, 
and the morality, and the “prosperity, of a whole nation. For 
there can be no “doubt that careless, indiscriminate alms-giving, 
does far more harm than good, since it encourages idleness ond 
improvidence, and also imposture. If you give fr eely to ragged 
and filthy street-beggars, you are, in fact, hiring people to dress 
themselves in filthy rags, and go about begging with fictitious 
tales of distress. If, on the contrary, you carefully inquire for 
and relieve honest and industrious persons, who have fallen into 
distress through unavoidable misfortunes, you are not only doing 
good to those objects, but also holding ont an encouragement 
generally to honest industry.” 

“ You may, however, meet with persons who say, ‘ As long as 
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it is my intention to relieve real distress, my charity is equally 
virtuous, though the tale told me may be a false one. The im- 
postor alone is to be blamed who told it me: I acted on what he 
said; and if that is untrue, the fault is his, and not mine.’ Now, 
this is a fair plea, if any one is deceived after making careful 
inquiry; but if he has not taken the trouble to do this, regarding 
it as no concern of his, you might ask him how he would act 
and judge in a case where he is thoroughly in earnest,—that is, 
where his own interest is concerned. Suppose he employed a 
steward or other agent to buy for him a horse, and this agent 
paid an exorbitant price for what was really worth little or no- 
thing, giving just the same kind of excuse for allowing his em- 
ployer to be thus cheated, saying, ‘I made no careful inquiries, 
but took the seller’s word; and his being a liar and a cheat, is his 
fault, and not mine;’ the employer would doubtless reply, ‘ The 
seller, indeed, is to be condemned for cheating; but so are you 
for your carelessness of my interests. His being greatly in fault 
does not clear you; and your merely intending to do what was 
right, is no excuse for your not taking pains to gain right infor- 
mation.’ 

“ Now, on such a principle we ought to act in our charities: 
regarding ourselves as stewards of all that Providence has be- 
stowed, and as bound to expend it in the best way possible, and 
not shelter our own faulty negligence under the misconduct of 
another. 

“Tt is now generally acknowledged that relief afforded to 
want, as mere want, tends to increase that want; while the relief 
afforded to the sick, the infirm, and the disabled, has plainly no 
tendency to multiply its own objects. Now, it is remarkable, 
that the Lord Jesus employed His miraculous power in healing 
the sick continually, but in feeding the hungry only twice; while 
the power of multiplying food, which He then manifested, as 
well as His directing the disciples to take care and gather up the 
fragments that remained, that nothing might be lost, served to 
mark, that the abstaining from any like procedure on other occa- 
sions was deliberate design. In this, besides other objects, our 
Lord had probably in view to afford us some instruction, from 
His example, as to the mode of our charity. Certain it is, that 
the reasons for this distinction are now, and ever must be, the 
same as at that time. Now, to those engaged in that important 
and inexhaustible subject of inquiry, the internal evidence of 
Christianity, it will be interesting to observe here one of the 
instances in which the superhuman wisdom of Jesus forestalled 
the discovering of an important principle, often overlooked, not 
only by the generality of men, but by the most experienced 
statesmen and the ablest philosophers, even in these later ages 
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of extended human knowledge and development of mental 
power.” 


Bacon published, at different times, two comparisons of Y outh 
with Old Age: the first in 1612, w hen he was in his 42d year;' 
the second in 1623, when he was in his 62d year,’ and already 
sinking under premature decrepitude. 

It is remarkable that his earlier work is by far the less unfavour- 
able to old age. He admits that, “ for the moral part, perhaps, 
youth will have the advantage, as age for the politic ;” that “ the 
more a man drinketh of the world, the more it intoxicateth ;” 
and that “age doth profit rather in the powers of the under- 
standing than in the virtues of the will and affections.” But 
these are the only hints of any moral superiority in the young. 

In the Historia Vite et Mortis, however, in almost every moral 
quality, the advantage is given to youth. 

“ The young,” he : says, “C are modest; the old, hardened. The 
young are kind and compassionate : the old, callous. To the 
young belongs laudable emulation; to the old, malignant envy. 
The young are inclined to religion and to devotion by their fervour 
and by their inexperience of evil ; the piety of the old is chilled 
by their want of charity, by their long familiarity with evil, and 
by their tendency to unbelief. In youth, the will is strong ; in 
age, it is moderate. The young are volatile and changeable ; 
the old, grave and firm. The young are liberal and kindly ; ; the 
old, avaricious, self-seeking, and self-wise. The young are con- 
fiding and hopeful; the “old, diftident and suspicious. The 
young please, and are easily pleased ; the old are morose and 
fastidious. The young are open and frank; the old, cautious 
and reserved. The young desire what is great; the old take 
pains for what is necessary. The young admire the present ; 
the old, the past. The young revere their superiors; the old 
judge them. Still the old, until they are in their dotage, have 
some advantages: though ‘their invention be barren, their judg- 
ment is clear; they prefer the safe to the specious; their gar- 
rulity, and even their vanity, has its use; as they cannot act, 
they talk,—hence the fable that Tithonus was turned into a 
cricket.” 

The reader may perhaps be interested by comparing Bacon’s 
view of old age with that of Aristotle. We will translate the 
15th chapter of the second book of the Rhetoric. 

“ The aged,” says Aristotle, “ having lived long in a world in 
which evil predominates—having frequently failed, “and frequently 


been deceived—rely on nothing, trust nothing, and have rather 


' Essay on Youth and Age. 
* Historia Vite et Mortis. Discrimina juventutis et senectutis. 
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opinions than knowledge. Their propositions are always quali- 
fied by a ‘probably’ or a ‘perhaps.’ They are uncharitable, 
taking everything in its worst sense. They are suspicious, be- 
cause experience has deprived them of confidence. They neither 
love nor hate; or, rather, obeying the precept of Bias, they treat 
their friends as possible enemies, and their enemies as possible 
friends. Life has humbled them; they desire nothing great or 
even extraordinary, and are satisfied with what is barely neces- 
sary. They are stingy ; for they know that money must be had, 
and that it is hard to earn and easy to lose. Their coldness 
makes them timid, as the warmth of the young makes them bold. 
They love life, and more and more dearly as its end approaches ; 
for men desire most the things of which they have least. Their 
selfishness makes them prefer what is useful to what is great ; 

for utility is relative to the individual, greatness is intrinsic. 
They are shameless, because, caring only for what is profitable, 
they are indifferent to opinion. They have seen that most things 
are bad, and that most events turn out il! ; and therefore they are 
desponding. As their past life is long, and their future life 
short, they live rather in memory than in hope, and hence their 
garr rulity. Their resentment is quick, but weak, and so are the 
desires that have not left them; hence their apparent temperate- 
ness. Their great object is gain. They are governed rather by 
reason than by impulse ; for reason comes from the head, impulse 
from the heart. Their i injuries are rather malicious than inso- 
lent. Their pity is the result not of kindness, but of weakness: 

if they sympathize with misfortune, it is because they expect 

misfortune.” 

We cannot but suspect that the picture drawn by Bacon was, 
in some of its features, borrowed from Aristotle. It is less ful! 
and less precise, and inferior to the comparison of the intellectual 
qualities of the young and the old contained in his essay on Youth 
and Age. There are passages in that essay equal in wisdoin of 
thought, and force, and concentration of style, to anything that 
he ever wrote. 

“ Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, fitter for exe- 
cution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects than for 
settled business; for the experience of age, in things that fall 
within the compass of it, directeth them, but in new things 
abuseth them. The errors of young men are the ruin of busi- 
ness, but the errors of aged men amount but to this—that more 
might have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the conduct 
and manage of actions, embrace more ~ than they can hold; 
stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end, without considera- 
tion of the means and degrees; pursue some few principle s 
which they have chanced upon absurdly ; ; care not to innovate, 
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which draws unknown inconveniences; use extreme remedies at 
first, and that, which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge 
or retract them, like an unready horse, that will neither stop nor 
turn. Men of age object too much, consult too long, adventure 
too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive business home to 
the full period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success.” 

Archbishop Whately has accounted, with great perspicacity, 
for the unfavourableness of Aristotle’s picture of old age :— 

“ Many readers of Aristotle’s admirable description of the 
young and the old forget that he is describing the same man at 
different periods of life, since the old must have been young. As 
it is, he gives just the right view of the character of the ‘ natu- 
ral man’ (as the Apostle Paul expresses it), which is, to become, 
on the whole, gradually worse, when no superior and purifying 
principle has been implanted. Some people fancy that a man 
grows good by growing old, without taking any particular pains 
about it. But ‘the older the crab-tree, the more crabs it bears,’ 
says the proverb. Unless a correcting principle be engrafted, a 
man may, perhaps, outgrow the vices and follies of youth, but 
other vices, and even worse, will come in their stead. If, indeed, 
a wilding tree be grafted when young with a good fruit-tree, 
then, the older it is, if it be kept well pruned, the more good 
fruit it will bear.”! 

This explanation, however, does not apply to Bacon, for he 
wrote in a Christian community: a community in which men 

_ Were as eager as to religious questions, and probably as much in- 
fluenced by religious feelings, as they are now. If it be true, as 
we think that it is, that our aged contemporaries are more ami- 
able and more agreeable than those whom he has described, that 
superiority must be accounted for by supposing either that they 
have been improved by the general progress of civilization, or 
that the society from which Bacon took his models was morally 
below the average at that time, or, lastly, that he wrote under 
the influence of temporary ill-humour. 

It is remarkable that Bacon, who took this desponding view of 
the influence of time on the human heart, appears himself’ to 
have improved as he grew older. His Essays, as they were first 
published in 1597, when he was about twenty-seven, are addressed 
almost exclusively to the intellect. As intellectual exercises, they 
are unsurpassed. ‘The very first, the Essay on Study, contains 
more thought, and more closely packed, than perhaps any other 
English composition. But there is no 740g in any one of them. If 
a person unacquainted with their respective dates were to com- 
pare the Essay on Followers and Friends, which is now nearly 

' Note, p. 388. 
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in the state in which it was printed in 1597, with that on Friend- 
ship, published fifteen years afterwards, he would suppose the 
former to be the work of a veteran, whose kindly feelings have 
been dried up by long experience of treachery and ingratitude, 
and the latter, that of a youth, eager for sympathy, ready to trust, 
and miserable if he cannot find one to whom he can “ impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever 
lieth upon the heart to oppress it, by a kind of civil shrift or 
confession.” 

There cannot be a more melancholy opinion than that with 
which the Essay on Followers and Friends concludes :—“ There 
is little friendship in the world, and least of all between equals, 
which was wont to be magnified. That that is, is between 
superior and inferior, whose fortunes may comprehend the one 
the other.” 

Contrast this with one of the first sentences in the Essay on 
Friendship :— 

“ Little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it ex- 
tendeth ; for a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery 
of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no 
love. The Latin adage meeteth with it a little: “ Magna civi- 
tas, magna solitudo,”—because in a great town friends are scat- 
tered, so that there is not that fellowship, for the most part, which 
is in less neighbourhoods ; but we may go further, and affirm 
most truly, that it is a mere and miserable solitude to want true 
friends, without which the world is but a wilderness ; «nd, even 
in this scene also of solitude, whosoever in the frame vi his na- 
ture and affections is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the 
beast, and not from humanity.” 

The first three of the Essays, which appeared for the first time 

in the edition of 1825, and are probably among the very last 
things which he wrote —the Essay on Truth, on Revenge, and on 
Adversity, give to his character its most Christian, its loftiest, 
and its grandest features. He must have soared high above the 
region of ambition, avarice, subservience, and intrigue, in which 
he lived, as a lawyer, a courtier, and a chancellor, when he wrote, 
“Te uth, which only “doth judge itself, teacheth that the i inquiry 
of truth, which is the lov e-making or wooing of it—the know- 
ledge of truth, which is the presence of it—-and the belief of 
truth, which is the enjoying of it—is the sovereign good of human 
nature. Certainly it is a heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth.” ? 

He must have conquered resentment and regret, when he felt 
that “that which is past is gone and irrevocable, and wise men 

' Essay on Truth, p. 3. 
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have enough to do with things present and to come ; therefore 
they do but trifle with themselves that labour in past matters. 

“There is no man doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake, but 
thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the 
like; therefore, why should I be angry with a man for loving 
himself better than me? And if any man should do wrong 
merely out of ill-nature, why, yet it is but like the thorn or brier, 
which prick and sunatale hecsune they can do no other. 

“Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a desperate saying against 
perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those wrongs were unpar- 
donable. ¢ You shall Tead,’ saith he, ‘that we are commanded 
to forgive our enemies, but you never read that we are com- 
manded to forgive our Ritenda.’ 

“ But yet the spirit of Job was in a better tune: ‘Shall we, 
saith he, ‘take good at God’s hands, and not be content to take 
evil also?’ and so of friends in a proportion. This is certain, 
that a man that studieth revenge, keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwise would heal and do well.” * 

We believe that the explanation of his improvement is to be 
found in the Essay on Adversity. 

“ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity 
is the blessing of the New, w which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet, even in the 
Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as 
many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy 
Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job 
than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many 
fears and distastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and 
hopes. We see, in needleworks and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to hove a lively work upon a sad and sdlvion ground, 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground: judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eve. Certainly virtue is like precious odours : 
most fragrant where they are incensed or crushed ; for prosperity 
doth best discover vice, but adver sity doth best Sevwe er virtue.” 

The five years of shame, poverty, ‘and sickness, which followed 
Bacon’s disgrace, are the brightest part of his life. He did not 
waste them in sorrow or in anger. He felt that “that which is past 
is gone and irrecoverable, and that they do but trifle with them- 
selves who labour in past matters.” He felt that, having, as he 
says, wasted his best years and his best exertions in matters for 
which “he was not very fit by nature, and was more unfit by 
the preoccupation of his mind,’ ** he ought to dedicate the re- 
mainder to the improvement of ‘akiod. 


1 Essay on Revenge, p, 41. ? Essay on Adversity, p. 47. 
* Letter to Sir Thos. Bodley, 1605. 
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Not that Bacon was positively unfit for the worldly struggles 
which nearly filled his first sixty years. He was the very best 
debater, he was one of the best courtiers, and he was one of the 
best lawyers of his time. He gained every prize for which he 
contended—wealth, favour, rank, and power. 

But he was relatively unfit. His abilities for practical life 
were great, but they were inferior to those of several of his con- 
temporaries. He was not so good a lawyer as Coke, or so good 
a courtier as Villiers; and, above all, he wanted the masculine 
virtues, the courage, the firmness, and the self-denial, without 
which an ambitious man is a gladiator unprotected by defensive 
armour. The humblest and the commonest of these virtues is 
frugality. Bacon knew well its importance. The Essay on Ex- 
pense was printed before he was thirty. “Certainly,” he says in 
that essay, “if a man would keep but of even hand, his ordinar 'v 
expenses “ought to be but to the half of his receipts; and if he 
think to wax rich, but to the third part.” He estimates seeeoee| 
while Attorney-General, his official income as L.7,600 a-yea 
equal at least to L.40 000 a-year at present. He had no Pr owned 
his wife was an heiress; he had a patrimonial property; yet he 
was always in debt, and, when he could borrow no more, had 
recourse to the desperate expedient of judicial corruption. 

In the Essay on Great Place, he dwells on the necessity 
of binding the hands of servants; yet he allowed his own ser- 

vants to plunder both the suitors in his court and himself. “ Sit 

down,” he said to them after his disgrace, when they rose on his 
approach ; “your rise has been my fall.” No man could owe 
more to another, than he did to Lord Essex. His benefactor 
was on his trial: Bacon had not the courage to refuse to act as 
counsel against him. Elizabeth wished to escape from the odium 
thrown on her by Essex’s execution. She required Bacon to 
write a pamphlet to blacken the memory of his friend: Bacon 
complied. 

James, with his cruel cow ardice, was eager to punish, as a 
traitor, Peacham, whose only crime was the possession of an 
offensive manuscript. Bacon submitted to declare what was at 
most a misdemeanour to be treason; to extort, by private solici- 
tation and intimidation, the concurrence of the judges; and to try 
to obtain further evidence against the prisoner, by questioning 
him “before torture, in torture, between torture, and after 
torture.” 

Bacon, during his greatness, always proclaimed his preference 
of study to business, of theory to practice: whether sincerely may 
be doubted. “ You may observe,” he says, in his Essay on Envy, 
“that the more deep and sober sort of politic persons, in their 

’ Letter to the King, Feb. 12, 1615. 
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greatness, are ever bemoaning themselves what a life they lead, 
chanting a ‘ quanta patimur,’ not that they feel it so, but only to 
abate envy.” 

It has often occurred to us to consider what we should have 
gained, and what we should have lost, if the reversion of the 
registrarship of the Star Chamber had fallen to him in his youth, 
and he had retired on it into contemplative life. 

He would have left us a much purer example, but a less use- 
ful warning. It is exquisitely mournful, but perhaps equally in- 
structive, to see a man of gigantic intellect, of kindly affections, 
who had long and deeply meditated on virtue and on vice, who 
was carried away by no violent passions, who was borne down 
by no overwhelming temptations, seduced into crimes the most 
hateful and the most despicable—into cruelty, oppression, false- 
hood, ingratitude, and corruption, by mere weakness; by the 
want of firmness, to resist the solicitations of the sovereign, or of 
the favourite of the sovereign; and by the want of self-denial, to 
abstain from gratifying his vanity or his taste, by an expense to 
which even his enormous income was unequal. 

He would probably have completed the Instauratio Magna. 
Much of it no doubt would have been very valuable; much 
would have consisted of speculations in physical science, depend- 
ing on premises deduced from insufficient evidence, or assumed 
without any evidence whatever. But we should not have had 
the Essays, such as we have them now. Only long experience of 
active life; only constant collision with every class of mind, and 
every diversity of character; only passing through every variety 
of fortune, from poverty to wealth, and from wealth to poverty 
—from obscurity to fame, and from fame to infamy—from 
mediocrity to power, and from power to humiliation—could have 
given to him the deep and practical insight into human nature 
which produced the Essays in their last form. And we are not 
sure that we should gain, even if it were possible to exchange 
them for the Desiderata. 

The few portions of Archbishop Whately’s Annotations which 
we have extracted, give, of course, a most inadequate specimen 
of his part of the volume. It is, as we have already remarked, 
a work of which it is impossible to give an outline, or a compre- 
hensive view. We must refer the reader to the original: it 
cannot be read by deputy. It is of “the few books that are to 
be read wholly, and with diligence and attention.” It is not 
often that such a man as Whately comments on such a man as 
Bacon. 
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Art. I].—1. Hore Lyrice. Poems chiefly of the Lyrie hind. 
By Isaac Watts, D.D. With a Memoir of the Author by 
RosBert SouTHeEY, Esq., LL.D. London, 1834. 

2. The Poet of the Sanctuary. A Centenary Commemoration of 
the Labours and Services, Literary and Devotional, of the Rev. 
Isaac Watts, DD. By Jostan Conner. London, 1851. 


In the gloomy reign of James IL., the most diligent boy in the 
Grammar School of Southampton was a little Puritan. So tiny, 
that he would hardly have passed for eleven years of age, he was 
so grave and good, as to be at once a model and a reproof to his 
sturdier class-mates ; and, although in repose there was nothing 
peculiarly prepossessing in his pale face, with its prominent 
cheek-bones, and a forehead far from lofty, the moment that 
some hard question posed the form, the sparkling eye and the 
slight nervous figure quivering with the pent-up answer, betrayed 
the genius and the scholar. Already he had made good profi- 
ciency in French, Latin, and Greek, and had celighted his 
mother, whilst he astonished his companions, by ingenious 
acrostics and clever impromptu stanzas; and altogether, with his 
quiet, docile disposition, and his precocious attainments, lie made 
glad the heart of the Rev. Mr Pinhorn, who, like many a dis- 
consolate preceptor before and since, at last foresaw a dim and 
distant Ararat, and hailed the youth who should yet “ comfort 
him concerning his work and the toil of his hands.” 

The little Nonconformist, so dear to the good rector of All 
Saints, probably owed something of his early sedateness to his 
family circumstances. His father, a man of gentle and noble 
nature, and an excellent scholar, had kept a boarding-school ; 
but, whilst his first-born was a babe, he lay in prison to expiate 
his crime as a frequenter of conventicles. On the sunny 
days his wife used to come and sit on a stone near the 
cell of her husband, nursing her child; and now that he was 
grown to be dux of the grammar school, whatever might be a 
father’s pride and pleasure, he was obliged to forego all personal 
share in superintending the education and forming the mind of 
his boy. For the last two years, Isaac Watts the elder had been 
a fugitive, hiding somewhere in London; and the best holiday 
known in the household, was when a letter arrived to assure 
them that he still had escaped from the hands of his persecutors. 

The “ grandmother Lois” is often as influential on the open- 
ing mind as the “mother Eunice.” Our young friend’s mother 
carefully taught him the Shorter Catechism, encouraged him to 
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write verses, and helped him with his tasks; but the venerable 
lady of threescore and ten, in addition to the hold which mater- 
nal tenderness takes upon the heart, had for her grandson 
the fascination which saintly worth iad a beautiful old age exert 
on a susceptible and imaginative childhood. The husband of her 
youth had been a gallant sailor. In “the piping times of peace,” 
he wielded the pencil and played on the violin, and, with his 
wit and his traveller’s tales, he was the life of the friendly circle; 
but his favourite tune was the breeze whistling through the 
shrouds, and the roar of the cannon was the music which he could 
not resist. With Blake for his admiral, and with the Dutch for 
his foe, the young captain hasted out to sea; but in the battle a 
shot penetrated the powder magazine, the ship blew up, and Mrs 
Watts was a widow. And now, in her old age, her grandson 
loved to hear the story of those terrible sea-fights, and how his 
bold ancestor had fought with beasts as well as men ;—how, for 
instance, in the East Indies, he had once run into a river to 
escape from a tiger, but the enraged creature followed him, and 
it was only by putting forth a wild | paroxysm of strength, and hold- 
ing under w ater, till it was drowned, the head of the struggling 
monster, that he saved his life. But deeply as such recitals 
stirred the listener’s spirit, they enkindled no emulous aspirations. 
To the cutlass and truncheon he preferred the captain’s flute and 
fiddle, and showed more disposition to copy his drawings, than to 
rival i‘ deeds of naval daring. Had he been a strong and 
active boy, the nautical succession would have developed in ; hen 
ing, “ pluck,” and pugilism. As it was, with the tarry-at-home 
necessities imposed by a feeble frame, it only impar ted to the 
thoughtful lad a tinge of romance, and a certain tone of unsel- 
fish and chivalrous feeling. 

At last King James’s indulgence allowed the persecuted Non- 
conformist to return to his family. There he was cheered by 
the gentle virtues and studious dispositions of the “ Isaac whom 
he loved,” and soon had the unspeakable satisfaction of finding 
that the lessons and musings of these carefully instructed and well 
guarded years had ripened into earnest piety. All along an 
affectionate onlooker might have hoped the best for a child so 
duteous and so blameless ; but it was not till his fifteenth year 
that his appr ehension of the Gospel became so distinct, and his 
love to the Saviour so influential, as to mark to his own ied the 
commencement of personal Christianity. 

Impressed with his piety and his promise of rare ability, a 
kind friend offered to send him to the University, if he would 
consent to study for the Church. But no one will wonder that 
Isaac Ww atts had “determined to take his lot among the Dis- 
seniers.” He was no bigot. Many have felt more strongly on 
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questions of religious worship and ecclesiastical government. 
But he had his preference; and, after all that his parents had 
done and alioel in the cause of Protestant Nonconformity, he 
would have felt it a filial treason, as well as an apostasy, to go 
over to the other side. Accordingly, as soon as he had learned 
all that his father and Mr Pinhorn could teach him, he went, in 
his seventeenth year, to study at the Dissenting Academy then 
kept at Newington, a pleasant village now nearly absorbed in 
London. 

At the time we speak of, and for nearly a hundred years there- 
after, a Dissenting academy was a very simple and unostenta- 
tious institution. Its local habitation was usually a plain but 
commodious building in a country town, or in some peaceful and 
sequestered hamlet near the capital. The principal was a divine, 
judicious, experienced, and learned, whom the esteem of his 
brethren had invited to the office, and who not only com- 
bined in his single personality the entire faculties of arts and 
theology, but who was almost always a pluralist, discharging, 
alongside of his multifarious professorship, a diligent and effec- 
tive pastorate. But it was really wonderful how much a con- 
scientious student contrived to learn during a three-years’ sojourn 
in one of these unpretending colleges. His tutor was himself an 
adept. Perhaps he had studied under Perizonius and Witsius 
at Leyden, or had brought over from their learned contempora- 
ries at Utrecht and Franeker vast collectanea on all the mental 
and material sciences ; and it was only a revival of his own earlier 
enthusiasm to traverse those fields afresh in the society of his 
ingenuous and youthful companions. The inexorable bell rang 
at five in the morning, and the hours of prime were devoted to 
Hebrew and Jewish Antiquities, Euclid and Astronomy, Locke 
on the Understanding and Heereboord’s Logic. Divinity lec- 
tures were interspersed with theses and discussions on contro- 
vertible points; and, as a preparation for the direct work of the 
ministry, the composition of sermons and the arts of communi- 
cation were largely cultivated. During “school hours,” the 
language was Latin; and a respectable scholarship must have 
been required in order to read the Hebrew Bible into Greek, 
as was the custom under some tutors. The system may not be 
adapted to modern times ; but, last century, most of the men who 
entered on their ministry fully furnished, came from these quiet 
but industrious seminaries. As one example, may be mentioned 
the Academy at Gloucester, where, out of sixteen contemporary 
pupils, we recognise at least four distinguished names : Jeremiah 
Jones, the author of the still unsuperseded work on “the 
Canon;” and Bishop Butler, author of a no less enduring work 
on “the Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of 
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Nature ;” Dr Daniel Scott, the learned continuator of Stephens’ 
“ Thesaurus ;” and a youth who shared the same apartment with 
Scott, Thomas Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

During the three years which Isaac Watts spent under Mr 
Rowe at Newington, there is abundant evidence still extant of 
his intense application and his progress in knowledge. But, 
what was still better, his piety kept pace with his intellectual 
attainments. Amidst devout and warm-hearted fellow-students, 
and in daily contact with a holy and high-minded teacher, there 
was much to maintain that fervour which sometimes subsides in 
academic halls, and which needs to be revived by the solemn 
urgencies of the actual pastorate. At the end of his curriculum 
the student returned to his father’s house, rich in acquirement, 
but with that reluctance to enter on the actual ministry, which 
sometimes occasions a long pause to conscientious minds con- 
fronting near-hand the responsibilities of the sacred office; and 
before he would take any further step, he lingered two years and 
a half at Southampton, giving himself to reading, meditation, 
and prayer. 

However, it was during this interval that he entered on that 
special ministry by which he, “ being dead, yet speaketh” in the 
churches of Christendom. 

Isaac Watts was born a poet, and there were many things in 
his early life which fostered and developed the faculty divine. 
His ancestors had been musical: his father was not only a man 
of taste and intelligence, but was given to “ versing;” and his 
mother used to beguile the rainy afternoons, by offering to the 
boarding-school pupils a prize for the best poetical effusion. On 
one occasion Mrs Watts’s copper medal was gained by the fol- 
lowing rather saucy couplet of her eldest son, then seven or 
eight years old :— 


“ T write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.” 


Afterwards, under his excellent instructors at Southampton and 
Newington, he was introduced to the best models, English and 
classical. Of these, none laid such a hold on his imagination 
and affections as the Latin Psalms of Buchanan, and the soaring 


. . . . . . . nm) 
high-sounding lyrics of Casimir Sarbiewski :— 


“ See, from the Caledonian shore, 
With blooming laurels covered o’er, 
Buchanan march along! 
Hail, honour’d heir of David’s lyre, 
Thou full-grown image of thy sire, 
And hail thy matchless song ! 
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“ Methinks, enkindled by the name 
Of Casimir, a sudden flame 
Now shoots through all my soul. 
I feel, I feel the raptures rise ; 
On starry plumes I cut the skies, 
And range from pole to pole. 


** Touching on Zion’s sacred brow, 
My wand’ring eyes I cast below, 
And our vain race survey : 
O how they stretch their eager arms 
T’ embrace imaginary charms, 
And throw their souls away !” 


Besides, Watts’s was a serious childhood. Not only was there 
much in the state of the times to make him grave—the danger 
of attending their chosen place of wership—the imprisonment of 
their favourite ministers—the breaking up of their home—the 
flight of his father,—but the solemn views of revealed truth, to 
which he had all along been habituated, and to which days so 
dark imparted a deeper shadow, were fitted to increase his 
thoughtfulness. He had been profoundly impressed with his 
inherent depravity, and the Divine displeasure at sin; and the 
doctrines of election and sovereign grace were not only sayings 
of his Catechism, but convictions penetrating his inmost soul ; 
and, whilst they must have been suggestive of much anxiety to 
one who feared that he was still unconverted and unsaved, we 
cannot but regard them as eminently conducive to the function 
for which Providence designed him. No one feels so thankful 
for the Rock of Ages as one who has been snatched from the 
abyss; nor can any one so celebrate the glories of redeeming 
and rescuing grace, as the man who has felt the raptures of a 
great deliverance. Moreover, it may be doubted if any bard has 
ever taken deep hold on the heart of humanity, who has not 

arly learned to “sit alone and keep silence.” As the greatest 
Christian poet of the present century has described the solitude, 
the spiritual isolation, and the gloomy forebodings, from which 
at last unfolded the beautiful flower of his genius :— 


“ A pensive child, I slank away 
A lonely spot to find ; 
And, musing, sat the livelong day, 
The playmate of the wind. 


“No victor’s palm waved o’er my head, 
No poet’s laurel-spray ; 
For me no lily fragrance shed, 
No little bird its lay. 
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‘“* Dark grew the dunes, down died the blast, 
The ghostly air was dumb ; 
I gazed on desolation vast, 
And thought on wrath to come.” 


Without supposing that Isaac Watts was a child so sad and 
sequestered as William Bilderdijk—or, we may add, as William 
Cowper—we are sure that there was an analogy in their early 
experience ; and, just as the story of Rembrandt in the mill 
teaches us that nobody can paint light so well as one who has 
been accustomed to look at it from the darkness, so no one can 
be a Christian psalmist who has not thought and felt profoundly, 
and in some form or other been, like the Chief Musician, “a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 

At fifteen years of age, as has been already mentioned, a new 
world opened to his hopes, and, along with the peace of recon- 
ciliation, there flowed into his mind fresh elements of life and 
power. In the right of his Divine Representative, he now 
humbly ventured to regard himself as a child of God, and an 
heir of the promises; and all that was refined in his taste, or 
generous in his aspirations, received a proportional impulse from 
prospects so unspeakable, and a calling so divine. The very 
materials of poesy seemed to multiply without limit ; for he had 
got the clue to the labyrinth, the key to creation’s cypher. The 
stars sang, and he tried to make his brothers and sister under- 
stand the tune: it thundered, and he thought of the day when 
exhausted long-suffering 


*‘ Shall rend the sky, and burn the sea, 
And fling His wrath abroad.” 


He looked out on the surging rain-swept tide, on the spot where 
it had once put to flight Canute and his courtiers, and ex- 
claimed— 


* Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my Heaven, my All. 


“‘ There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


Or, on some peaceful evening, he gazed across Southampton 
Water, to trees and meadows steeped in the sunshine, and re- 
membered — 
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“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


“ There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers : 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours.” 


He took his walk in the New Forest, and the gipsy outlaws 
made him thankful that he did not 


‘© Wander like an outcast race, 
Without a Father’s love ;” 


and the mournful notes and anxious gyrations of the turtle sug- 
gested— 


“ Just as we see the lonesome dove 
Bemoan her widowed state, 
Wandering she flies through all the grove, 
And mourns her loving mate ; 


* Just so our thoughts, from thing to thing, 
In restless circles rove ; 
Just so we droop and hang the wing, 
When Jesus hides His love.” 


After the glorious Revolution, the little congregation at 
Southampton ‘regained liberty of worship; and Tsaac Watts, 
senior, was elected one of its two deacons. Here it was that, 
for the two and a half years after the completion of his academic 
course, Isaac Watts, junior, worshipped. At that period there 
were congregations which eschewed all psalmody, and in whose 
worship there was to be heard as little of the voice of melody as 
in a meeting-house of “ Friends.” But this was not the case in 
the congregation of the Rev. Nathaniel Robinson. They sang; 
but whether it was Sternhold’s Psalms or Barton’s, or some one’s 
hymns, we do not know. However, the collection did not come 
up to the standard which the devotional feeling and poetic taste 
of the young student craved, and, having hinted his discontent, 
he was “challenged to produce something better. Accordingly, 
ona subsequent Lord’s day, the service was concluded with ‘the 
following stanzas :— 


“ Behold the glories of the Lamb 

Amidst His Father’s throne : 
Prepare new honours for His name, 

And songs before unknown. 
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‘“‘ Let elders worship at His feet, 
The Church adore around, 

With vials full of odours sweet, 

And harps of sweeter sound. 


‘“‘ Those are the prayers of the saints, 
And these the hymns they raise : 
Jesus is kind to our complaints, 
He loves to hear our praise. 


—Now to the Lamb that once was slain 
Be endless blessings paid ; 

Salvation, glory, joy, remain 
For ever on Thy head. 


‘ Thou hast redeem’d our souls with blood, 
Hast set the pris’ners free ; 
Hast made us kings and priests to God, 
And we shall reign with Thee. 


** The worlds of Nature and of Grace 
Are put beneath Thy pow’r; 
Then shorten these delaying days, 

And bring the promis’d hour.” 


Such is the tradition, and we have no reason to question its 
truth. But more remarkable than the composition of the hymn, 
is the alacrity with which it is said to have been received. The 
attempt was an innovation, and the poet was a prophet of their 
own country ; but, to the devotional instincts of the worshippers, 
so welcome was this “ new song,” that they entreated the author 
to repeat the service—till, the series extending Sunday after 
Sunday, a sufficient number had been contributed to form the 
basis of a book. 

It was not, however, till 1707, and when the publication of 
his “ Hore Lyric” had given him some confidence in his 
powers, that Watts committed to the press his “ Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs.” For the copyright Mr Lawrence, the pub- 
lisher, gave him ten pounds ; and in less than ten years six 
editions - had been sold. He then brought out what he deemed 
a more important contribution to the cause of public worship 
—“ The Psalms of David Imitated in the Language of the New 
Testament,” which he hoped would escape some of the objections 
urged against his Hymns. Their texture was the language of 
Inspir ation and they chiefly differed from the Hebrew Psalter 
by introducing “ the name of Jesus” in passages which, as Chris- 
tians believe, ‘refer to His person. 
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Since the publication of the first of these volumes a century 
and a half have passed away, and only twelve years fewer since 
the publication of the monn: yet nothing has appeared to dim 
their lustre—as yet, nothing thre satens to supersede them. With 
their doctrinal fulness, their sacred fervour, their lyric grandeur, 
they stand alone—by dint of native sovereignty, overtopping all 
their fellows. In particular features they may be occasionally 
surpassed. With his gushes of he: art-sprung tenderness, and 
his exquisite execution, ‘amidst the sacred choir of Britain, the 
nightingale would represent the Bard of Olney: with his melody 
filling all the ethereal vault, and then, in its abrupt conclusion, 
leaving long silence in the expectant firmament, in the soaring 
grace and sudden close of Toplady there is what reminds us of 
“the lark singing at heaven’s gate ;” and when he “ claps his 
wings of fire,” there are empyrean heights to which Charles 
Wesley can ascend, defying aught to follow. But “they that 
wait upon the Lord shall mount up with wings as eagles.” To 
elevate to poetic altitudes every truth in Christian experience and 
revealed religion, needs the strength and sweep of an aquiline 
pinion; and ‘this is what Isaac Watts has done. He has taken 
almost every topic which exercises the understanding and the 
heart of the believer, and has not only given it a devotional as- 
pect, but has wedded it to immortal numbers ; and, whilst there 
is little to which he has not shown himself equ: al, chee { is nothing 
which he has done for mere effect. Rapt, yet ’ adoring —some- 
times up among the thunder-c ‘louds, yet most rev erent al in his 
highest range—the “good matter” is “in a song,” and the sweet 
singer is upborne as on the wings of eagles; but even from that 
triumphal ¢ ar, and when nearest the home of the ser: aphim, we 
are comforted to find descending lowly lamentations and confes- 
sions of sin—new music, no doubt, but the words with which we 
have long been familiar in the house of our pilgrimage. 

Of no uninspired compositions has the acceptance been so 
signal. They are naturalized through all the Anglo-Saxon 
Ww orld, and, next to Scripture itself, are the great vehic Te of pious 
thought snd feeling. In a letter bon his friend, Dr Doddridge, 
we find that affectionate correspondent telling him, “On W ed- 
nesday last, I was preaching in a barn to a pretty large assem- 
bly of plain country people, i in a village a few miles off. After 
a sermon, from Heb. vi. 12, we sung one of your hymns (which, 
if I remember right, was ‘the exl. of the ‘second book); and 
in that part of the worship, I had the satisfaction to observe 
tears in the eyes of several of the auditory; and, after the ser- 
vice was over, some of them told me that they were not able 
to sing, so deeply were their minds affected with it; and the 
clerk, in particular, told me he could hardly utter the words 
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of it. These were most of them poor people who work for their 
living.”* A climbing-boy was once heard singing in a chim- 
ney, 
“ The sorrows of the mind 
Be banished from this place, 
Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less. 


And, like King David’s own Psalter, the same strains which 
cheered the poor sweep in the chimney, and melted to tears the 
Northamptonshire peasants, have roused the devotion or uttered 
the rapture of ten thousand thousand wor shippers ; and there is 
many a reader who, in his experience, can imagine nothing more 
akin to celestial enjoyment, than the sensations which he shared 
in singing, when the heart of some solemn assembly was up- 
lifted as one man, “Come, let us join our cheerful songs,” or, 
“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

So naturalized in the common mind of Christendom is the 
language of Watts, that, were all copies of his hymn-book to 
perish, ‘probably half the stanzas could be recovered from quota- 
tions in printed sermons, and in the pages of Christian biography; 
and so necessary a supplement to pre-existing psalmody are 
these spiritual songs, that we know not of any Church of Eng- 
land collection which has not adopted some of them, and it was 
mainly the demand created by their popularity which constrained 
the most cautious and conservative of all the churches to compile 
those “Translations and Paraphrases,” in which the superior 


1 In case there should be any of our readers who do not already know it, we 
may here transcribe the hymn:— 
“Give me the wings of faith, to rise 
Within the veil, and see 
The saints above, how great their joys, 
How bright their glories be. 


“ Once they were mourning here below, 
And wet their couch with tears ; 
They wrestled hard, as we do now, 
With sins, and doubts, and fears. 


“ T ask them whence their victory came? 
They, with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to his death. 


“They mark’d the footsteps that He trod, 
(His zeal inspir’d their breast :) 
And, following their incarnate Gop, 
Possess the promis’d Rest. 


“ Our glorious Leader claims our praise 
For his own pattern given, 
While the long cloud of Witnesses 
Show the same path to Heaven.” 
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poetry of Logan and Cameron only sets off to greater advantage 
the superior devotion of Watts. 

But for any book of verse or devotional manual, there is re- 
served an ordeal more trying than the suffrage of a*public assem- 
bly, or the criticism of an ecclesiastical committee. The Book 
of books excepted, there is little authorship which we care for 
in the sick-room, or which we can tolerate on the verge of eter- 
nity. But so essentially scriptural are the sentiments and say- 
ings which, in this case, metre has helped to make memorable, 
and so near the better country must the author have been when 
he first felt their inspiration, that, like bright shapes, or balmy 
airs blown seaward from the exotic shore, some of their holiest 
breathings seem indigenous to Immanuel’s land, and can only be 
fully understood on the confines of heaven. 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on His breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


“ Jesus, my God! I know His name, 
His name is all my trust; 

Nor will He put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost.” 


With such accents on their lips, what muititudes of pilgrims 
have approached “the land of pure delight!” and, with the tear 
in their eyes, but no murmur in their hearts, how often have 
survivors sung— 


“Why do we mourn departing friends? 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 
*Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to His arms.” 


But there are many who cannot rise to such exulting strains, 
and who still, in the words of the familiar volume, have breathed 
out their latest prayer. When Daniel Webster lay dying, 
almost the last employment of that oracular voice, which had so 
often thrilled the senate, and given the signal of action to his 
country, was to repeat again and again, in deep and solemn 
pathos, the psalm beginning, 


“Then pity, Lord, O Lord forgive, 
Let a repenting rebel live; 
My crimes are great, but can’t surpass 


”? 


The power and glory of Thy grace! 
VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. 
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And, to mention no other, there is a grave-stone in Bengal 
which, besides a name and date, contains nothing but the lines, 


“ A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall;” 


an inscription peculiarly affecting, as the testamentary injunc- 
tion and final confession of faith, of one in labours so abundant, 
and for strength of character so conspicuous, as William Carey. 

Wonderful as these effusions of sanctified genius are, they are 
by no means perfect. Of many, the mechanical execution could 
be improved by almost any poet of the million. The rhymes 
are often wretched; and it is perfectly marvellous how the author 
could survive the first publication forty years, and allow edition 
after edition to appear with such couplets unaltered, as, 


‘* How can I sink with such a prop 
As my eternal God?” 

“ Our souls can neither fly nor go 
To reach eternal joys.” 


Some of the grandest hymns are marred by a poor and un- 
worthy ending. After launching in mid-air in a style worthy of 
Pindar, the muse is suddenly winged, or seized with vertigo, and 
flutters down into a bathos deeper than Sir Richard Blackmore. 
But there are graver faults than artistic blemishes. Their re- 
presentations are sometimes unreal. 


‘Lord, what a wretched land is this,” 


is a libel on that earth which the meek do inherit, and is entirely 
inconsistent with the excellent writer’s general appreciation of 
the beauties of nature and art, and, like some other forms of a 
mistaken asceticism, it is a relic of Popery, which even the Puri- 
tan had failed to discard. But more injurious than any monkish 
or Manichean anathema on life and its material enjoyments, is 
any misrepresentation of the Divine character and dispositions; 
and such an unwitting misrepresentation, we fear, is sometimes 
conveyed by language like the following, applied to the throne of 
the Eternal :— 


“Once ’twas a seat of dreadful wrath, 
And shot devouring flame ; 
Our God appeared ‘ consuming fire,’ 
And Vengeance was His name. 


*‘ Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood, 
That calmed His frowning face, 
That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 
And turned the wrath to grace ;” 
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where a vindictive aspect is given to Paternal Deity, in direct 
contradiction to the gracious assurance that it was “God who so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son.” It is 
only when we realise the Saviour’s mission and satisfaction as 
the result and expression of the Father’s love, that in the Chris- 
tian atonement we have “strong consolation,” and therefore we 
regret, as injurious and reacting towards opposite errors, the 
language, whether in sermons or in hymns, which, in order to 
dramatize the work of redemption, exhibits as stern and severe 
one person of the adorable Godhead, as mild and compassionate 
another. 

For Dr Watts Mr Montgomery has claimed the honour of 
being “ almost the inventor of hymns in our language,” and the 
claim is not extravagant. Of sacred poetry, from the humblest 
rhymes up to the great English epic, there had already appeared 
an ample store; but of compositions adapted to public worship, 
there was no choice, except as it lay between the various metri- 
cal psalters. How far the father of English hymnology may 
have availed himself of existing materials, we leave to the re- 
search of those who love such curiosities of literature. As far as 
any instances occur to our casual recollection, the resemblance is 
remote, or, where it is closer, the improvement on the original is 
so great us to reconcile us to the plagiarism. For example, in 
some old copies of King James’ Bible, we find verses begin- 


ning— 


“‘ Here is the spring where waters flow, 
To quench our heat of sin ; 
Here is the tree where truth doth grow, 
To lead our lives therein. 


*‘ Here is the Judge that stints the strife, 
Where men’s devices fail ; 
Here is the bread that feeds the life, 
That death cannot assail.” 


In Watts’ hymn “On the Holy Scriptures” (Book ii., 119), 
the same thoughts thus reappear :— 


‘‘ Here consecrated water flows, 
To quench my thirst of sin ; 
Here the fair tree of knowledge grows, 
Nor danger dwells therein. 


“ This is the Judge that ends the strife, 
Where wit and reason fail ; 
My guide to everlasting life, 
Through all this gloomy vale.” 
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In our own North Britain, as in many of the sanctuaries of 
the Church of England, the words of Dr Watts are sung every 
Lord’s day, although the authorship is often unsurmised by the 
worshippers ; and, in many instances, owing to the material 
changes which have been made, it is fairer to affix no author’s 
name, or insert, as is sometimes done, “ Anon.” in the table of 
contents. Some of our readers may, therefore, not be displeased 
if we offer them a sample of the old wine undiluted and unadul- 
terated ; and even those to whom the specimens are most fami- 
liar, will not deem their introduction irksome or unwelcome. 


“My God! the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delights ; 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my nights ! 


‘In darkest shades if He appear, 
My dawning is begun! 
He is my soul’s sweet morning star, 
And He my rising sun. 


* The op’ning heavens around me shine 
With beams of sacred bliss, 


1 In this hymn, Mr Milner (Life and Times of Dr Watts, page 276) says, that 
Dr Watts “avails himself of a beautiful idea from Gray’s ‘Fragment on Vi- 
cissitude,’” quoting the well-known passage— 

“See the wretch that long has tost, 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again ; 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” 

It may be questioned whether there is more than a casual coincidence be- 
tween the two poets. Atall events, Watts could not have borrowed from Gray, 
as the above hymn was published nine years before the author of the “ Frag- 
ment on Vicissitude ” was born! 

Thomson’s beautiful “ Hymn of the Seasons,” as every one remembers, con- 
cludes with the line, 

“Come, then, expressive silence, muse His praise.” 
The first book of Watts’ Lyric Poems, with a reference to Psaim Ixv., “ Tibi 
silet, O Deus,” ends with the stanza— 
“ God is in heaven, and men below ; 
Be short, our tunes ; our words, be few ; 
A sacred reverence checks our songs, 
And praise sits silent on our tongues.” 

The Lyrics were published in 1705, and, if we mistake not, Thomson’s hymn 
was first published in 1730. Is it at all unlikely that the cadence of the earlier 
poem, lingering in a congenial memory, reappeared in the later and more exqui- 
site production? In many cases of seeming plagiarism, it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish betwixt unconscious absorption and deliberate abstraction; and 
there can be no question, that some of the most curious examples of “ parallel 
passages,” are in the same category with those accidental coincidences which 
are constantly occurring in the history of scientific discovery. 
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While Jesus shows His heart is mine, 
And whispers, ‘I am His!’ 


“« My soul would leave this heavy clay 
At that transporting word, 
Run up with joy the shining way 
T’ embrace my dearest Lord. 


‘¢ Fearless of hell and ghastly death, 
I'd break thro’ ev’ry foe ; 
The wings of love, and arms of faith, 
Should bear the Conqu’ror through. 


“Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 

Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 


“« But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away ; 

A sacrifice of nobler name, 
And richer blood than they. 


“ My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 

While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 


“‘ My soul looks back to see 
The burdens Thou didst bear, 
When hanging on the cursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there. 


“ Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse remove; 

We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing His bleeding love.” 


“When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


“Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ my God ; 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 


‘“‘ See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down! 
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Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


“ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


“Come let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne ; 
Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their joys are one. 


‘“‘¢ Worthy the Lamb that died,’ they cry, 
‘To be exalted thus :’ 
‘ Worthy the Lamb,’ our lips reply 
‘For He was slain for us.’ 


* Jesus is worthy to receive 
Honour and power divine ; 

And blessings more than we can give, 
Be, Lord, for ever Thine. 


** Let all that dwell above the sky, 
And air, and earth, and seas, 
Conspire to lift Thy glories high, 

And speak Thine endless praise ; 


“The whole creation join in one, 
To bless the sacred name 
Of Him that sits upon the throne, 
And to adore the Lamb.” 


Before taking leave of the Christian psalmist, it may be well to 
mention that the last time he took up the lyre, was to entertain and 
instruct the lambs of the flock. Arrived at middle life, a bachelor, 
a student, and an invalid, it might have been supposed that he 
would have lost his interest in children, if he did not even find 
their company an irritation and a trouble. But as long as the 
heart is green—as long as it retains aught of the poet’s ingenu- 
ousness, or of the Master’s graciousness, it will try to secure some 
leisure for the little ones; it will survey them with tender and 
sympathising reminiscences, and will seek to resuscitate its earlier 
self, in order to commune with them. So was it with Isaac 
Watts. He felt that his mental harvest had been reaped, and 
fancied that with his powers it was coming to the sear and yel- 
low leaf. But there was still the Michaelmas summer. It 
brought out again some blossoms of the spring ; it revealed some 
birds of passage which had not taken flight; and for the sake of 
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the children he caged the birds, and made a posy of the flowers, 
and he has left them in his “Divine” and “ Moral” songs. 
And what should we have done without them? How tame and 
tuneless would the days of our childhood stand out to our retro- 
spect, if stripped of “ The Cradle Hymn,” and “ Abroad in the 
Meadows,” and “ The Rose, that Beautiful Flower, the Glory of 
April ate May!” And cross and lazy and hard-hearted as we 
are, how much worse might we have been were it not for “ The 
Dog's Delight,” and “ The Busy Bee,” and “ The Voic e of the 
Sluggard,” ‘and & W. hene’er I take my Walks Abroad!” Kind 
tutor ! ene mellow is thy memory ‘How hallowed and how in- 
nocent do. the days now ‘look chat 9 we spent with thee! and how 
glad we are to think that in the homes and the Sund: ay Schools 
of Britain and America, some millions of young minds are still, 
from year to year, enjoying thy companionship, so loving, wise, 
and holy ! 

With poetical contempt of dates we have arrived at the min- 
strel’s last lay, whilst we have scarcely reached the majority of 
the man. Suffice it then to add, that after being a short time 
tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp, i in his twenty-fourth 
year he was invited to become the pastor of the congregational 
church in London, of which Joseph Caryl, Dr Owen, and 
David Clarkson, had been successive ministers. This, for half a 
century, viz., from 1698 till his death on the 25th of November 
1748, was his office, and its work was what he loved; but 
through manifold infirmities his labours were often intermitted. 
At last, in 1712, he was seized with a nervous fever, which con- 
tinued for many months, and from the effects of which his con- 
stitution never perfectly recovered. And then it was that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Abney, having tempted him out to their 
charming retreat at Theobald’s, made him their prisoner for life, 
and converted a week’s visit into a delightful detention of 
five-and-thirty years. “ Here,” in the words of his biographer, 
Dr Gibbons, ‘he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of 
the truest friendship. Here, without any care of his own, he 
had everything which could cnctdiane to the enjoyment of life 
and favour the unwearied pursuit of his studies. Here he dwelt 
in a family, which, for piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, 
was a house of God. Here he hed the privilege of a country 
recess, the fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery gar- 
den, and other adv antages, to soothe his mind and aid his restora- 
tion to health; to yield him, whenever he chose them, the most 
grateful intervals from his laborious studies, and enable him to 
return to them with redoubled vigour and delight.” 

In all the annals of hospit: lity there is hardly such another 
case. “A coalition,” as Dr Johnston calls it, “a state in which 
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the notions of patronage and dependence were overpowered 
by the perception of reciprocal benefits ;” and in which, it may 
be added, there must have been, on either side, a rare exemption 
from the foibles with which ordinary goodness is afflicted. The 
Abneys did not weary of their guest, nor did that guest, amidst 
unwonted luxuries, grow soft and idle; and as it was in the 
cheerful asylum which they opened to the shattered invalid, that 
most of the works were penned, which now fill the six collective 
quartos, we are all of us the debtors of the generous knight and 
his gentle lady, nor, we may well believe, is their labour of love 
forgotten by Him, who, in the case of the least of His servants 
when sick, remembers those who visit them. 

Never was kindness more considerate—never was interposition 
more providential. As far as his own instincts and the circum- 
stances of the times could indicate, Dr Watts’s calling was the 
improvement of Christian literature. In the previous century 
Bishop Hall had published the banns between Letters and Re- 
ligion, and in his pungent “ Characters” and entertaining 
*¢ Epistles,” he had laboured to press into the service of the 
sanctuary the shrewd observation of Theophrastus, the varied in- 
telligence and vivacity of Pliny. Butthe example had not been 
followed. Notwithstanding the unprecedented amount of theo- 
logical authorship with which the intervening age had overflowed, 
little or nothing had been done to propitiate men of taste to evan- 
gelical religion; and although, as regarded the older generation 
who had listened to Baxter and Owen, this was of minor moment, 
it greatly concerned their successors. Pious matrons in the 
country and Godfearing merchants in the city, felt a famine of 
the word, and whilst in the meetings they frequented, they sighed 
for the sap and the savour to which they had been accustomed 
in their youth, their sons and daughters were reading Pope and 
Addison throughout the week; and, in the self-same meetings 
to which they were dragged by their pious seniors on the Sab- 
bath, they were yawning at the prolixity of the sermon, or tittering 
at the grotesque similies of the preacher. Nor on the Sunday 
evening, in the parlour at home, was the matter greatly mended. 
It would have been well for the young people if they had read 
the good books which their parents recommended, or sung the 
psalms of which these never wearied ; but, after yesterday’s Spec- 
tator, Owen on Perseverance was heavy reading, and even the 
best-disposed youth could hardly convince himself that Stern- 
hold was sublimer than Dryden. Dr Watts felt the desidera- 
tum. The whole course of his studies had prepared him for 
supplying it, and there was nothing to which he was more inclined 
by the entire bent of his genius. And now, in the good provi- 
dence of God, he enjoyed the opportunity, and the rest of his life 
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was mainly spent in advancing the cause of Christian culture, 
through the medium of an attractive authorship. 

But the congregation in Bury Street was as self-sacrificing as 
the Abneys were generous. They could not part with a p: astor 
whose praise was in all the churches, and of whom they them- 
selves were proud; neither would they selfishly restrain him from 
his higher calling and his wider ministry. They released him 
from all his more toilsome duties. They found for him a col- 
league, with whom, for thirty years and upwards, he was happily 
assoc iated. They were glad to hear the Doctor when he was 
able to preach; and w hen the Doctor was nervous or indisposed, 
he himself was happy to join the rest in listening to Mr Price. 
And, indeed, in preaching he was not so pr e-eminent. Although 
his voice was musical and his utterance delightfully distinct, his 
manner was calm and deliberate, and more fitted to instruct an 
affectionate circle than to arouse a promiscuous auditory. He 
had neither the material volume and sonorous vehemence which 
constitute the modern Boanerges, nor the excitable temperament 
which sometimes makes up for physical defects; and, it may be 
questioned, whether it was not, on the whole, better for Bury 
Street that Mr Price was the stated preacher. 

So Dr Watts was allowed to ply the ministry which God had 
given him; and in the longer or shorter intervals of illness, he 
went on replenishing more and more his richly furnished mind, 
and giving forth, volume after volume, those books for which 
after a ages were to bless his memory. Few subjects of rational 
inquiry y escaped his versatile and eager pursuit, and every new 
conquest was a tribute to his Master and a present to mankind. 
True to his own maxim, “I hate the thoughts of making any- 
thing in religion heavy or tiresome;” he sought to make ev ery 
attractive theme, and every useful science, “the handmaid of 
religion, even as he longed to see religion the mistress of an in- 
telligent and w ell-instructed family. And with this twofold aim, 
—seeking at once to Christianize knowledge and to refine and 
expand the mind of the Christian community, and with a pre- 

vailing reference to the rising race,—he took up in succession, 
Logic, Astronomy, Geography, English Grammar, Scripture His- 
tory; and as, in his « Logic,” he had given directions for the right 
use of reason, so, in his w vork on the Passions, he gave instructions 
for the right guidance of man’s moral and emotional nature; be- 
sides publishing treatises more purely theological on Prayer and 
Christian Ethics, and on controverted questions in divi inity ,anda 
volume entitled, “ Reliquiz Juveniles,” perhaps the most ‘charac- 
teristic of the whole, as containing in its miscellaneous pages short 
papers on all kinds of topics, grave and gay, mental and material, 
terrestrial and celestial, in Latin verse and English prose. 
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Of these a few are now obsolete, owing to the advancement of 
the sciences, and others have been pushed out of favour by 
brisker or more brilliant competitors. But still they have ac- 
complished their purpose. For the instruction of youth, they 
have necessitated the preparation of manuals at once attractive 
and thorough, and conveying information in a tone of cheerful 
affection and benevolent solicitude for their higher interests. 
Some, however, cannot easily be superseded. We doubt if even 
Todd’s “ Student’s Guide,” with all its modern adaptation and 
its welcome minuteness, will consign to oblivion the “ Improve- 
ment of the Mind,” so practical in its details and so inspiring in 
its tone; and although the universities may have now produced 
systems of logic more suitable to their objects than our author's 
clear and masterly compend, we know of nothing so likely to 
interest the non-professional reader in his own mind and its in- 
tellectual processes, or to aid him in his inquires after truth.’ 

In his theological disquisitions, Dr Watts was not so success- 
ful as in his contributions to Christian literature. The best of 
his hymns leave little for the most fastidious to censure, and 
nothing for the most aspiring to hope; and his sermon on “ Thie 
End of Time,” is as profoundly awakening as “ The Happiness of 
separate Spirits” is elevating to our nobler sentiments and re- 
proving to our earthliness. But when he quitted the devotional 
and the practical for the speculative, he was away from home. 
Every one wants to climb a mountain, and it is exceedingly difficult 
to believe beforehand that it needs much strength to achieve the 
task, or that mists can be very dangerous: it looks so clear from 
below, and we feel so strong in the valley. And all of us can re- 
member how, in the days of our youth, the first use we made of 
our Aristotelian alpenstock, was an attempt to ascend some me- 
taphysical Mont Blane or theological Jungfrau; and although 
we cannot exactly say that we reached the summit, yet we are 
sure that we were a great deal higher than the Origin of Evil, 
or the water-shed betwixt Liberty and Necessity. Even to old 
age, Dr Watts felt something of this temptation, and very 
naturally. His forte was explanation. He had an admirable 
faculty of clearing up confusion, within his own line of things. In 
every-day ethics, and in the elements of mental science, he could 
expound, distinguish, simplify, so as few could do better. But 

’ The merits of Watts’ Logic are admirably stated by Tissot of Dijon, in his 
preface to a French translation. (Paris, 1846). “Il y a aussi plus de méthode 
et de clarté peut-étre dans la Logique de Watts que dans celle d’Arnaul. Le 
bon sens Anglais, le sens des affaires, celui de la vie pratique, s’y révéle & un 
trés-haut degré; tandis que le sens spéculatif d’un théologien passablement 
scolastique encore, est plus sensible dans /’Art de penser. Or, Watts a su étre 
complet sans étre excessif; il a touché tres—convenablement tout ce qui devait 


Vétre, et s’est toujours arreté au point précis ou plus de profondeur aurait pu 
nuire & la clarté.” 
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it was unfortunate that he tried to set philosophers right on the 
subjects of Space, and of Liberty and Necessity, nor less unfor- 
tunate that he sought to readjust for theologians the doctrine of 
the Trinity. It is scarcely presumption even in us to say, that 
these were matters too high for him. His mind was not naturally 
designed to master such difficulties ; nor were his habits those of 
profound, continuous, abstract thinking. He was neither Joseph 
Butler, nor Jonathan Edwards, nor William de Leibnitz, but 
the Isaac Watts, whom the most of good men would have rather 
been; and it is no reproach to his general ability to say that he 
failed to ascend those dizzy altitudes, although it might have 
been more to the credit of his prudence if he had never tried. 

If rightly told, a life like that of Isaac Watts would read 
great lessons ; but, for brevity, and notwithstanding the excep- 
tion we have just taken, the whole might be condensed into— 
“Study to be quiet, and to do your own business.” Dr Watts 
had his own convictions. He made no secret of his Nonconfor- 
mity. At a period when many Dissenters entered the Church, 
and became distinguished dignitaries, he deemed it his duty still 
to continue outside of the N ational Establishment. At the same 
time, he was no agitator. He felt no call to rail at his brethren 
for their ecclesiastical defection, nor did he write pamphlets 
against the evils of a hierarchy, real or imagined. But God had 
given him a “ business.” He had given him, as his vocation, to 
join together those whom men had put asunder—mental culture 
and vital piety. And, studying to be quiet, he pursued that 

calling, very diligently, very successfully. Without concealing 
the pec ‘uliar doctrines of the Gospel, w ithout losing the fervour 
of his personal devotion, he gained for that Gospel the homage 
of genius and intelligence; and, like the King of Israel, he 
touched his harp so skilfully, that many who hardly understood 
the words, were melted by the tune. Without surrendering his 
right of private judgment, without abjuring his love of nz atural 
and artistic beauty, he showed his preference for moral excellence, 
his intense conviction of “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” And now, 

in his well-arranged and tasteful study, decorated by his own pe me 
cil, a lute and a telescope on the same table with his Bible, he 
seems to stand before us, a treatise on Logic in one hand and 
a volume of “ Hymns and Spiritual Songs” in the other, assert- 
ing the harmony of Faith and Reason, and pleading for Religion 
and Refinement in firm and stable union. And as far as the 
approvi al of the Most High can be gathered from events or from 
its reflection in the conscience of mankind, the Master has said, 

“Well done, good and faithful servant.” Without trimming, 
without temporizing, he was “ quiet ;” and without bustle, with- 
ut boasting or parade, he did “his own business,” the work 
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that God had given him. And now, no Church repudiates him, 
Nonconformity cannot monopolise him. His eloge is pronounced 
by Samuel Johnson and Robert Southey, as well as Josiah 
Conder; and whilst his monument looks down on Dissenting 
graves in Abney Park, his effigy reposes beneath the consecrated 
roof of Westminster Abbey. And, which is far better, next 
Lord’s day, the Name that is above every name, will be sung in 
fanes where princes worship and prelates minister, as well as in 
barns where mechanics pray and ragged scholars say, Amen, 
in words for which all alike must thank his hallowed genius; and 
it will only be some curious student of hymnology, who will recol- 
lect that Isaac WatTs is the Asaph of each choir, the leader of 
each company. 
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Art. IIIl.—1. Traité des diverses institutions complémentaires du 
Regime Pénitentiare. Par M. BonNnEVILLE. Joubert, Paris. 

2. Syst’me pénitentiare complet. Ses applications pratiques a 
Thomme déchu dans Tintérét de la securité publique, et de la 
moralisation des condamnés. Par A. LEPELLETIER DE LA 
SartHE. Guillaumin et Cie. Paris. 


THE great social sore festering beneath our modern civilisation, 
demands everywhere a more certain and more healthful treat- 
ment than has yet been given it. Hitherto, criminal legislation 
has been in extremes of unnatural severity on the one hand, or 
of impractical sentimentalism on the other; either it has denied 
to the criminal the rights of manhood, or it has provided for him 
as for a species of fallen hero; either it has shut him out from 
the possibility of moral and social rehabilitation, or it has made 
his very crimes the means of his worldly advancement. Any 
one who reads the reports of the inspectors on the various prisons 
in England, must see what a lamentable want of uniformity 
exists in our own prison discipline; what a chaotic, experimental, 
undetermined state the whole question is in, and how we are still 
undecided between entire seclusion and unchecked association,— 
between a mode of treatment which ofters premiums to hypocrisy, 
and one which necessitates brutalisation. And the French are 
in as chaotic a state as ourselves in point of system, with even 
less uniformity in matters of discipline. In France, a prisoner 
or a convict with money may live the life of a lord in many 
ways of personal luxury; and one celebrated forcat, Anthelme 
Collet, was the scandal of the bagne at Rochefort, for the luxu- 
rious life which his secret supplies enabled him to lead. Of itself, 
this uncertainty of discipline is a strong incentive to crime, by 
the kind of lottery character which it gives to punishment. For 
a smaller amount of punishment, of which the criminal may be 
morally sure, will deter him from the commission of an offence 
sooner than the risk of the severest penalty, with the chance of 
escape, or amelioration, to counterbalance it. Indeed, one of 
our greatest living authorities on this question, enumerates as 
one of the causes of crime, “ ‘Temptations caused by the proba- 
bility either of an entire escape, or of subjection to an inefficient 
punishment.” 

While, then, the detection of crime and the degree of conse- 
quent punishment are uncertain, we need not look for any good 
result from the deterring terrors of the law. They are only 
terrors in name; in fact, they may become excitants and. stimu- 
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lants, even as the chance of loss may excite the gambler in 
exact proportion to the hope of gain. And, in like manner, 
under an uncertain system the criminal has, superadded to other 
temptations, the fascination of a tremendous game of chance, 
compared with which the maddest stake ever thrown on the green 
baize, sinks into insignificance. The criminal gambles with his 
life; he stakes on a legal possibility, his manhood, freedom, good 
name, and very existence,—not only for a few feverish hours 
over night, but continuously; his excitement never failing and 
never slackening. Were he certain of his fate—certain of dis- 
covery, and certain of the award—all that gambling incentive 
would be withdrawn; his calculations would resolve themselves 
simply into a question of gain and loss, where he must strike the 
balance between his profits and his penalties, and prove to his 
own satisfaction that what he got outweighed what he paid:— 
that a month’s freedom and one night’s evil-doing, were worth 
seven years’ imprisonment; and a week’s orgies well bought by 
a year’s hard labour and seclusion. 

The first step, then, to a practical settlement of this much- 
vexed question is, for each nation to organise a fixed and certain 
system, which shall be in general and universal use; to allow of 
no difference in the arrangements of the various gaols through- 
out the country, ‘but to have the discipline of each precisely the 
same, according to its purpose; and to make the classification of 
offenders and places of punishment as rigid and distinct as possi- 
ble. The destruction of uncertainty would be the destruction of 
the first and most powerful encouragement, the establishment 
of a rigid uniformity of discipline, the foundation of the most 
certain deterrent, of crime. But to accomplish this with success, 
it is necessary to examine minutely into the workings of the pre- 
sent various penal systems; and only after a careful weighing 
of their merits and defects, to decide on those, or on parts of those, 
which seem most favourable to the grand modern objects of 
prison discipline,—the reformation, and moral as well as social 
rehabilitation, of prisoners. 

This question is agitating the French mind quite as powerfully 
as our own, and, perhaps, even. more confusedly; as, with the 
exception of Mettray and La Colonie Agricole for youthful 
offenders, no attempts have hitherto been made to reform the 
criminal class. Consequently their systems have not been so 
thoroughly ventilated as ours. Of the writers on criminal dis- 
cipline now flooding the French press, we select two, of ten years’ 
interval ; M. Bonneville, who wrote in 1847, and M. Lepelle- 
tier, whose work has but just appeared. It will be interesting 
to trace the change of feeling which may have passed over the 
public, on this question, during this period. 
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We give M. Bonneville’s own resumé of the principles advo- 
cated by him:— 


“1°, La réparation par les condamnés des dommages civils résult- 
ant du crime; 

“2°, Le droit du grace; 

“3°, La libération préparatoire des condamnés radicalement 
amendés; 

“4°, La détention supplémentaire des condamnés incorrigés ; 

‘5°, La raffermissement de l’intimidation préventive envers les 
libérés de justice; 

“6°. Un systeme de surveillance purement observative, pour les 
libérés amendés, énergiquement et eflicacement coercitive, pour les 
libérés réputés dangereux. 

“7°, L’organisation prudente et réguli¢re—d’un patronage, s’ap- 
pliquant, dans une mesure diverse, aux prévenus relaxés, aux familles 
indigentes des detenus, mineurs, et aux libérés adultes amendés; de 
moyens extrémes de travail pour les libérés surveillés; 

8°, Enfin la réforme du syst¢me actuel de réhabilitation des con- 
damnés.” 


We will give the details of each clause in order. 

1. The principle involved in “ the reparation of all civil losses 
and damages caused by crime,” has been generally and ably ad- 
vocated. Years ago Mr Hill urged that prisoners should be put 


to self-supporting labour; and that out of their earnings they 
should make compensation to the injured party, pay the costs of 
the prosecution, support themselves and help towards the sup- 
port of their families, and, if possible, save out of the residue a 
certain sum, to be given to them on their release.’ A slight 
modification in M. Bonneville’s scheme, is the proposal to inscribe, 
among the “ extenuating circumstances” of the French code, the 
voluntary reparation or restitution, by the accused—say in cases 


1 Few men have done more for criminal jurisprudence than Matthew Devon- 
port Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, and his brother, Frederick Hill, late In- 
spector of Prisons for Scotland. To the former, especially, we are indebted for 
a very able and deeply interesting digest of the recent Literature of Criminal 
Jurisprudence. At the request of many friends, he has published his Charges 
to Birmingham Grand Juries. These extend over a period ef eighteen years 
(1839 to 1857), during which great interest has been taken in all questions con- 
nected with the treatment of criminals. To most of the Charges, Mr Hill has 
added a sequel, in which he illustrates the positions taken up in them, and in 
which he states what has been done recently, in regard to the special aspects of 
crime dealt with. Among the subjects so ably treated by Mr Hill, are—Riots— 
Forgery—Embezzlement—Strikes—Reformatory Schools—Causes and Preven- 
tion of Crime-—Burglaries—Charity--Lodging Houses—-Transportation--The 
Ticket-of-Leave System, etc. 

As an illustration of the fresh and graphic style in which these subjects are 
discussed, we would refer to the Sequel to the Charge of 1845. 

We cordially recommend to all who take an interest in these great questions, 
the able and statesmanlike volume, “ Suggestions for the Repression of Crime, 
ete. By M. D. Hill. London, 1857. W. Parker and Son, West Strand.” 
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of robbery—of the thing stolen, or its value. That this necessity 
of restitution would be a strong deterrent, by destroying the 
balance between gain and loss, and making detected crime en- 
tirely loss without any gain whatsoever, M. Bonneville argues 
at some length; adding his protest against fines paid to the 
State, which suffered no damage, while the prosecutor and victim 
goes with his damage unrepaired. What he would restore to 
the State, out of the prisoners’ earnings, would be the legal costs 
of the prosecution—not suffering a centime of these to fall 
either on the prosecutor, or ultimately on the rate-payers through 
the public funds." He also would have a “ masse de réserve,” or 
reserve fund, for the time of liberation, put into the hands of the 
patrons, whose office we shall presently discuss. At present his 
figures give us 5,612,825 fr. worth of stolen property left in the 
hands of criminals (“ les coupables que frappe la justice”); and, 
as “the first crime committed by two-thirds of the recommitted 
is robbery,” his arguments, though diffuse, show how essential it 
is to do away with every kind of premium on theft, and to make 
it a matter of certain dead loss to the thief, both by the way of 
restitution and by that of punishment. Part of his plan—the 
award of costs—is in force here. We should do well to adopt 
the other part—the restitution of the full value of the loss sus- 
tained by the prosecutor, and the payment of the costs of the 
prosecution out of the prisoner’s earnings. M. Bonneville would 
make restitution precede the payment of costs; and he would 
rigorously insist on the perfect fulfilment of both these conditions 

rior to the “ octroi des graces,” of which he makes great account. 
He does not ground his scheme of payment only on the prisoner's 
own earnings after conviction, but would draw it from his private 
funds, if solvent ; fromm his family and friends, if insolvent ; draw 
it, in any case, before the convict should be held eligible for 
preliminary freedom, free pardon, or ulterior liberty, thus intro- 
ducing into the criminal question an extension of the principle 
of warrant to arrest (“contrainte par corps”), recognised in 
actions for debt. But he also strongly advocates the infliction 
of pecuniary fines in lieu of imprisonment for certain offences 
and for special offenders ;* and that each criminal gracié, of 


‘A party of four pickpockets in Manchester, was estimated as having cost 
the country L.26,000 in the amount of plunder they retained and spent, and in 
the cost of their various prosecutions and imprisonments. 

2 We cannot refrain from recording our most emphatic protest, against the 
introduction into the French code of this system of pecuniary damages in cer- 
tain criminal actions, which hitherto have been kept clear of this blot. We 
are sorry that M. Bonneville should have advocated such an introduction, the 
hideous evil of which he might have read in the Anglican statute-book. We 
allude to the following paragraph :— 

“ Dans un siécle d’argent, comme le nétre, il n’est point de moyen plus effi- 
cacement préventif que la condamnation aux dommages-intéréts résultant du 
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whom there are about 2000 annually, shall pay a sum of 100 
fr., either as re-imbursement of the lewal costs, or, if the costs 
have been paid and the injured party ‘satisfied, then as contri- 
butions to the bureau de bienfaisance, under the name of Denier 
i Diea—“ God’s penny,” generally pronounced, and sometimes 
even written, as dernier adieu—which has, by the way, degene- 
rated into a fee to the concierge on taking a new apartment, 
and as the “ earnest” generally of good faith in any bargain. 
It strikes strangely on the ear of any one accustomed to France 
to hear this denier 4 Dieu spoken of with solemnity. 

2. The “ right of pardon,” appealing as it does so entirely to 
the feelings and sentiments, makes large capital for our author. 
He devotes more than a hundred pages to it—his main argument 
resting on the “ necessity of the right of pardon, because the law 
is imperfect ; on its legitimacy, because the judge is fallible,’— 
on which pleas his argument, surely, should have been for jus- 
tice not pardon. Add to ry reasons sundry rhetorical flourishes 
about “ royal clemency being the most beautiful ornament of the 
crown,” and we come to a few, very few, practical arguments. 
Having first made positiye restitution an extenuating circum- 
stance, M. Bonneville would widen this into a plea for pardon. 
He asserts the inspiriting effect of this chance on the reformed 
criminal, and quotes the custom of Lausanne, where “ Ja dimi- 
nution de Ja peine est également classée au nombre des récom- 
penses accordées a la “bonne conduite des détenus;” and of 
Berne, where “surtout on cherche a agir sur les détenus par 
lespoir des récompenses. Aussi les graces sont elles tres nom- 
breuses dans le penitencier de Berne.” Louis XVIII. is 
selected, for somewhat extravagant praise, on account of a certain 
ordonnance promulgated in 1818, 1 advocating mercy and offering 
pardon. 

M. Portalis made some sensible remarks on this ordonnance, 
requiring a continuance of good conduct, industry, and strict 


crime. Dernitrement, la sixitme chambre du tribunal civil de la Seine a con- 
damné, pour délit d’aduitére, le docteur S a2 40,000 fr. de dommages-int¢réts 
au profit du mari outragé et des enfants déshonorés, Cette decision aura, pour 
la prévention des délits semblables, une immense portée intimidative ; toutefois, 
si, au lieu d’une femme riche, il se fat agi d’une simple ouvritre, dont le mari 
n’eiit pu, faire l’'avance des frais, aucune condamnation 3 a des dommages-intéréts 
n’eut pu intervenir. Il y adonc lieu de modifier une loi sous l’empire ‘de F aquelle 
le pauvre ne peut réclamer la réparation du préjudice que lui a causé le délit.” 

We trust that the chivalrous feeling, the delicacy and the manhood of the 
French, will resist the adoption of a law which our own highest legal autho- 
rities have stigmatized as “ disgraceful and dishonouring.” 

‘The preamble runs—“ Si la punition des crimes et délits est le premier 
besoin de la socicté, Le repe ntir, quand il est bien sincére et bien constaté, a d’autant 
plus de droits 2 notre clemencé roy ale, que souvent i/ n'est pas moins 7 tile p 
exemple que la peine méme, et qwil offre la meilleure garantie de la coudelt Suture 
du coupable.” 
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economy, as the conditions for recommendation to mercy; and, 
above all, enjoining that these recommendations be made in just 
proportion—neither so numerous as to render punishment illu- 
sory, nor so few as to dispirit instead of encouraging the prisoners : 
the pardon to be en if, after its promulgation, the pri- 
soner’s conduct was unsatisfactory, and to be made doubly difficult 
of attainment after a recommittal. At the Bagne at Brest, there 
isa Salle dé épreuve, to w hich, after many years of irreproach- 
able conduct, the forgat is admitted. W hen once inscribed here, 
he is not put to the worst kinds of labour ; he is allowed a small 
mattress for his camp-bed, and a little meat on Sundays, ete. 
The “royal clemency” chooses every now and then some one 
from this hall, and a list of the so chosen is hung against the 
wall, “ Voyez, Monsieur,” said an old man, the tears in his 
eyes, “nous pouvons de notre purgatoire entrevoir le paradis. 
Voila lespoir qui nous soutient et nous remencra a la société. 
Nous aurons commencé ici & étre honnétes ; nous pourrons con- 
tinuer quand nous serons rendus & la société.’ 

A longer delay between the sentence and the execution of 
that sentence is ‘advocated, justly enough. At present there is 
not time to make an appeal to the Cour de Cassation from any 
of the remoter parts of France, though the law theoretically 


grants that privilege to every one found guilty of a crime, or 
cast in a civil suit. But M. Bonneville’s peculiarity comes out 
in strong relief when he objects to these — to the Cour de 


Cassation, i in favour of direct petitions to the throne. He says 
that the present law, which prescribes these appeals, “ forces the 
condemned to quit the humble and suppliant attitude which he 
would have taken in approaching the throne, and to assume an 
insolent and rebellious one against justice.” Is not this marvel- 
lously like nonsense? Is ‘it not simply placing law below 
roy alty, and asking, from crowned pity, what the nation has de- 
creed as an attribute of justice? All recommendations to mercy, 
sent up by jurymen, are to accompany the verdict, says M. 
Bonneville ; if sent afterw: ards, they are to be treated as “non 
avenue ;” for a singular reason—“ ‘because we are not Romans 
in our day,” and a ‘wife’s tears and a son’s prayers are held to be 
irresistible. No juryman could withstand these appeals, he says; 
and though it were the greatest villain unhung, for whom the 
wife wept "and the son prayed, he must perforce recommend him 
to an ill-deserved mercy, under such domestic pressure. The 
weakest point of French reasoning is this pon a and ex- 
cessive influence given to all sorts of sentiment; above all, to 
the domestic and family feelings, which are held as incontro- 
vertibly more powerful than any low or reason. 

3. The scheme of “ preparatory liberation,” contains a larger 
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machinery than our ticket-of-leave system, but a machinery 
which our author develops only by degrees. Seeing that the 
first two years after liberation are the most fatal to a man, and 
that of the number of recommitments, more than three-fourths 
are made within that time—this scheme is proposed, both in order 
to modify the suddenness of the transition from incarceration to 
perfect liberty, and also to give discharged convicts a better 
chance in the outer world, than they have now. Want of work 
and consequent poverty, arising chiefly from the dislike of work- 
men to associate with criminals, discharged or on leave, are 
generally fatal both to the English convict and the French 
forcat. To remedy this, M. Bonneville proposes firstly, to dis- 
tinguish so accurately between the reformed and the incorrigible, 
that a man with a ticket-of-leave shall be known from that fact 
to be trustworthy ; secondly, to deliver to the first the “ passport 
of the working-classes,” or the “ livret,” which every domestic 
even, as well as every working-man, is now bound to possess ; and, 
thirdly, to require valid securities, either of his own family, pri- 
vate employers, or a société de patronage, both for his good con- 
duct and certain employment during the whole of the time of 
preparatory liberation. In no ease is this indulgence to be given 
until a prisoner has satisfied all the pecuniary claims we have 
enumerated in the previous sections, as sine quad non; nor until 
he has suffered four-sixths of his time if his sentence was tra- 
vaux forcés, four-fifths if réclusion (transportation to a colonie 
agricole), and three-fourths, if the lowest simple imprisonment. 
He is bound to a certain area of residence, and in case of infrac- 
tion of this rule, he is to undergo the “ supplementary deten- 
tion,’—to be spoken of hereafter,—and his “ masse de réserve,” 
which has been left as a guarantee in the hands of the director 
of the prison, is to be forfeited to the State. With this, he pre- 
serves the right of return to the prison, if he finds the outside 
world too hard for him, and always the right to return at night 
to sleep, if employed near at hand as a day-labourer. This is 
already done at Berne, and many years ago was proposed by Mr 
Hill, who would make prisons asylums for indigence, as well as 
comfortable retreats for guilt. 

The principle of this provisional liberty has been recognised 
since 1832 in the treatment of young criminals, and has been 
found entirely successful. They are placed under the strictest 
possible surveillance during this period of probation; still it is 
outside surveillance, not prison confinement ; and the discipline 
under which they live, though stern and hard, is preventive, not 
punitive. We can easily believe that the good results of which 
M. Bonneville speaks in somewhat excited terms, are yet not 
beyond the truth; for the most logical political economist must 
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sometimes include natural instincts and moral susceptibilities in 
his mathematical calculations. 

Continuing his discussion on this probationary period for 
adults, our author goes into statistics. Assuming that one in 
three convicts will be reformed under his new system, and tak- 
ing their cost at an average of 1 fr. a day (?), he shows by 
Cocker, that the State will save 736,293 fr. yearly by the 
adoption of this system of preparatory liberation. A certain sum 
is fixed, on a not very certain basis, and utterly valueless, now 
a the whole proportions are changed. 

“ Detention supplementaire ” comes into the same division 
of a work as “ La libération préparatoire,” and may be com- 
pressed into a very few words. 

It is proposed that ev ery convict not inscribed on the list of 
the reformed, be detained, “a titre de punition disciplinaire,” for 
a twelfth part of the time to which he was originally sentenced, 
if his sentence had been imprisonment ; a tenth-part ‘if réclusion; 
and an eighth if travaux forcés : the recommitted to have three 
respective periods doubled. 

Beside this “ supplementary detention,” it is proposed that 
punishment-days in prison shall not be counted as part of the 
sentence. Thus, if a man be punished a hundred times, he 
must remain in gaol a hundred days beyond the time of his origi- 
nal sentence, his punishment-days going for nothing. But M. 
Bonneville has provided a way of escape, even for the impenitent 
sinner ; and tiiis is, to obtain respectable recognisances, mount- 
ing up from 100 to 1000 fr., as guarantee for his good conduct 
for the first two years of his liber ‘ation ; or, in the case of one 
utterly without means to procure so large a sum, a bail reduced 
to 25 fr., with the ad lition of the caution morale of a house- 
holder. Which plan gives, in point of fact, full and irresponsible 
extra-judicial powers to the governors of gaols, who may, at their 
pleasure, mulct, fine, detain, and punish a man to the last hour 
of his life. 

5. How is “preventive intimidation” to be rendered more 
complete ? a: ‘ks M. Bonneville; by which he means, How can 
the number of recommittals be reduced? His answer is, “La 
nécessité dune aggravation foreée envers les récidivistes.” At 
present, the judge and jury can lessen the gross sum of punish- 
ment fixed by the law,—reducing a sentence of death to five 
vears of hard labour (travaux forcés) ; one of hard labour for 
life to five years réclusion, or confinement in a penal settlement ; 
hard labour for a fixed period to two years imprisonment ; ré- 
clusion to one year’s imprisonment ; and this, too, even where 
there are no extenuating circumstances, and in the face of 
numerous recommittals. Seeing that, in the last few years, re- 
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committals have augmented more than 25 per cent., the question 
certainly calls for some resettling. 

6. His ticket-of-leave men at large, and his prisoners at last 
discharged—fines paid and supplementary detention satisfied— 
we have now to act with, for, or against them, by means of the 
high police. “ La surveillance de la haute police est pour la 
société un droit de légitime défense,” said M. le Ministre de 
l'Intérieur in 1842; and “la question de la surveillance des 
libérés est un des plus graves probl¢mes qui puissent attirer 
Y'attention des philosophes et des législateurs,” said an honourable 
senator. The liberated convict of France was once placed under 
one of the strictest forms of surveillance which even this police 
and formula-loving country contained. But the present system 
is a considerable modification of the ways of the past. Govern- 
ment may still determine, if so minded, the place of residence 
where the freed convict must remain; but, in effect, the prisoner 
fixes on that himself, before his liberation. He then receives a 
feuille de route, regulating the line of country which he is to 
take, and the time he is to remain at each point of rest. His 
jfeuille bears on it a large C, to intimate more easily to the police 
that he was once a “ Condamné.” He must present himself 
before the maire of the commune within twenty-four hours 
after arriving at his place of destination; and he cannot change 
his residence, without notifying that fact to the same functionary, 
three days beforehand: when he receives from him a new 
feuille de route, traced on the plan of the old. So that, virtually, 
a freed prisoner may both choose and change his place of resi- 
dence at his will. 

M. Bonneville is wroth with these regulations, both for their 
harshness to his reformed, and their laxity to his impenitent, 
criminals. The feuille de route and its tell-tale C, the line of road 
so rigorously mapped out, the incessant surveillance of the police 
at each step, all these he says—and truly—are so many hin- 
drances in the way of the honest rogue, and, therefore, so many 
necessities for new crimes; while they are perfectly ineffective for 
the hardened and vicious man in the facility for crime and vaga- 
bondage which they leave him. Citing numerous opinions against 
the system in present force, he then presents his own, as fol- 
lows :—A certain and fixed place of residence, chosen by the 
prisoner himself—for the hardened, Algeria or any other colony 
named by Government ; a passport instead of a feuille de route, 
with all special indications suppressed; his masse de réserve 
doled out only in proportion to his needs; in case of recommit- 
ment, the surveillance of the police to continue as long as the 
second sentence pronounced ; reformed criminals to be able to 
buy off this surveillance, by sureties depositing from 100 to 
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3000 francs, and answering for their good conduct; if relaps- 
ing into crime, the recognisances to be forfeited to the State ; 
exemplar y cr iminals to be simply under the moral bail of a house- 
holder and a pecuniary recognisance of 25 francs, then released 
from all further surveillance—the government, ” however, still 
retaining the right, under letters from the procureur du roi, to 
exercise that suspended surveillance when it will; criminals 
guilty of grave offences, to be under surveillance for not longer 
than’ twenty y ars. 

7. Pimnias, as we have more than once indicated, is put 
forward as one of the most important elements in M. Bonneville’s 
scheme for the repentance and well-doing of his liberated con- 
victs. Societies, on this helpful principle, have already been 
established for the young; none in 1847, for adults. “ Les amis 
de Venfance,” in Paris—formed, though for the protection of 
innocent children—and Mettray and La Colonie for guilty ones, 
have demonstrated the moral utility of such institutions for those 
who have fallen, or for those who, from any cause whatsoever— 
ignorance, crime, or inability—cannot help themselves. The 
patronage proposed is to be extended also to the wives and 
families of criminals during the term of their imprisonment (a 
substitute for our work-houses); to all young prisoners, when 
released, and to released adults of good conduct ; taking, if need 
be, the form of public places of refuge, or large ‘workshops ; ; but, 

says M. Bonneville, rigorously plac ed as a corollary to the cole 
lular system of imprisonment only. The incorrigible offender is 
to share in none of these benefits. For him Algeria,—or some 
other Gallic Botany Bay,—where he can do but little mischief, 
and is directly under “ coercive surveillance.” 

8. The rehabilitation of the condemned, both for possessions 
and fair fame, has long occupied the attention of the French 
lawgivers. In 1791, a very remarkable set of articles was drawn 
up concerning the “civil baptism” of a released prisoner. Mo- 
dified, but substantially preserved in the code of 1808, it is in 
force at this day, with two small alterations. The results are, 
that out of 37,955 criminals condemned in seventeen years to 

“ peines afflictives ou infamantes,” up to 1847, only 388 had 
been restored to their civil rights. M. Bonney ille Ww ae widen 
the basis of rehabilitation, and so augment the number of the 
rehabilitated; he would not absolutely exclude the recommitted 
from this civil grace, after they have undergone a period of 
penance double that which he ‘r squires from first offenders ; 
and he would shorten the term of civil death for all. A man 
condemned only by the correctional police,* now loses all his 
civil rights, equally with one condemned to “ afflictives and 
infamantes” punishments. He (1) cannot vote at elections ; (2) 
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nor be elected ; (3) nor sit on juries, nor be employed in any public 
or administrative capacity ; (4) nor bear arms; (5) nor have a 
vote in the family councils; (6) nor be tutor or guardian except 
of his own children, and with the consent of the family ; (7) nor 
be a verifyer or a witness of any legal acts ; (8) nor give evidence 
incourt, excepting as a simple statement ; (9) nor go on the Bourse, 
nor exercise the functions of agent de change or commission 
agent, nor vote in the merchants’ meetings ; (10) nor make one of 
the n: eal guard ; (11) nor serve in the French army ; (12) nor 
keep a se hool, nor teach. A curious anomaly existed when M. 
Bonneville wrote, in the working of this law of civil degradation. 
A man condemned to five years réclusion for a crime, ‘night be 
reinstated in his civil rights ; but a man condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment only, for a less heinous offence, could not be so on 
account of an omission in the code providing for the rehabilita- 
tion of criminals, which forgot to include “ correctional offences” 
in its category. A strangely unjust and anomalous position 
truly, giving privileges to crime not accorded to simple offences, 
and making the “extenuating circumstances,” which reduced 
the scale of punishment, exaggerate the after disabilities. This 
deficiency M. Bonneville proposes to supply in his new code ; 
also, he would render rehabilitation the reward of proved amend- 
ment only; but more easily to be obtained by the amended, than 
at present. 

It will be seen, by this brief summary, what is the master- 
chord of M. Bonneville’s theor y—namely, the distinction to be 
made between the reformed and the incorrigible criminal—the 
indulgences that are to be granted to the one, the severities prac- 
tised towards the other; the moral anodynes on the right hand, 
the social scourges on the left. To all of which we should have 
no objection, provided there was no analogy between crime and 
disease, no connection between crime and organization, and no 
such things, in human nature, as hypocrisy or partiality , the greed 
of gain or the lust of power. But with what we know of human 
frailty —with, for instance, the Birmingham gaol and Lieutenant 
Austin in our memories, with John Frost’s pamphlet in our 
hands, and the painful revelations that surge up from the abyss 
of the Bagnes and other places of irresponsible power, we should 
prefer to give governors as little latitude as possible; and rather 
frame such laws as would of themselves deal out justice, so as 
to make a man’s liberty, regeneration, and well- being, depend 
wholly on himself, and not in the least on the capricious favour 
of an individual or a board. 


A very different book to the one we have been condensing, is 
the scientific production of M. Lepelletier de la Sarthe, of the 
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Medical Academy. M. Bonneville’s literary forte lies in apos- 
trophes, M. Lepelletier’s in ancient history , physiology, and Greek. 
The one brings the hour-glass of the orator, which, by the way, 
he forgets to turn; the other, the scalpel of the anatomist. But 
both belong to the reformatory school of punishment, in opposi- 
tion to the blind old revengeful school, which, like that cruel 
code of 1810, “punished for the sake of punishing.” Their 
means are different, but their ends are the same. The re- 
formation, rehabilitation, and gradual abolition of the criminal 
class, is what they both aim at ; and both by the ways of hope and 
humanity. But M. Lepelletier recognises an element in crime 
not touched on by his fellow-labourer; namely—disease. And, 
amongst other forms of disease, he speaks of monomania, as an ex- 
citing. cause ; quoting, as an example of the ignorance as well as 
the brutality of the primitive school, these words of M. Mare :— 
“ La monomanie est une ressource moderne; elle serait trop 
commode pour arracher tantdt les coupables a la juste sévérité 
des lois; tantdt pour priver un citoyen de sa liberté : quand on 
ne pourrait pas dire qu'il est coupable, on dirait: I] est fou; et 
Yon verrait Charenton remplacer la Bastille. Si la monomanie 
est une maladie, il faut, lorsqu’elle porte a des crimes capitaux, 
la guérir en place de Gréve ;” that is, by the scaffold. Treating 
of the imitative propensities of monomaniacs, M. Lepelletier 
speaks distinctly, but not violently, of the evil effects of publicity 
in matters of crime; public executions, the published details of 
murder, robbery, arson, etc., all arouse the imitation of latent 
monomaniacs, and produce fresh crimes in the same track. An 
assertion supported by quotations from various writers on medi- 
cal jurisprudence, and by his own private professional experience ; 
and the principle of which has more than once engaged the at- 
tention of thinking men among ourselves, with reference to our 
own excessive police publicity. Our author lays down a guide 
for legal distinction between monomaniacal and criminal offences ; 
namely, that with the first, the crime itself, the mere action of 
murder, robbery, incendiarism, theft, is the end; with rational 
offenders it is the means to an end. Of idiotism, insanity, mad- 
ness, and febrile delirium, there is no question, judicially or 
medically, as to the moral irresponsibility they include ; but, of 
somnambulism, a puzzling condition, abnormal, but not clearly 
defined, he can give no certain rules, but leaves the question of 
guilt or irresponsibility to the “perspicacity of the magistrate.” 
he same with drunkenness and delirium tremens. He con- 
cludes this section by opposing the execution of a criminal capi- 
tally condemned, who, in the meantime, has become insane or 
mad. “ Saberastion of liberty,” recognised by the penal code 
but not defined, and “ absence of intention,” may both stand as 
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excuses under certain circumstances; but no mere moral coer- 
cion is held sufficient for the one, nor homicide, though uninten- 
tional, if resulting from imprudence, for the other. Self-defence, 
either against assassination or burglary, “le meurtre commis par 
l'epoux sur son épouse ains que sur le complice, & linstant ot 
il les surprend en flagrant délit dans la maison conjugale,” are 
both excusable motives of homicide, in the French code. To 
these M. Lepelletier would add the chance meeting of enemies 
inflamed with hatred and passion, as on the same list with mad- 
ness and insanity, and in contradistinction to the orthodox duel, 
which he characterises as a “mad, brutal, and unjust act, with- 
out reason, without dignity, without devotion, without national 
spirit in its principle; having egotism for its basis, a false point 
of honour for its motive, and, too frequently, injustice and decep- 
tion for its results.” The duel is legally forbidden in France, 
but not to any good and practical results. Parricide, premedi- 
tated assassination, poisoning, and other “ first-class crimes,” are 
unpardonable; the “ kings of France, on ascending the throne, 
engaging themselves by oath never to listen to the petitions for 
mercy presented by their authors.” 

The French have four modes of citing a man before the ma- 
gistrate :—1. “ Le mandat de comparution,” simply a summons 
to appear before the juge (instruction on a certain day and hour, 
to be interrogated; a mode which is not held dishonouring, and 
which is resorted to in most cases not of extreme gravity. 2. “ Le 
mandat d’amener ;” to be put in force “ si l’inculpé fait defaut,” 
or if he is accused of a crime “ emportant peine aftictive ou in- 
famante.” 3. “ Le mandat de dépdt,” or immediate arrest and 
imprisonment, under the simple designation of the person: the 
nature of the crime with which he is charged not specified ; and 
4. “ Le mandat d’arrét,” which is the same as the foregoing in 
its action, with two additions—a specification of the crime for 
which the arrest is made, and a citation of the law against the 
criminal. This last mode is only used in extreme cases of patent 
guilt. The different tribunals are in the following order :—The 
tribunal de police, for simple offences; the tribunal correction- 
nel, for graver offences; the cour d’assizes, for crimes; and la 
haute cour de justice, for offences against the State—such as at- 
tempted regicide, high treason against the monarch or the coun- 
try, or the political offences arising out of a coup d'état manqué, 
or premature insurrection. 

Without any servile Anglo-mania on him, M. Lepelletier can- 
not refrain from eulogising our expeditious manner of despatch- 
ing causes, and the large latitude given to our accused, by the 
practice of taking bail and entering into recognisances. He 
complains bitterly of the long imprisonment before trial, usual in 
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France, where an imprisonment of two months or more may end 
in acquittal or a sentence of seven days; or where, by the 
tyranny of the magistrate, a man may pass two years before a trial 
which shall result in a sentence of a month or two. He also in- 
veighs against the bad state of the violons, or lock-up houses, 
where drunkards, and vagrants, and sharpers, and perhaps an 
innocent artisan, are huddled together in a room, and under 
conditions to which a careful cattle-breeder would not send his 
beasts. By all accounts, our own lock-ups are not much supe- 
rior; and we can match Alphonse Karr’s suicides in the violons, 
with the like, as well as with sudden deaths, in our own. It 
seems as if, in the first and most trifling arrest—an arrest for 
police offences yet unproved—the law had exhausted all the 
ingenuity possible to render such a casualty degrading and demo- 
ralising, though the offence be of the smallest possible amount, or 
though the arrest be an entire mistake. Rising higher in the 
criminal class, the legal offender qualifies himself for comfortable 
lodgings, and often a luxurious dietary, in a grand stone palace 
where he has—sometimes and under some systems—all that his 
depraved nature desires; food, warmth, physical well-being, long 
hours of sleep, and idleness. But he must have committed some 
great crime before he obtains this promotion. A small one, in- 
cluding a short sentence, leaves him to rigorous treatment ; and 
an arrest, in a case of mistaken identity, consigns him to a night 
of degradation and filth. 

The criminal class, says M. Lepelletier, may be divided into 
eight types; to each of which belong distinctive moral charac- 
teristics and unerring physiognomical signs. To the first, the 
vagabond, belongs recklessness; he must therefore be taught 
prudence. To the second, the ruffian (querelleur), passion ; to 
him therefore moderation. To the third, the sharper (escroc), 
cunning; teach him in the prison school good faith. To the 
fourth, the fanatic, violence; replace this by mildness. ‘To the 
fifth, the thief, covetousness; teach him equity. To the sixth, 
the depraved, corruption; show him the beauty of purity. To 
the seventh, the poisoner, perfidy ; give him instead benevolence. 
To the eighth, the murderer, cruelty; lead him back to huma- 
nity. And to all give legal probity, by the salutary intimida- 
tions of human justice, while perfecting that higher lesson of 
‘virtuous probity.” The physical signs which M. Lepelletier 
details with all the precision of a mathematical science, are too 
lengthy for quotation, and are, besides, too arbitrary to be exact. 
Lavater did not go farther on the dangerous road of formulizing 
a shadowy theory, when he said that squint-eyed people were 
wicked, and short-sighted ones stupid and bad both, than our 
medical jurist, when he asserts of the vagabond, that “ aven- 
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turier, vaurien, garnement, mauvais sujet, et polisson,” that “ sa 
dém: arche nonchalante ou grotesquement cadencée, présente assez 
littéralement la traduction de son insouciance, de sa paresse, ou 
de lexcentricité de ses conceptions ;” that the querelleur has 
“ dirty and disordered hair ;” the fanatique “a proud and bold 
look, mobile and quivering lips :” ;” that “ everything about a thief 
betokens indelicacy and contempt of the rights of others 3” that 
the debauchee has “a penetrating and diabolical glance—the 
dazzling and fatal look of the panther and the caiman,” and that 
his “ sourire grimacé, perfide, porte dans l’ame une sorte de froid 
glacial, une influence pénibleet presque lethefére;” that a poisoner 
has a “ voix flitée et mielleuse ; la parole flatteuse, obligeante ; le 
geste captieux, indécis ; l’attitude flexible et mal assurée ;” and 
that the lips of a murderer are “ thin, quivering, contracted, his 
nostrils open and dilating, and his walk convulsive and bound- 
ing.” This is the only weak part of M. Lepelletier’s book, but 
it is a weak part; the riding ot a hobby to the ridicule beth of 
hobby and rider, and their final landing in a pathless swamp. 
Speaking of the predisposing causes of crime, M. Lepelletier 
notes, (1) age; (2) sex; (3) original condition ; (4) profession ; 
(5) place ; (6) time. What a different classification to the follow- 
ing searching practical list in Mr Hill’s Causes of Crime :'— 


1. The largest number of young criminals are orphans, or illegitimate ; or, if 
their parents are living, they are of bad conduct and character. Seldom has 
the adult criminal received a word of good advice befure his committal to pri- 
son; the young have rarely a mother deserving the name of mother, and the 
filial affection which they often show to the matron and chaplain, touchingly 
points out the grand want and the grand loss of their lives. 

“ Les mineurs,” says M. Bonneville, “sont entrainés au mal par le défaut 
d'éducation, par la misére, par l’impuissance du travail ; la plupart du temps pervertis 
par example ou les conseils vicieux pernicieux de leur famille. ‘“ Even the mere 
power of reading and writing, without reference to exercise in their intelligent 
use, are comparatively rare among criminals. Of more than 16,000 persons in 
Scotland (where education is more general than in England), received into the 
prisons in one year while I was inspector there, only 4700, or less than one in 
three, could read well; and less than 1200, or one in thirteen, could write well ; 
and of the whole number, 312, or one in fifty, had learnt more than mere reading 
and writing; 3400 of these prisoners could not read at all; and 8510 could not 
write at all.” The governor of Edinburgh prison said, that he never met with a 
single person who was at the same time addicted to crime and in the habit of 
reading. 

2. Above sixty-five millions are spent in the United Kingdom in intoxicating 
drink ; ten times ihe amount of Engiish poor-rates. 

3. Although there were, at that time (1847) about 1000 depositors in the 
Savings Bank at Jedburgh (no inconsiderable portion of the population of the 
district) only one of these depositors, during a period of five years, had been 
committed to prison. 

4 and 5, Two young women were sent to prison in Edinburgh for beating a 

carpet at a wrong hour, and a boy of twelve was sent to the lock-up for playing 
at marbles in the street. Sergeant Adams speaks of a child of ten years old, 
sent to prison five times, for similar offences. The game laws are a fertile source 
of crime ; as also the indissolubility of the marriage tie, together with the laws 
of property relating to married women. The cost of unworthy husbands, dis- 
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. Bad training and ignorance. 
. Drunkenness and other kinds of profligacy. 

3. Poverty. 

. Habits of violating the laws engendered by the creation of 
artificial offences. 

5. Other measures of legislation, interfering unnecessarily in 
private actions, or presenting examples of injustice. 

6. Temptations to crime, caused by the probability either of 
entire escape, or of subjection to an insufficient punishment. 

Of age, says M. Lepelletier, it is between 16 and 35, that the 
greatest number of crimes are committed, and the greatest num- 
ber, within these limits, at 19 years of age. 

In sex, the woman has an advantage of one-seventh to one- 
half over the man; of youthful crimes he commits five times as 
many as she, and of suicides three times as many. “ Sedentary 
life, maternal education, and religious duties,” are given as the 
causes of this favourable proportion: the man’s greater strength 
and energy, his larger passions and larger needs, “ pride, ambi- 
tion, the imperious necessity of honours, dignities, and fortune,” 
are the causes of his facility to fall. 

Of original condition, celibacy and bad training are placed as the 
two most strongly marked predisposing causes. ‘The unmarried, 
widowers, and widows, forming about four-fifths of the accused. 

Speaking of professions, our author gives the following com- 
parative numbers :—Seventy-three proprietors and rentiers, out 
of that large unnumbered class in France; twenty-five salaried 
public functionaries out of 158,227; two physicians and three 
officiers de santé; forty solicitors (avoués) “ poursuivis disci- 
plinairement,” and two taken before the court of assizes, out of a 
roll-call of 3016; of 9765 notaires, twenty-two before the court 
of assizes, one hundred and thirty in the minor courts; eleven 
artists; five hundred and thirty-one merchants out of 7096 causes 
before the assizes; twelve sheriff’s officers’at the assizes, two hun- 
dred in the minor courts, out of 7828 ; nine hundred out of 364,133 
artizans, “ employed in the animal kingdom ;” six hundred out of 


charged convicts and soldiers, runaway and returning, of any man however vile, 
being allowed to come and claim their wives’ earnings, is incalculable. In my 
time, the mass of murders were of wives and husbands, which a facile law of 
divorce would have prevented. 

6. The trickery of the bar, and the purely technical defences so often set up, 
are among the most fertile sources of crime, from the lottery character they 
give to punishment.—(See ante.) Men have barristers or others arguing on 
known and confessed false grounds. Must not that shake what little notion of 
truth and morality they have got, to the very centre? Also, the custom of be- 
stowing large premiums on the police for the discovery of great crimes, is an 
inducement, both to the police to let the small offender ripen into the full cri- 
minal, to the offender, from the belief that, as he got off last time, so he shall this. 
Again introducing the question of chance.—Hill on Crime. 
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457,371 of those “ employed in the vegetable kingdom ;” eight 
hundred, out of 236,411, of those “ employed in the mineral 
kingdom ;” nine hundred and twenty-eight servants, out of 
8,501, 768, almost all for robbery, their numbers incre asing every 
year, representing a tenth part of the entire popul: ition, and 
be: wing a sixth part of the accusations; eighteen hundred vaga- 
bonds and beggars, out of a floating population of about 200,000, 
according to M. Villeneuve’s calculations—more than half having 
been already convicted. If these numbers may be relied on they 
are W onderfully significant of the state of public morality in 
France, and of the wide difference there is between the criminal 
class at home and the same class abroad. We are glad to see 
our friends, the medical men and the artists—which word includes 
every dentmniontion of art—come out so cleanly in such a veri- 
table Black List. Eighteen hundred and fifty-two, the year =— 
this list was calculated, was a white year for them ; but we fe: 
they are not always so prudent and inoffensive. 

The departments of the Seine, the Bouches du Rhéne, Seine- 
Inférieure, Loire-Inférieure, and the Rhone, are the worst in 
France. Murder in Corsic saul Les Bouches ‘de Rhone; forgery 
in Paris; robbery and domestic thieving in the department of the 
Seine; and an excess of criminality in towns over the country of 
five totwo: these are the statistics given under the head of places. 
Under that of time, is nothing but an n obser vation, that in barbarous 
periods men were br utal, in civilised ones they are cunning. 

Crime is on the increase,’ say the French jurists. From 
1846 to 1850, M. Béranger states, it has increased in the propor- 
tion of 310 in 1000. Parricide we doubled; infanticide increased 
49, and assassination 22, per cent.; and certain offensive crimes 
against children below sixteen years of age have more than 
tripled. The total number of prisoners in France in 1852 was 
66,260.22 The recommittals are a fifth of all accused of offences, 
and a third of those accused of crimes. Out of 33,005 reaccused 


‘Tam happy to be able to state, as the result of many years of inquiry and 
observation, that my belief is, that even under present circumstances the quan- 
tity of crime in this country is steadily decreasing, and taking a milder and 
milder form; that it is less than at any previous period of our history, even 
without reference to the increase of wealth and population; but, that bearing 
these in mind, and estimating the extent of crime by the average amount of 
privation, fear, and suffering, which it causes to each member of society, the 
decrease is great indeed.—//7/l. 

* Nothing can be more fallacious than taking the returns from time to time 
of the number of persons apprehended, and of the offences of which they are 
convicted, as indications of the comparative amount of crime; yet this fallacy 
is still commonly persisted in, These returns take no notice of the increase of 
population, the greater efficiency of the police, the increased willingness to give 
evidence (arising in part from a diminished fear of maltreatment), a less reluc- 
tance to prosecute (owing partly to the abolition for many offences of the punish- 
ment of death, and to the State now taking upon itself, in England, the chief, 
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in 1852, 14,115 had been convicted once, others four times, and 
1700 from ten to thirty and even more times than these. How 
best to reduce this terrific proportion is now the object of M. 
Lepelletier’s future pages ; in which he examines first the penal 
condition of the past and present, before offering his suggestions 
towards a code and a condition of the future. 

Passing by the tortures of the past—the burnings and quarter- 
ings, the bootikins and the thumbikins, the oubliettes, the maiden, 
the brandings, and the various mutilations beloved by a savage 
time—we come to the code of the present, the eleven modes of 
punishment now in force in France:— 


“Comme peines correctionnelles: 1°, L’amende; 2°, L’interdiction, & 
temps, de certains droits civiques, civils, ou de famille; 3°, L’empri- 
sonnement simple. Comme peines infamantes: 4°, La dégradation 
civique; 5°, Le banissement. Comme peines afflictives et infamantes: 
6°, La séclusion; 7°, La détention; 8°, Les travaux forcés & temps; 
9°, La déportation; 10°, Les travaux forcés & perpetuité; 11°, La 
mort.” 


Of the first, the fine (if an offence against the simple police, 
from one to fifteen francs; if against the correctional police, from 
sixteen francs to twenty thousand francs and over) is charac- 
terized by M. Lepelletier as “ une peine regrettable en ce qu'elle 
frappe la famille innocente du condamné seul coupable.” 

The temporary suspension of certain civic rights, also, he con- 
demns as often falling short of, or overpassing, its end; and then 
he turns to the other penalties, which he masses together as 
imprisonment, banishment, transportation, and death. 

Opposed to M. Bonneville, who strenuously advocates the 
“cellular system,” which he, on the other hand, calls a “living 
sarcophagus,” he is equally opposed to the want of classification 
which unhappily marks the internal arrangements of the French 
prisons. He insists on a total separation of sexes: not merely 
separation under the same roof, but in distinct and distant esta- 
blishments;' a separation of the young and the adult ; a separa- 
tion of debtors and untried and political prisoners from the cri- 
minals: these, again, to be classed according to the nature of 
their offences and the terms of their sentences,—in time, to be 
resifted into “ intractable, well-conducted, and reformed.” Uni- 
formity of internal régime; coarse and scrupulously clean clothes; 
simple fare, sufficient and varied, but not running into the “ culi- 
nary luxury” of our English model prisons; isolation at night 
only, and then not by means of closed cells, but simply by screen- 
and in Scotland the whole, expense of prosecution); and they take no account, 
also, of the increase of wealth, or the change in what the law declares to be 


crime.— fill. 
1 See, on that point, Colonel Chesterton’s amusing but illogical book. 
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work; the abolition of the prison cantine,’ which now supplies 
spirits, wine, and tobacco, and has been the means of extrava- 
gant excesses on the part of wealthy prisoners and forgats; no 
pocket-money (denier de poche) allowed for personal indul- 
gences; intellectual, moral, and religious instruction, of which 
there seems to be at present a fatal and dreary want; moral, not 
material, surveillance; punishment to consist, in an ascending 
scale, of private and public reprimand—the temporary suspension, 
or complete suppression, of previous marks of distinction—the 
assignment to a certain part of the prison where the refractory 
alone are kept, and which occupies the lowest place in the prison- 
world—retrenchment both in the quantity and quality of the 
food—isolation —the cells (cachot)—-strait-jacket; rewards to be 
liberal and effective, and labour self-remunerative and self-sup- 
porting;—these are M. Lepelletier’s propositions, treating of 
prison discipline generally. 

We come now to the various kinds of prisons and places of 

unishment appointed for the service of the state; beginning with 
Rs établissements des Jeunes Détenus, at Mettray, etc. We 
shall not enter on these now, but pass at once to the adult prisons. 

The first are, “ Les prisons municipales,” for those pit it 
by the simple police; the second, “ Les maisons d’arrét,” for 
those accused of offences falling under the jurisdiction of the cor- 
rectional police—also, provisionally, and in distinct parts, for those 
suspected of crimes; the third, “ Les maisons de justice,” for 
those accused of crimes, while waiting for their trial; the fourth, 
“ Les maisons de correction,” for those condemned by the correc- 
tional police. But all these are for short times and small offences. 
They are rather houses of correction than prisons, properly so 
called. The first that present any grave or serious attempts at 
discipline or purpose are, “ Les maisons centrales,” answering to 
our county gaols. 

The Maisons Centrales are divided into “ maisons de correc- 
tion pour les condamnés par voie de police correctionnelle, a plus 
d'un an d’emprisonnement,” and into “ maisons de force pour les 
sujets des deux sexes condamnés a la séclusion par les cours 
@assises, pour les femmes qui doivent subir la peine des travaux 
forcés.” There are twenty-one in all; thirteen for men only, 

' “T earnestly recommend that wine and spirits be among the articles thus, 
but thus only, permitted to be bought (that is, under the Mark System of delay 
to the prisoner’s liberation, by appropriating the marks he has earned to sensual 
indulgence). They should be charged very high; be at the same time earnestly 
dissuaded from ; and would thus, I am convinced, be for the most part volun- 
tarily resisted. But it is expressly to cultivate this latter habit and power that 
the privilege is recommended; and the training for return to society would be 
obviously incomplete, which authoritatively excluded from a prison this, one of 
its most powerful temptations.”--The Mark System of Prison Discipline. By 
Captain Maconochie, R.N. 
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six for women, and two for men and women together ; and their 
inmates in 1854 were 22,328, of whom 267 were condemned to 
irons, and 6075 were recommittals. Insufficient food and of 
bad quality; the cantine in full activity ; “the absence of all 
means of nocturnal isolation ; the enforcement of absolute silence 
always and everywhere; the deplorable state of the yards, dan- 
gerous in summer from the want of shade, space, and air,—more 
dangerous still in winter by the damp, rain, snow, and freezing 
winds, against which there is no shelter, ete. ;’—these are M. 
Lepelletier’s principal counts of complaint on the score of the 
physical arrangements. In their work, he objects to the number 
and the kind of “industries” taught. Above sixty different 
trades, most of them sedentary and practicable only in towns, are 
followed in these prisons. Some of the trades are—the fabrica- 
tion of porte-mennaies, chapelets, and accordions, against which 
we cannot endorse M. Lepelletier’s wrathful italics. Intellectual 
and moral education at the lowest possible ebb, and apparently 
no efficient machinery for its improvement; punishments, in- 
cluding the cell, the dark cell, irons, and the lash; 6°33 deaths 
per cent. (in a free life, the proportion is 24; in Paris even, 


only 2°62 per cent.) ; 52 mental alienations and 9 suicides per 
annum, give no very favourable data of the Maisons Centrales, 
as revealed by the statistics of M. Lepelletier. In fact, they 
have confessedly failed. Men come out worse than they went 
in; and, in spite of all their personal privation while in them, 
are not disinclined to return. They are ineffectual in prevent- 
ing crime; they are effectual in increasing criminals; they 
deepen the criminal stain on all who come within the shadow of 
their walls ; and every criminal jurist feels that they are failures, 
and something worse. In opposition, then, to these Maisons Cen- 
trales, the cellular system, or solitary confinement, has found 
many advocates. We should have thought that the results of this 
experiment, both in America and England, and its partial aban- 
donment as a system by us, its practical cruelty and its practical 
inutility, would have cooled the enthusiasm of the French theo- 
rists. M. Lepelletier, while confessing, loudly as may be, the 
horrors of the Maisons Centrales, sees no good substitute in the 
cellular system ; excepting, indeed, for the short time he would 
have between arrest and examination, when it is needful to keep 
perhaps an innocent man uncontaminated and an honourable 
one undisgraced, and as a temporary and severe mode of punish- 
ment for the refractory. Under other than these conditions, he 
would erase the cellular system from the list of even possible 
methods of imprisonment. 

Next in order, and superior in severity, are the Bagnes; ori- 
ginally rowing vessels and gallies. The Bagnes now are places 
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where “ prisoners are confided to the triple care of walls, chains, 
and the strictest surveillance.” Prior to the institution of these 
former pandemoniums, there was nothing between simple im- 
prisonment for life and the punishment of death ; and even now 
they immediately precede that sentence as the last degree of 
living punishments. 3randed with hot irons on the shoulders, 
under Charles VII., with nose, tongue, ears, and lips, slit ; the 
“sorcerer, the blasphemer, the forger, the bankrupt, the assassin, 
the poacher, and the smuggler,” mixed up together; even so 
late as 1818, chained immoveably to their seats, decimated by 
death, and almost all struck with hideous diseases ; tortured, 
and the tariff of the executioner’s dues fixed by written and de- 
clared regulations—one price for hanging, another for burning 
alive, another for breaking on the wheel, mutilation, etc., etc. ; 
the executioner, to whom large latitude of time and additional 
cruelties was allowed, being one of the forcats himself ;—such was 
the condition of the for¢ats of the Bagnes, a gang whose name was 
synonymous with every human vice, and from which no man 
could come out undefiled or worthy of the name of man; yet 
to which, in the time of the Empire, five hundred prisoners of 
war would be sent at once; and which, in the days of the Resto- 
ration, was reinforced by the beaten political party of La Loire. 
They are somewhat changed in the present day, but still far from 
what they should be, or might become, under a humanizing and 
moral discipline. There are three Bagnes—Brest, Toulon, and 
Rochefort ; and their average popul: tion is from 7000 to 8000. 

Formerly, the journey to the Bagne was made on foot. A file 
of forcats, sometimes as many as 200, called the ng. was 
heavily ironed at Bicétre. Their irons consisted of a collar 
rivetted round the neck, from which hung a heavy Ps ain as low 
as the waist, whence it was taken to the collar of the next forcat, 
and so on to the last of the file; by this means all were liter ally 
chained together. This terrible procession was commanded by 
the captain of the chain, as he was called, accompanied by volun- 
teer officers and a physician, and by the gendarmerie of the 
various localities through which they pe assed. If they took in 
additional prisoners by the way, they were called “chaines 
volantes,” with the addition of “cordon,” and the name of the 
town which furnished them; such as, Cordon Lyons, Cordon 
Nantes, ete. Their stages were short, and they slept in grana- 
ries and stables on fresh straw. 

At present, and ever since 1836, the forcats are conveyed to 
the Bagnes in “ voitures cellulaires,” where each forgat has a 
little box to himself. But they do not always quite answer 
M. Alhoy’s testimony runs thus:—“I am yet examining into 
facts, to see if this progress is not rather a return towards those 

VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. E 
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times of torture which reason and humanity condemn. The 
voiture cellulaire is rarely an inviolable ark ; it is always a place 
of torture ; sometimes it is a tomb.” As soon as the prisoner is 
installed at the Bagne, he loses his character as a man and be- 
comes simply a number; his head is shaved and he is loaded 
with chains. His wardrobe is composed of two shirts of coarse 
unbleached linen; of a long red waistcoat of very common 
woollen, without collar or buttons ; of two pairs of large trousers, 
like either the waistcoat or the shirt, according to the season ; of 
a woollen cap, with his number on a little tin plate, red for those 
condemned only for a certain time, green for those condemned 
for life; finally, of a pair of heavy nailed shoes. ‘These clothes 
must last him two years, and are never changed, not even when 
soaked with rain, or when he himself is bathed in perspiration 
from his hard work. His irons are,—first, “1a manille,” a thick 
ring round one of his legs, above the ankle, and firmly rivetted ;— 
second, “la chaine particuli¢re,” a heavy chain fastened to 
the manille and the hook of the leathern waistband which he 
wears ; the links of this chain are oval, large, and heavy; for- 
merly a ball—“ the bullet”—-was added, to make walking more 
difficult and painful ;—third, “a chaine d’accouplement,” which 
binds him to a fellow-prisoner ; this is fourteen pounds in weighit, 
and has eighteen large links, and is fastened to the manille. 
Lastly, at night, there is a ring called “ramas,” affixed to the 
common bed, into which are passed the chains of all the foreats 
in the same row. M. Lepelletier condemns the inhumanity of 
the present system of ironing, but upholds the system itself, “ as 
offering the most powerful means of intimidation,” continually 
reminding the guilty of their “ condition, and the difficulties of 
flight.” He would lessen the present weight of the chains, 
abolish the “coupling” chain, and by degrees uniron those 
whose good conduct entitled them to trust and respect; but he 
would retain irons, per se, in his armoury of punishments. 

At five in summer, at six in winter, the firing of a cannon, the 
bell of the Bagne, and the whistle of the superintendent, succes- 
sively give the signal for work. On leaving the prison, each 
man is searched, and his irons well looked to; when from 16 to 
24 are put under the care of one guard, who leads them to their 
work in the port. These are “ great and small fatigue.” La 
grande fatigue consists of drawing trucks (la traction des 
charettes) and rowing heavy boats, performing the hardest work 
of, besides cleaning, the port,—all in the open air, and during 
the most inclement or the most oppressive seasons. This labour 
is generally performed by the life convicts, or the unruly ones: 
those who would formerly have been chained immoveable to 
their benches. La petite fatigue consists of work done under 
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cover, in warehouses, on board ship amongst the sails and cord- 
age, etc. The convict on this list receives from 5 to 20 centimes 
a “day (from 3d. to 2d.), of which the government retains a 
third ; half of what is left being given as a masse de réserve 
when he is freed, the other half deposited with the maire of his 
commune. Our author is somewhat enthusiastic on the easy life 
of these men condemned to “les travaux forcés.” He ridicules 
the idea of their work being hard or painful, or they themselves 

discontented or turbulent. They go, he says, to their work calmly, 
without constraint and without bad humour; 16 to 24 men ac- 
companied by only one guard with a loaded carabine on his 
shoulder ; this “ inoffensive and brave ‘ garde,’ tranquilly seated, 
his carabine between his legs, and assuredly more crushed under 
the torpor of ennui than they under the weight of labour. When 
they walk even slowly and without fatigue, no harsh word, no bad 
treatment, hastens their movements, or renders their task onerous 
and painful. ” In fine, the forcats are, he says, less badly off than 
solitary confinement or the Sines Centrales would have made 
them, and less hard worked than the generality of free ouvriers. 

At Brest, there is a kind of bazaar of articles made by the 
forcats, and sold by some of the better conducted. These are 
men who have passed into the salle d’épreuve, of which we spoke 
before. They are better treated than the ordinary convict in 
every respect. Their food includes fresh meat once a week ; 
while the ordinary forcat has only bread and beans, or biscuit 
and haricots, and not enough of these. Indeed, many of them 
positively suffer from hunger. Those who receive funds from 
their families may certainly buy any luxuries they like, éprouveé 
or not; but they are the exceptions. 

They go to bed at eight o’clock ; five or six hundred in one 
dormitory. Twenty-five benches in a line—like lits de camp, back 
to hack, and called “ tollards”—accommodate, on each bench, 
twenty-four convicts, twelve in a row, lying on an inclined plane. 
Each man has a coverlet of coarse grey woollen ; ; and to each his 
rep aed number of inches is rigorously marked out. When 
laid down, all the chains of one row are fastened to the ramas, 
and the whistle of the guardian gives the signal of sleep and 
silence. But, as none of these poor wretches can stir without 
every one in the row feeling it—as a “rondier” goes the rounds 
all through the night, tapping with a hammer at the bars of the 
grilles as he passes, to see that they have not been tampered 
with—as very many complain, and often the turnkeys swear— 
one can understand what kind of sleep the whistle of the super- 
intendent signals to the unhardened ! 

Not only ‘guards and turnkeys, but spies among themselves, 
keep the forcat population in good order. But, when once the 
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spy is known, “ the wet dock for him” (gare a lui)! He is 
either thrown into the sea, or crushed beneath a mass of stones, 
or secretly stabbed by one to whom the lot had fallen to do the 
job: one way or another, he is sure to be got rid of. Religious 
and moral care left entirely out of the forcat’s daily life ; his 
own moral condition, if slightly improved from the terrible tra- 
ditions of the past, yet still in a fearfully low state ; his life a life 
of toil, of vices without name, of hopelessness, and evil; his 
death the simple wiping out of a number from the superintend- 
ent’s books ; no loving sorrow for the time that, with its affec- 
tions and its duties, is ebbing away ; no hope, no joy, no surety, 
in the dread eternity that is rushing on—a poor worn wretch, 
bowed down with guilt and pain, sullenly quitting this world to 
stand before a righteous God ;—such is the life, and such the death, 
of a forcat of the Bagne—of the man whose sins have given his 
brother man the power to crush all light and virtue and 
humanity out of him. The Bagnes are now in a state of tem- 
porary suspension, while transportation is under trial. We 
trust, contrary to M. Lepelletier, that they will not be continued 
on the chance of a better system of regulation. Such as they 
are and have been, let them pass from the penal code of France 
for ever. The traditions of so much hideous evil hang too closely 
round them to render their reinstatement wholesome. The 
failures of the past are best swept clean away, and, new systems 
and new names adopted for the needs of the future. 


Banishment stands, after death, the highest in the scale of 
severity for political offences. Of this there are two kinds: the 
first, banishment within fortifications—as to the Valley of Vai- 
thau in the island of Tahuata, one of the Marquesas, for those 
who would formerly have been condemned to death ; the second, 
simple banishment to a certain spot, without fortifications or 
material appliances of imprisonment—as to the Valley of Taiohaé, 
in the island of Noukahiva, also one of the Marquesas. The 
first sentence includes total civil degradation ; the second allows 
the exercise of civil rights in the place of banishment. But 
banishment has hitherto been rather a theoretic than a practical 
law. On the 20th December 1851, there certainly were three 
men sentenced by the Lyons Council of War to banishment, 
together with their wives and families. They were to be sent to 
Taiohaé, the station second in degree of severity. After a voyage 
of five months and a half duration, they anchored in the Bay of 
_ Taiohaé, where they were received with the greatest kindness 
by the missionaries and officials. They cost the State 150,000 
fr. (L1.6000) the first year; and, after a short sojourn, the 
Emperor “ gave them the hope of return ;” and by this time, 
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perhaps, they and their wives and families are sailing back to 
France again. Banishment may pass, then, as a written, not 
an actual, law of punishment. It is a legal luxury, a penal 
gentilesse, that als very well on paper, but is in fact null. 


Transportation, with hard labour, is intended to supersede the 
Bagnes. This too has been but an experiment, of which the 
following is the chief instance :— 

On the 31st of March 1852, a ship-load of forcats, 311 in 
number, sailed from Brest for French Guiana. In less than 
five months seventeen merchant vessels had followed, carrying 
materials for the convict colony. Huts, a steam saw-mill, tools 
of all kinds, instruments, a sumptuous wardrobe, luxurious sleep- 
ing appurtenances, including musquito curtains, a_ perfectly 
stocked pharmacopeia, and other luxuries of civilized life, made 
up their freight. A large number of guards, sisters of charity, 
doctors, surgeons, assistants, priests, and others, were appointed 
to the personal service of the prisoners; and, as a final provision 
of success, only picked men were chosen for the expedition—the 
strongest and the best behaved men to be found in the prisons 
of France. Moreover, they were joined at the Antilles by sixty 
black prisoners, associated with the expedition for the express 
purpose of doing such labour as the white man could not per- 
form. It should not be forgotten that the dietary table included 
fresh meat, milk, vegetables, etc., etc. ; in fact, such a dietary table 
as is not always in use in the houses of the well-to-do bourgeoisie. 
On the 10th of May, then, this trial convoy disembarked at the 
Salutation Islands, and the experiment commenced. 

The first governor, M. Sarda Garriga, was soon recalled. His 
philanthropic zeal and reformatory extremes did not suit the 
public at home. Originally, it had been decreed that the con- 
victs should have the power of marrying, so as to create for 
them “the family,” to which social condition so much moral 
influence is due. M. Sarda Garriga went beyond the general 
interpretation of the authorizing clause, which, according to 
most, only allowed the family already existing to settle in the 
colony near the convict husband, or reserved the right of mar- 
riage for the free, or the provisionally freed. Amongst his first 
acts was a project for making a road between the Silver Moun- 
tain, where the male prisoners were lodged, to the Coumarouma 
Mountain opposite, destined for the female prisoners, so as to 
permit “ des relations fréquentes entre les condamnés des deux 
sexes, pour arriver aux unions qui doivent achever de réhabiliter 
nos transportés en leur créant une famille.” This was an after- 
thought on his first plan of installing the wives of the convicts 
on the Coumarouma Mountain. He also allowed plays, féte- 
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days, triumphal arches, etc.—doubtless of great individual use, 
but not according to the notion of penal discipline generally. 
M. Fourrichon, the new governor, soon changed all that; and 
the convict colony of Guiana was in full activity on its new 
system. By May 1853, 2146 convicts were dispersed among 
the various stations, of whom 711 were in hospital when that 
year’s report was sent home ; and, though the health of the 
current month was reported good, there had been thirty-seven 
deaths. M. Lélut, speaking of this report, said truly, that Guiana 
“ was no penal, but rather a death colony!” It was a difficult 
undertaking altogether. M. le Commissary-General expressed 
himself thus :— 


“* Calmer les inquietudes et dissiper les préventions des habitants: in- 
staller sur la terre ferme cette population des bagnes rendue a Vair et a 
espace ; voila deux grandes tiches a remplir; ce n’est rien moins 
que la colonisation de ce beau pays, aujourd’hui vaste désert, & re- 
prendre & nouveau sur de nouvelles bases. La position du gouverne- 
ment locale dans la Guyane est plus difficile qwelle n'a jamais été, car il 
s'agit tout a la fois de rendre a la vie une colonie agonisante et de créer 
une colonie pénale. Le secours actuel le plus nécessaire pour cet 
établissement est celui d’une police énergique et bien centralisée.” 


M. le contre-amiral Fourrichon soon sent home a statement, 
that the establishment on the Silver Mountain had not realized 
the advantages anticipated, and that henceforth Haut-Oyapok 
was to be the principal point, the Silver Mountain being kept only 
as a poste de transition. This change was to cost only two thou- 
sand francs, and no other expenses were to be incurred. In the 
month of July, he said (this statement was sent home in April), 
a hundred prisoners would be employed on the Haut-Oyapok 
works ; by the end of August, three hundred. Health, condition, 
moral as well as social, productive labour,—all were to be placed 
on the highest possible point of development by this change in 
the scene of action ; ot “if” says M. Fourrichon, “ the experi- 
ment does not succeed, at least we must not blame local circum- 
stances.” 

By May, forty-nine convicts are at Oyapok; by June, eighty- 
eight ; with the confession, that “ unforeseen difficulties” re- 
tarded the progress of this establishment, backed up by details 
of revolts, flights, murders of convicts by each other, shootings of 
convicts attempting to escape by the guards, etc., etc. In Sep- 
tember M. Fourrichon was recalled, after six months’ experi- 
ments and non-success. M. Bonard succeeded him. The report 
of January 1854 announces almost a general revolt of the con- 
victs, “ stirred up thereto by the political prisoners;” and the 
report of April, a new search after the definitive resting-place of 
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the penal colony. This time it was the vast plateau of Cacao, 
the lower lands: being given up altogether as incapable of Euro- 
pean labour. On this } plain of Cacao blacks were obliged to be 
employed in the first labours of trenching and digging the 
foundations for the new establishment ; and a lucky discovery, 
that lime could be made from shell-sz and, obviated the necessity 
there had been of sending to France for limestone. In other stations, 
too, free blacks were employed at the rate of 1 fr. 25 cent. a day, 
and food; it being found utterly impossible to employ European 
labour without openly avowing it was a species of legalised 
murder. Out of all the convicts sent in the two years and 
three months during which this colony had been tried, only 
2550 remained in August 1854, with an average of twenty 
deaths a month. The result of their labours also was sent home, 
in the shape of a small sample of coffee, “the whole of that 
year’s gathering ;” and the weary confession, that without a 
grated and closed prison there was no labour, no health, and no 
discipline possible. Flights were frequent: in the year 1854 
forty-one escaped from the Silver Mountain alone, seventeen 
of whom were not recaptured; and in one attempted evasion 
there had been bloodshed and loss of life. On the whole, the 
penal colony of Guiana is proved a mistake—a costly, deplorable, 
deadly mistake. Undertaken in too irrational excess of philan- 
thropy ; carried on under the fearful odds of climate and physical 
impossibilities ; penposed now to be converted into the worst 
form of bagne or hulks, Guiana has added another to the long 
list of penitentiary failures which impoverish a state, de moralize 
men, and recruit a class they are meant to abolish. Let it be 
remembered too—what M. ‘Lepelletier passes over very lightly 
—that most of the Cayenne transports are political prisoners ; 
that some are mere children—youths, in the first fever of life, 
whose crime was an exalted imagination and a strong political 
belief; that these, often well- born, innocent, and honourable 
men and lads, are sent to herd with the veritable criminal 
forcat, in a climate which kills off Europeans almost as rapidly 
as an epidemic in a city; and then we can judge, even more 
clearly than by the statements above, what a weight of judicial 
‘rime hangs over France for its convict colony of Guiana. 
Add, too, the expense of this fatal experiment valued at about 
1,245,000 fr. a year—and think what a costly grave France 
has dug beneath ‘the tropics for her misguided thinkers and her 
criminal actors ! 

The punishment of death—the last in the scale of modern 
punishments—is comparatively of rare occurrence in France, 
excepting for parricide; which includes the assassination, effective 
or attempted, of the chef d’état, and of a priest. M. Lepelletier 
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would still hold to these exceptions, but outside these, he charac- 
terizes capital punishment as “ unjust, immoral, and excessive ;” 
concluding his section on that subject with offering, as the 
crowning point of the new system of prison discipline, “ l’aboli- 
tion définitive de la peine de mort.” But not yet, nor till the 
penal question has undergone thorough revision. 

Passing to the moral appliances of punishment, M. Lepelletier, 
above all, urges the necessity of work ;' manufactures for some, 
for others field labour. He ridicules the idea of flight or “ armed 
revolt,” in setting convicts to work in the fields, armed with 
spades and pickaxes. And so far as the experiment has been 
tried, and wherever it has been tried, the evil effects predicted 
by the simply punitive school have not been realised. A strict 
classification of agricultural and manufacturing criminals—not 
setting one to do the work of the other, but employing each 
in the manner best suited to him and most profitable to him 
hereafter,—“ would found one of the best penitentiary institutions, 
with the immense advantage of satisfying all needs and conciliat- 
ing all interests.” Mettray and the prison at Berne have no 
walls. The young criminals of the first, and the adults of the 
second, work in the fields guarded by a very few armed guards ; 
and from both these establishments flights are more possible, and 
more rarely attempted, than in our strictest stone and iron gaols. 
Careful instruction, both secular and religious, and that instruc- 
tion made pleasant and enticing, complete the rapid sketch of 
the moral agents which M. Lepelletier would use for the re- 
generation of his convicts. 

After liberation, he would both institute patronage, and do 
away entirely with the surveillance of the high police, which we 
have seen M. Bonneville still hold by. This surveillance, and 
the award of “degrading” punishments, he sets down as the 
causes of the increasing number of recommittals, by the “ signale- 
ment” which they give to all the world that such and such a man 
has been condemned ; the consequence being the natural re- 


1 The basis of all true prison discipline is worK, remunerating and self-sup- 
porting. The tread-wheel, labour-machines (which do nothing but fatigue the 
prisoner),—all work that is punitive only, and not productive, is worse than use- 
less ; but all work that has an object, is the most valuable agent the prison 
reformer has. In this the French are before us. They have more varied, more 
amusing, more interesting and intelligent labour among their convicts than we. 
Intelligent and remunerative labour was the secret of Captain Maconochie’s 
successful management of the Norfolk Island convicts. While unremunerative 
and simply punitive labour occasions “malingering,” insubordination, mental 
depression, and physical sickness, work that has an object and a reward with 
it, will keep in good order and good condition the most refractory and the least 
robust of the whole establishment. This experiment has been tried again and 
again, and never varied in its results; yet still simply punitive labour is the rule 
of our county prisons, and still the cry goes on against self-supporting prisons, 
as interfering with the rights of free labour. 
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ulsion of every honest man to employ or associate with any one 
thus “fletri.” A “solemn, judicial, and public rehabilitation,” 
after the expiry of his sentence—not after a period of probation, 
as formerly, but immediately on the fulfilment of his sentence— 
our author demands, as the justice which vindicated law and 
satisfied society owe to the convict who has paid his debt. Hold- 
ing crime in the same rank as disease, he would have punish- 
ment curative; and when the cure was ‘ele ted he would throw 
off all the trappings and appurtenances of the disease. His 
punishments would be “ just, proportioned, equal to all, prompt, 
certain, immediate, exemplary, expiatory, moralising, never de- 

grading, and finally leading to the regeneration and rehabilita- 
tion of the condemned.” So that all continuous action of pun- 
ishment, like the peines infamantes, carrying the effects of a 
sentence beyond the term of that sentence, “he would abolish 
as both demoralising and illogical; in which view he is as- 
suredly borne out by facts as well as ‘by reasoning. His scale of 
punishments he gr aduates thus :— 

1. Irons and travaux forcés for life for regicides and parricides, 
with the infliction of the double chain ; that is, “ if the generosity 
of the legislature is so sublime as to deliver them from the last 
punishment” (death). These, too, are to be isolated, apart from 
all the rest. For every other crime irons are to be only from 
five to twenty years ; recommittals to have that time doubled. 

2. The penal colony (séclusion), from five to ten years. Irons 
to _ used here only in cases of repression. 

The agricultural colony for young offenders, and for adults 
on "the way of reformation, who have been already proved 
in other establishments. For the young, up to their 20th year ; 
for — from three to five years. 

The correctional prison, with less real punishment, and 
more ¢ liberty than the others; from a month to five years. 

. Legal reparation, including monetary restitution and pub- 
lic apology in cases of insult, ete. 

. Privation of political, civil, or family rights; from two to 
we y ears, 

7. Lock-up houses (les maisons d’arrét) ; from five days to a 
— 

. Fines, from 1 fr. to 200 fr. 

T his, we think, closes the practical suggestions of M. Lepelle- 
tier’s book; in which it is easy to see a totally different spirit, 
though with the same end in view as his predecessor, M. Bonne- 
ville. The one, overflowing with pity for fallen humanity, would 

carry his phil inthropy almost into flattery, if thereby he could 
gain converts; the other, tre ating crime as a disease, yet some- 
times retains flashes of the old punitive school, as in his irons 
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for life and isolation for the parricide, and in his meaningless 
and valueless short term sentences. But both—writing at such 
a long interval one from the other, during which, too, so much 
has been said and written and attempted in other countries, if 
not in France, for the moralisation of the criminal classes,— 
both show what a lamentable state the question still is in, and 
how little real advance has been made towards its satisfactory 
arrangement. Our own costly and fatal Model Prisons; the 
even more fatal and more costly experiment of Guiana; the 
failure of the Maisons Centrales; the awful state of our Convict 
Colonies; the unsatisfactory working of the Ticket-of-Leave 
System; the unsatisfactory result generally of the Punitive System 
here and in France,—all ought to have opened the eyes of men 
in authority, long ere this, to the value of the only rational prin- 
ciples on which punishment can be based, namely, self-support, 
and the enlisting of each criminal’s efforts in the working out 
of his own reformation. In vain have Captain Maconochie, 
Mr Hill, and Mr Pearson, spoken and written and acted and 
proved;—in vain have the glorious lessons of success been read 
from the various reformatories for youthful offenders, undertaken 
by private benevolence ;—the old principles are retained in all 
new State undertakings, and men are still punished merely for 
the sake of punishment, while no rational efforts are made for 
their reformation. Still, too, are prisons regulated on military 
rules, which are just the reverse of those which make a man 
independent, self-supporting, and self-reliant ; and prison special 
discipline is still regarded as the most important thing to be 
maintained, without reference to the future life outside. 

The truth is, men are afraid of any sweeping reform; and 
without a sweeping reform, including not only the internal dis- 
cipline of the prison, but the whole system of criminal jurispru- 
dence, not much good will be done. And further off—beyond 
the proximate causes of crime, striking down to the material con- 
dition of the poor, to their intellectual advancement and their 
moral training—must the real criminal reformer carry his reform. 

Still, the question is stirring both here and in France; and, 
though not to any solid utility as yet, it is nevertheless active, 
present to men’s minds, and not forgotten in their deeds. In 
time, after painful failures and weary gropings in the dark, we 
must come out into the light of truth and common sense. No 
human question can go backward; it must eventually progress. 
So that, saddened as we may be by the long list of mistakes and 
failures which meet us everywhere in the past and present, we 
may yet continue to hope for the ultimate establishment, in the 
future, of the best and truest systems in sociology as well as in 
the physical sciences. 
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- IV.—1. A Glance at the Interior of China, Obtained during 
Journey through the Silk and Green Tea Countries. By 
W. H. Mepuurst, D.D. London: Snow, 1850. 

2. A Residence among the Chinese: Inland, on the Coast, and at 
Sea. By Ropert Fortune, Honorary Member of the 
Agri-Hort. Society of India, Author of “Three Years’ 
W ‘anderings in C hina,” ete. London: Murray, 1857. 


AnouT the end of 1813, a young man, plainly dressed, but 
of thoughtful and earnest look, entered the Sabbath school-rooms 
of Southgate Congregational C hapel, Gloucester, and said to 
one of the teachers, “ Have you anything to do for me here? I 
want to teach some children.” He gave his name as Walter 
Henry Medhurst. Born in London in 1796, Medhurst had been 
taken to Gloucester when fourteen years of age, and apprenticed 
toa printer. For some time he seems to hav e led a somewhat 
thoughtless life: theatre-going, and other profitless, if not perni- 
cious amusements, e1 ngrossed ‘all his spare time. At the request 
of a brother, he had agreed to spend one Sabbath evening in 
Southgate chapel. The text for the evening was, “A brand 
plucked from the burning;” and, during the discourse, one 
thought and another of his own likeness to the earnest preacher’s 
vivid descriptions of character, laid their firm grasp on young 
Medhurst’s soul. A time of spiritual crisis had come uniought 
for. The power of the higher life had entered the youth’s he: 

and his strong will was enlisted on the side of good against vil 
The earnest question in the Sabbath school, “ Have you anything 
for me to do here?” finds its explanation j in the presence of the new 
life in the soul of the printer’s lad. Medhurst could not long con- 
tinue idle. The thought of a life-time of earnest work had been 
before him in the years of his folly, and the same thought passed 
with him over the threshold into the kingdom of God. There 
was much deep moral and spiritual darkness prevailing in many 
of the villages around Gloucester. There was work “which he 
thought might be attempted by him; and, with characteristic 
earnestness and zeal, he set t about doing it “ with his might.” In 
some small Congregational chapel, in some mean cottage, or, in 
summer, by the wayside, and under the shadow of the hedge- 

row trees, he discoursed, to the rude company that gathered 
around him, of those grand truths which had thrown their living 
power over his own ‘soul, and set him apart for work in behalf 
of others. He had learned what Lord se calls “the real 
end and use of all knowledge—the dedication of that reason 
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which is given us by God to the use and advantage of 
man.” 

While he laboured at “whatsoever his hand found to do”— 
printing diligently on week days, and preac hing as diligently on 
Sabbath—the stirring letters of Tlcrriven and Milne, the Chinese 
missionaries, inoc ‘ulated him with the strong desire to devote 
himself to the work of God in the East. An opportunity soon 
presented itself. His eye fell on an advertisement by the 
directors of the London Mission: ary Society for a printer, to be 
associated with the Malacca Mission. Medhurst offered, and was 
accepted. His love of preaching went with him to the Malayan 
Archipelago, and he was very soon as earnestly engaged in it 
as he was with his printing press. The sagacious Milne soon 
saw that they had among them a man full of the Holy Ghost 
and of wisdom—one who had been called to the ministry by 
the great Head of the Church Himself; and, in 1819, the 
printer’s apprentice was ordained by Milne to the work of the 
ministry. 

Medhurst laboured with great zeal for twenty-two years in 
Batavia; and when Shanghae was opened to foreigners in 1842, 
he was appointed to that station, where he continued till Sep- 
tember last year, when, wasted but not weary, enfeebled in body 
but strong in spirit, he left it, in the hope of meeting health on 
the sea, or amid the green fields around his beloved Gloucester. 
But he returned to die. He landed on the 22d of January, and 
on the 24th of the same month his soul quietly passed from the 
enfeebled body into the presence of Him who was waiting with 
the welcome, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Medhurst may be regarded as another in that long and noble 
list of self-educated men, which, in our day, has had so many 
great names added to it; and as another illustration, among 
many, of the fact that, notwithstanding what foreigners call “ the 
exclusive caste-characteristics of English society,” there is no 
country in the world in which devotion to some great princ iple, 
and absorbing earnestness in realizing some gr: and design, are so 
sure to lead to name and fame as in Britain. When the — s 
lad left the workshop it in Gloucester, he had received but a 
meagre education ; yet, before he had spent many years in mis- 
sionary work, he had haceune the most eminent Chinese scholar 
of his day : : wa had made great attainments in the knowledge of 
the Javanese and Malayan languages, and was an able Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew scholar. 

In 1845, Dr Medhurst went on a journey through the silk and 
green tea countries, and he has left us a record of this in the 
book which stands at the head of this article—“ A Glance at the 
Interior of China.” Some gleanings from this book will give 
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our readers a somewhat correct description of the “ central 
flowery land,” and its, to us, odd inhabitants. 

In the opening sections of his volume, the missionary describes 
the articles of dress which a foreigner, intending to visit “ the 
interior,” as he did, should purchase. The articles of a China- 
man’s wardrobe are exceedingly picturesque; and we now find 
that the figures, at which we have so often smiled, painted on 
vessels of old porcelain, are veritable portraitures of the true 
Chinaman. The word pictures of adventurous travellers, and 
the ready pencil sketches of European artists, have made us 
familiar with the personal appearance of the Chinese gentleman. 
He stands before us in his p’haou, or loose robe of silk, reaching 
from his collar of blue satin or velvet down to his ankles. We 
see his ma kwa, or cloth jacket, fastened in front with the 
ornamental buttons; and when he is introduced to us on occa- 
sions of state or ceremony, he has on the longer, more loose, and 
more expensive waé t’haou, or outer dress-coat. Then there are 
the grotesque shoes, which Medhurst tells us “are awkward in the 
extreme; for not only are the soles made so thick that they 
never give to the feet in walking, but they are curled upwards 
towards the toe, so that the front part of the person’s foot is 
much higher than the hinder part, and he is in danger of falling 
backwards. This is, according to a Chinese rule, of almost 
universal application, viz., that of doing every thing the contrary 
way to other nations; for while we raise the heel of a shoe, and 
depress the toe, they do exactly the opposite.” We are inclined 
to think, that this rule of contraries in Chinese habits, throws 
much more light on them than the volumes of speculation which 
have been written on the history of that strange people, and 
which trace up their present social peculiarities to an antiquity 
in which Noah himself was yet alive, and the gopher wood of 
the ark was still lying uninjured on the lofty peaks of Ararat! 
This dress, so absurd-looking in the eye of an Englishman, seems 
to be neither awkward nor uncomfortable to its wearers. It har- 
monizes well with their olive complexions, their broad bare brows, 
high boned and wide cheeks, soft eyes, and long cues. The 
Chinese hat, too, indicates the character of the head that wears 
it. For example, “the round-crowned hat of broadcloth or satin, 
stiffened with pasteboard, with its brim turned up in a slanting 
direction all round,” and projecting before and behind, like those 
at present worn on fairer heads among ourselves, tells, by its 
knob of twisted silk, that its wearer thinks a good deal of him- 
self, and wishes to give out that he is well to do in the world, 
Sometimes the knob is seen replaced by a button of bright brass 
or sparkling crystal, or the soft-gleaming lapis lazuli; and each? 
of them proclaims the learned attainments of its wearer. 
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The Chinese differ as much from Europeans in their mode of 
eating as in other things. The chopstick seems to have been 
invented for the education of the young Chinaman in patience 
and perseverance. It appears next to impossible that any hungry 
man, except one greatly exercised in these social graces, should 
be able to sit patiently down to this weary work of chopstick and 
rice. They begin their feasts with wine, and it would be held a 
breach of all good breeding to return to it after the rice. Dr 
Medhurst, referring to the Chinese table, says— 


‘“‘ The viands to be met with on a journey into the interior of China, 
and particularly in mountainous and unfrequented parts, are not of the 
most exquisite and delicate description; so that a person at all deli- 
cate about his food had better not enter upon the experiment. Of 
beef and beer he must take his leave immediately he quits the vicinity 
of Europeans ; but of pork and samshoo he will have abundance, if he 
has got money to pay for them. The staple article on a Chinese table 
is rice, sometimes white and sometimes red ; but always in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy the craving of the appetite. In order to tempt rice 
down, the Chinese employ various condiments ; the most common of 
which is pulse jelly, whitened and rendered solid by a mixture of gyp- 
sum. The writer remembers attending in London on a geological 
lecture, when, hearing the lecturer descant upon the properties of 
gypsum, he ventured to observe, that the substance referred to was 
used as an article of food by the Chinese. Whereupon the learned 
lecturer lifted up his hands, with pity and astonishment, lamenting 
that the necessaries of life should be so dear and scarce in that country, 
that the inhabitants are under the necessity of eating stones ; in which 
sentiment all present cordially sympathized. Subsequently, however, 
the writer visited a gypsum quarry in the north of England, and, on 
asking the owner of it what they did with so much gypsum, received 
for answer, that a large quantity of it was sent to the Durham mus- 
tard-makers, and not a little to the London pastry-cooks ; so that the 
ladies and gentlemen who pity the Chinese for eating stones, have 
probably, on more occasions than one, had to eat of the like.” 


Whoever first brought out, or afterwards elaborated, the doc- 
trinal elements of Buddhism, must have been, by head and 
shoulders at least, both morally and intellectually superior to the 
people among whom the religion of Buddha was first promul- 
gated. They must, moreover, have had a very thorough under- 
standing of the tendencies to moral and social disorganization at 
work among the people. What are called “ The Shith-keaé,” or 
ten prohibitions of Buddha, illustrate this. In several of the tem- 
ples Dr Medhurst found these ten commandments hung up :— 
Ist, Against killing animals. 2d, Against theft. 3d, Against 
adultery. 4th, Falsehood. 5th, Discord. 6th, Railing. 7th, 
Idle talk. 8th, Covetousness. 9th, Envy. And, 10th, Heresy. 
Scattered over the Gandjour, or eight hundred volumes of the 
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verbal instructions of Buddha, are found many more pre- 
cepts, whose morality bear witness to higher moral attainments 
on the part of their author, or authors, than prevailed among the 
three millions of people who soon yielded themselves to Buddhist 
claims. These precepts all deal with tendencies and common 
characteristics of social and domestic disease. But, as the roots 
of these are deep down in the hearts of the poor devotees, all the 
broken rays of something like a true light, which the great ones 
whom God sends among all nations come to believe in, and to 
try to gather into one, fail—however applied—to influence for 
good; because they can never, in these circumstances, be seen 
streaming from the person of a True One asa centre. They 
cannot lead our fallen humanity out of the gross darkness of sin ; 
they cannot make men equal to an effective struggle against it; 
they cannot lead to what Coleridge so powerfully describes as—“ a 
true efficient conviction of a moral truth—the creating of a new 
heart, which collects the energies of a man’s whole being in the 
focus of the conscience.” All this can come only in one way— 
in the gift of the Spirit of Life, whose dealing is with the con- 
science, through the written word. And thus the Kigh import- 
ance of every movement having for its object the circulation of the 
Scriptures among those foreign nations, which have been chosen 
as fields of missionary enterprise. God has chosen this as the 


means by which He again puts Himself in communication with 
the souls of men. Thus, Romanism has failed in all her missionary 
endeavours among the Chinese. She may indeed have baptized 
many sleeping infants by stealth,—she may have made the sign 
of the cross over many in the hospital or the sick-room, and have, 
by commending her claims to the sinful features of the heathen, 
have made — disciples ; but she has not laid the pure 

4 

I 


word of the true God alongside of the consciences of her converts, 
and her victories have been nothing more than compromises be- 
tween her superstitions concerning the name of Christ, and the 
superstitions of the degraded heathens among whom she has sent 
her missionaries. She has baptized their heathenism—repeated 
the old story of turning the statue of Jupiter into an image of the 
apostle Peter. It is curious to notice her opinion of a mode of mis- 
slonary endeavour, in which Protestantism must ever find the ex- 
planation of its success. ‘The Methodist ministers,” says M. Huc, 
late missionary apostolic in China, “ who lie in ambush in all the 
five ports open to Europeans, having remarked that the prodigious 
quantity of Bibles furtively scattered along the shores of the em- 
pire have not proved remarkably efficacious in working the con- 
version of the Chinese, have at last given up this harmless and 
useless system of propagandism. They seem convinced now that 
bales even of well-bound and cautiously distributed Bibles, will 
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not make much impression on the Chinese nation, and they nave 
lost some of their faith in the miraculous effect of this measure.” 

The conscious helplessness of the Chinese to walk by the 
higher precepts and prince iples contained even in the dogmas of 
Tao, Buddha, and Confucius, and the tendency to make this 

realized sense of inability an excuse for their neglect of their own 
mm are vividly brought out in a legend in high favour among 
the Chinese. 


“In the course of conversation this day,” writes Dr Medhurst, “the 
guide related an old story. Formerly, he said, Confucius, Laou-Keun, 
and Buddha, the founders of the three sects of religion professed in 
China, were talking together, in fairy lend, of the want of success 
which attended their doctrines in the world, and proposed a descent 
into those sublunary regions, to see if they were right-minded persons, 
who might be commissioned to awaken the age. After travelling for 
some days through town and country with little success, they came 
at length to a desert place, where the smoke of human habitations was 
not visible. The three sages, being wearied with their journey, looked 
about for some place where they might quench their thirst, when sud- 
denly they espied a fountain, and an old man sitting by to guard it. 
They concluded that they had better ask him for a little drink, and 
consulted together on whom the task should fall of soliciting the favour. 
Come, said the other two to Buddha, your priests are in the habit of 
begging, you had better go forward and obtain permission to drink of 
the fountain. Buddha accordingly advanced and put in his petition. 
The old man asked, Who are you? I am, replied he, Shikyamuni, 
who formerly appeared in the west. Oh! you are the celebrated 
Buddha, then, of whom I have heard so much; you have the reputa- 
tion of being a good man, and I cannot refuse you a draught of water ; 
but you must first answer me a question, which, if you can do, you 
may have as much water as you please; but if not, you must go away 
empty. What is it? said Buddha. Why, said the old man, you 
Buddhists constantly affirm that men are equal, and admit neither of 
high nor of low; how is it, then, that in your monasteries you have 
different degrees, viz., abbots, priests, and noviciates? Buddha could 
not answer, and was obliged to retire. The sages then deputed Laou- 
Keun to goand ask for water, who, on coming up to the old man, was 
asked his name. I am Laou-Keun, was the reply, Oh! the founder of 
the Taou sect, said the old man; I have heard a good account of you; 
but you must answer me a question, or you can get no water. What 
is it? Pray announce it. Why, you Taouists talk about the elixir 
of immortality, have you such a thing? Yes, said Laou-Keun, it is 
the partaking of this that has rendered me immortal. Well then, 
said the old man, why did you not give a little to your own father, and 
prevent his decease ? Laou-Keun could not reply, and was obliged to 
retire, saying to Confucius, Come, brother, you must try your skill, 
for I can make nothing of the old man. Confucius, therefore, ad- 
vanced with the same request. And who are you? said the ancient. 
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[ am K’hing-ching-né, of the Loo country, said he. Oh! the cele- 
brated Confucius, the sage of China; I have heard of your discourses 
on filial piety, but how is it that you do not act upto them? You 
say, ‘ When parents are alive, do not wander far; and if you do, have 
some settled place of abode ;’ why then have you strayed away to 
this uninhabited region? Confucius was unable to reply, and re- 
tired. Upon this, the three worthies consulted together about this old 
man, and came to the conclusion that, as he was such an intelligent 
man, they could not light upon a better individual to revive their doc- 
trines, and spread them through the world. They therefore came to 
him with the above-named proposition. But the old man replied, 
with a smile, Gentlemen, you do not seem to know who or what I am. 
It is the upper part of me only that is flesh and blood, the lower part is 
stone; I can talk about virtue, but not follow it out. This the sages 
found was the character of all mankind, and, in despair of reforming 
the world, returned to the aérial regions.”—-Mepuurst, p. 50. 

Thus can they make their very sense of moral impotence a 
subject of ridicule. Nevertheless, there are abundant evidences 
that the labours of the missionary and the Christian philanthrop- 
ist are beginning to tell on the national mind. Even in 1845, 
when Dr Medhurst set out on his journey into the Interior, this 
was evident, and many recent events go to prove the same thing. 
The account which Medhurst gives of his guide, introduces us to 


a class which, there is good reason to believe, is greatly on the 
increase. 


“The writer was fortunate in meeting with a man who combined 
the qualities of daring and caution in an eminent degree. He was 
adventurous enough to undertake the business, and yet sagacious 
enough to perceive every slight appearance of danger, and to avoid it. 
He would venture through crowded places with his charge, and yet 
scrutinize the countenances of individuals at every stopping-place. 
He was fully alive to the danger he ran, and yet, for the sake of the 
object he had in view, willing to encounter it. The way in which he 
came to undertake the business was as follows :—Having heard, at the 
city of Hang-chow, of the arrival of foreign teachers at the newly 
opened ports, and seen some of their publications, he determined to 
make their acquaintance, and, on his arrival at Shanghae, called on 
the writer. There was something peculiar in his manner, which could 
not fail to strike at a first interview ; a solidity and earnestness, an 
apparent sincerity, which excited an unwonted interest in him. Sub- 
sequent opportunities of conversing with him, tended to increase that 
impression, and a peculiar friendship sprang up between the writer 
and his future fellow-traveller. Listening to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he fancied he could trace some resemblance between them and 
the dogmas of his spiritual guide, to whom he paid great deference. 
On inquiry, it was found that the instructor to whom he referred was 
a very enlightened Chinese, who had extracted all that was good from 
the Confucian, and other systems within his reach, with reference to 
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the Supreme Being, and the purification of the heart. The old gen- 
tleman alluded to had compiled a number of essays, which contained 
many good things, and, what with one system and another, a scheme 
was got up which far surpassed any that had hitherto been culled from 
native sources. Our new acquaintance had conceived the idea, that, 
if he could effect an interview between the compiler of these essays 
and the preacher of foreign doctrines, he could get them to agree ; and, 
while the one brought an element, which China did not possess, of 
spiritual and experimental godliness, the other would assist in cloth- 
ing such ideas in the best possible language, and thus present and 
future ages be benefited. His teacher, however, was old, and could 
not travel; what then was to be done? ‘The writer proposed a so- 
lution, and offered to go and see the Chinese reformer. This, after 
some deliberation, was acceded to; and the parties agreed to start on 
a given day, as friends, and without any self-interested object. Hav- 
ing seen something of the habits and manner of life of Christians, the 
Chinese guide had conceived a favourable idea of the gospel: he believed 
that there was only one Supreme God, that Moses was His lawgiver, 
and that Jesus Christ was a true sage, who had suffered much for the 
benefit of mankind ; but his ideas were still very confused on many 
important topics, and he needed to learn which be the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God. He belonged, however, to a school of 
superior men, and had been accustomed to exercise his mind in deep 
reflection. It was thought, therefore, that by a visit to his usual 
abode and fellow-disciples, something might be done towards benefit- 
ing the individual, and paving the way for the introduction of the 
gospel into Central China.”—Mepucrst, p. 36. 


Leaving out of view, for the present, the route over which our 
travellers passed, before they arrived at Kéang-se, the residence 
of the author of the essays referred to in the preceding extract, 
we will notice the impressions made on Dr Medhurst in his inter- 


course with the old man :— 


“* April 23—28.—These days were spent in the house of my guide’s 
friend, who, though informed, after the first day, of the character of 
his guest, was not the less kind and attentive; indeed, after the first 
surprise was over, he appeared rather pleased than otherwise to have 
a foreigner in his house, putting a variety of questions to me regard- 
ing my country, its distance from China, the extent of its dominion, 
the amount of population, character of its inhabitants, religion, liter- 
ature, manners, customs, etc. Frequent discussions were held on 
religious subjects with him, and the rest of the school of reformers 
who are congregated hereabouts. The prevailing character of their 
minds seemed to be a ruling desire to carry out the system of Con- 
fucius, as they thought, in its genuineness, free from that atheistic 
gloss which the commentators of the Sting dynasty had put upon it; 
and an especial aim to cultivate the virtues of benevolence and right- 
eousness, as laid down by him. Some of their observations and senti- 
ments regarding self-examination, victory over evil desires, constant 
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vigilance, searching after their own errors, and ingenuous confessions 
of them when ascertained, were tolerably good, and would not have 
disgraced a Christian moralist. But, while they had some sense of 
sin, they had, of course, no idea of atonement, and were utterly in the 
dark as to the manner in which their sins could be pardoned, or the 
Divine Being reconciled. Their prevailing errors appeared to be, 
too great a veneration for the sages, whom they actually idolized, 
and, in many instances, put upon a level with the Author of wisdom; 
as well as too high an estimation of their deceased parents and ances- 
tors, to whom they paid divine honours, and from whom they ex- 
pected protection and every blessing. It was found very difficult to 
give them any idea of the difference between the veneration and re- 
spect due to parents, and the worship which was demanded by the 
Supreme Author of our being. The Chinese term for worship being 
one which applies to all sorts of obeisance and compliment, it sounds 
strange in their ears to be told that they must not paé, that is, behave 
civilly, towards their parents and brethren. But as these subjects 
are familiar to those well acquainted with Chinese matters, and are 
not very interesting to others, we shall pass over the discussions then 
held, and content ourselves with observing generally, that the matter 
took very fast hold of one of the parties, who could not rest in his 
mind until he had discovered where the truth lay. He was heard 
praying, in the dead of night, very earnestly to the Giver of light, 
that he might be directed in his search after truth; and it is pleasing 
to add, that, as the result, he did not pray in vain.”—Mrpuourst, 
p. 168. 


The boasted antiquity and advanced state of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, do not seem to have included in them the comfort of tra- 
vellers. The way-side sleeping places in Russia, which have 
recently been so graphically described by “Our own Corre- 
pondents,” however ill suited they may be for those who have 
been accustomed to the comfortable hotels and village inns of 
the West, are certainly outdone by the Chinese houses of enter- 
tainment. In Russia, it had been found impossible, even after 
the fatigues of fourteen hours’ jolting in the uncomfortable 
Tarantasse, to get an hour or two of refreshing sleep in one of 
those wretched places of “entertainment for man and _beast;” 
but what must it be in places like those described by Dr Med- 
hurst, as prepared for travellers in the interior of China? 


“On all the great roads, where there is much traffic, these houses 
are found at the distance of every five or ten miles. They are known 
by the sign, generally hung out in front of the door, chung ho péén fan, 
intimating that they afford middling accommodations and convenient 
meals. The reader, however, must not suppose that he will find 
there anything like what is to be met with in the commonest inns of 
Europe. In country places, these rice-shops, or eating-houses, are 
generally cottages of one story, with clay floor and planked sides, 
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having a small shop in front, and accommodation for travellers be- 
hind. After passing through the shop, you cross a small yard, and 
enter an open room, called a hall, wherein a table and a few benches 
are placed; on each side the hall you find what is denominated a 
sleeping room, and sometimes behind this range there is a kitchen and 
two other bed-rooms. Should the house be two stories high, the 
upper rooms, or lofts, are appropriated to the coolies and chair-bearers 
who accompany the guests. The strangers must not expect to find 
bed and table linen, as such things are unknown even in respectable 
houses in China. The tables are sometimes wiped on the entrance 
of a guest, or after a meal; but this is done with a bit of rag a few 
inches long, which merely serves to remove a little of the extraneous 
dust, while an inch thick of dirt is frequently left adhering to the 
table. It is a very rare thing to see a broom pass over the floor, 
which being made of earth easily imbibes the slops, and conceals 
them from the view. The mud brought in by passengers only adds 
to the material of which the floor is composed. And all bones, rice, 
and other eatables, are carefully cleaned away by the dogs. 

‘“‘ The first question, on entering such a house of entertainment, is, 
whether they have got any rice and vegetables; which is generally 
answered in the aflirmative, coupled with a polite confession of the 
poverty of their preparations,—a confession, the truth of which the 
writer has seldom felt himself at liberty to dispute; the accompani- 
ments to the rice, provided on such occasions, being the poorest and 
most insipid imaginable. Should any customer wish anything further, 
he is at liberty to send out for some pork, should such be procurable. 
The sleeping rooms are seldom provided with windows, and the only 
avenue for light is through the door, which, opening into another 
apartment, admits but a feeble ray. It is, perhaps, as well that such 
is the case, as, were the room better illumined, its dirt and deformity 
would be more conspicuous, and fastidious strangers might be deterred 
from entering. The bed-room is sometimes provided with separate 
bed places for each individual, consisting of a frame-work about six 
feet long, three broad, and two high, upon which is spread a layer of 
straw, covered by a mat; but more frequently one end of the room 
is occupied by a larger frame-work, about six feet wide and ten long, 
upon which three or four guests may sleep together. 

“Should the strangers not be provided with coverlets, the establish- 
ment offers to furnish a cotton-wadded quilt to each customer; but as 
the coolies and chair-bearers, with all sorts of dirty fellows, have been 
in the habit of using these for months or years, adding to the stock 
of filth and vermin which they contain every successive time, it fol- 
lows that such coverlets are anything but agreeable, and, of course, 
only the lowest class of customers avail themselves of the benefit. 
Each traveller must, therefore, take with him his own mat, quilt, and 
pillow; and, with every precaution, will find it difficult to escape 
coming in contact with the dirt and noxious insects already present 
in such dormitories. . . . . The floor is sometimes boarded, but 
washing is out of the question; and the cobwebs in the corners indi- 
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cate the entire absence of brooms ever since the erection of the build- 
ing. In short, the whole establishment partakes of the united quali- 
ties of stable and pig-stye, falling far short of what those respectable 
receptacles are in most civilized countries. The only agreeable thing 
is the basin of hot water, which is invariably presented on entering, 
for the purpose of washing the face, hands, or feet of travellers; and 
the cup of warm tea which immediately follows.”—Mrpuurst, p. 18. 


The following sketch from nature, will show that the scene- 
painting on the “ Delft” of many a breakfast-table in Britain, is 
not, as we have*been in the habit of thinking, the result of tricks 
played by European imaginations on supposed Chinese land- 
scape :— 

“ Towards evening, we were pleasingly struck with the view which 
presented itself before us (as they sailed on the Grand Caftal). A 
beautiful pavilion, three stories high, with a granite foundation, and 
a scolloped roof, met the eye, rising up from the midst of the broad 
canal, and throwing its lengthened shadow across the waters. It was 
about fifty feet wide at the base, which was foursquare; on a terrace, 
formed of large blocks of stone, rose the pavilion, about fifty feet high, 
with its neatly painted windows and doors, its fantastic gables and 
concave ridges, each of its many corners terminating in a bell, and 
each of its rows of tiles being turned up with variegated porcelain. 
The name of this handsome structure was Teze-yin-shen-sze, ‘ the 
hall for contemplation covered by favouring clouds.’ It was built in 
the Suing dynasty, and, after having been repaired under the Ming 
sovereigns, was rebuilt in the twentieth year of Kang-he. Beyond 
the pavilion appeared a pagoda, six stories high, surmounted by ¢ 
crown, very elegant and in good repair. At the foot of the pagoda, 
was a town called Chin-tsih-chin, containing ten thousand inhabitants. 
The name of the place, signifying ‘ well-watered town,” was given 
in consequence to its vicinity to the T’haé-hod, or Great Lake, from 
which it is not above five miles distant.”—-Mepnourst, p. 53. 


Dr Medhurst visited Hoo-chow, the chief seat of the silk cul- 
tivation in China, and he has given a minute account of this 
great national branch of industry. This he has done by a series 
of extracts from a book on the silk culture, which had been re- 
cently issued by the “ Treasurer of the Province.” These ex- 
tracts afford peculiarly interesting information on the growth 
and treatment of mulberry trees—on the rearing and manage- 
ment of the silk-werm—on the gathering and winding of silk— 
and on the mode of conducting a silk establishment. In addi- 
tion to the maps and the plans of cities given in his book, he has 
copied from the native Chinese work, wood-cuts of all the instru- 
ments used by the owners of mulberry plantations in the cultiva- 
tion of the trees, in the management of the worms, and in the 
gathering and spinning of the silk. The cuts are, no doubt, 
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very rude, but they enable the reader to understand at a glance 
the form of the various articles.' 


‘“‘In the evening we arrived at Hoo-chow, but the lateness of the 
hour prevented me observing much of its beauty. The walls ap- 
peared in good repair, about twenty-five feet high and twenty thick. 
The canal passed through the city, under the walls, where there was 
a water gate, spanned by a finely-turned arch, at least twenty feet 
high. On passing through, we were detained by an old man, who 
demanded money of us, because it was dark. Our people offered him 
five cash; but he rejected that sum with scorn, saying, that nothing 
less than fifteen would satisfy him. He was, however, contented with 
ten, and lifted up the bar to let us pass. Having entered the city, 
we found the canal wider than on the outside, with many vessels 
coming and going; while the banks of the canal were lined with 
stores afd war ehouses, giving the appearance of a very populous and 
commercial city. About the middle of the city we came to a large 
bridge of three arches; the centre one was about fifty feet wide, and 
the other two nearly equal to it. The top of the bridge was almost 
flat, and not elevated as most of the Chinese bridges are. The name 
of this bridge was pa-ydy-keadu, or, “ hold your tongue bridge;” every 
Chinese in passing under it, feeling it necessary to hold his tongue; 
more out of superstition, however, than in obedience to any public 
order. There are several pagodas and many temples in Hoo-chow; 
but as the evening was far advanced, we had not an opportunity of 
seeing them. Having passed the residence of the Che-foo, or prefect 
of city, we thrust our boat in among a number of others, near a 
market-place ; and after the din of voices around us had subsided, we 
fell asleep.” —-MrEpuurst, p. 58. 


Hoo-chow, the centre of one of the most important of Chinese 
branches of ‘industry, i is believed to be a very old town. It is 
spoken of, under the name of Yang-chow, as existing during 
the reign of Yu, who ruled, ace ording to the native chronology, 
at a time corresponding to our B.C. 2205, and many years 
before the death of Noah, if we an the received method of 
Scripture chronology!—Noah having been born, —— to 
the usual reckoning, about B.C. 2948 (Gen. v. 28, 29), and 
having died at the age of 950 (Gen. ix. 28, 29), in 19: 8 B. 
This date assigned to Hoo-chow, though evidently very erro- 
neous, implies “the great antiquity of the city, around ‘which, 
from time immemori ial, the Chinese have cultivated their gardens 
of mulberry trees, and gathered abundance of silk. It is situ- 


' Mr Fortune must not have been aware of this visit when he wrote the Intro- 
duction to his volume, for he says,—“ During a sojourn of some months in the 
heart of the great silk country, I had an opportunity of seeing the cultivation 
of the mulberry, the feeding and rearing of the silkworms, and the reeling of 
the silk; and these interesting operations are now described, I believe, for the 
first time by an English eye-witness.” 
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ated pleasantly on the Great Canal, to the south of the T*haé-hod, 
or Great Lake, from which it is s: aid to derive itsname. The city, 
in its present form, is believed to have been built about A. p. 620. 

Near Wod-Yuén, Dr Medhurst found a custom prevailing, 
which gives us a glimpse at some of the peculiarities of Chinese 
family arrangements. He met an old woman who was making 
a great lamentation for the death of an intended son-in-law. 
Having made inquiry about the circumstance, he learned that, 
when yet an infant, the young person had been taken into her 
house in order to be reared there, that when he grew up he 
should marry her daughter. “There had been,” he was told, 
“an exchange; the one family having two sons, and the other 
two daughters, born within a few years of each other; and thus, 
to suit the convenience of both, this family parted with a daugh- 
ter, to become the future bride of one of the sons of that family; 
while the other son of that family was transferred, to become the 
future bridegroom of the remaining daughter of this.” 

Travelling among the Wod-Yuén hills, though found full of 
interest, was not very ple: asant. 


‘“‘ Here the rain and wind prevailed so much, that the chair-bearers 
would not venture to ascend the hill which lay before us, so that we 
were obliged to put up at a miserable hovel which presented itself, in 


the name of an inn, at the foot of the hill. The accommodation was 
of the most wretched kind; we procured shelter from the rain, it is 
true, but that was nearly all. The hut which we had to lodge in, 
admitted the wind at every corner; and a recess was offered us as a 
bed-place, which must ‘have been tenanted by beggars and thieves for 
many a day previously? For provisions, the people could furnish us 
with nothing but coarse red rice, and a few pickled beans to tempt it 
down. They did not forget to charge, however, as much as if we 
had been favoured with the best accommodation and supplies. The 
hill appeared to be of the clay-slate formation, mixed with conglo- 
merate; the dip was towards the north-east. 

“The hill itself, which is called Sin-ling, is said by the Chinese to 
be 6000 feet high. I found it, however, by counting the steps we 
ascended, to be no more than 1500 feet, from the hamlet at the foot 
of the pass over which we crossed. The peaks of the neighbouring 
mountains were much higher. It adjoins on the west the Fod-ying, 
or Marsh-mallow Hill, and constitutes, with the Tuy-king, Show-tow, 
and Tih-shing hills, the five lofty mountains for which this region is 
celebrated. ‘There are various caves and rocky dells among these 
hills, which are adorned by temples and pavilions, where the traveller 
or devotee may rest; and in the recesses of which priests are found, 
fostering and perpetuating the system of Buddha. In one of these 
pavilions there is a Chih-sun, or stalagmite, twenty feet high. A 
Chinese poet has celebrated these five mountain peaks in his song as 
follows :— 
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“‘¢ The five-pointed mountain rears its lofty head, 
Where the marsh-mallow lifts its blossoms to the sky ; 
At every step we ascend higher and higher, 
And as we mount upwards dare not look back. 
Winding and turning, we seem as if scaling the heavens, 
And fancy we shall never reach the summit. 
It is not necessary to inquire whither we are going, 
But we press on until we reach the azure clouds.’ 


“The rain having ceased, my companion determined to proceed. 
We passed in succession over five different mountains as described 
above. The road was well paved the whole way; flat stones having 
been laid down six feet wide, and formed into regular steps, up and 
down the hills. Sometimes the road was paved with slabs of coarse 
marble, and sometimes with large round pebbles, brought from the 
brooks below. We observed also a white kind of stone, which ap- 
peared to be pure felspar, resembling that of which the Chinese porce- 
Jain is made, interspersed with a hard red stone like porphyry. All 
of these appeared to be quarried out of the neighbouring hills. The 
natives informed us, that the paved road was constructed by a man 
whose surname was Wing. The whole is the result of voluntary 
effort. The mass of the rock of which the hills are composed seems 
to be gneiss, mixed occasionally with the felspar and porphyry. On 
one side of the hills, the dip of the strata is towards the north-east, 
and on the other, towards the south-west; hence the disturbing force 
which upheaved the mass must have been somewhere about the cen- 
tral ridge. ‘The angle of the dip is from thirty to fifty degrees ; and 
sometimes the strata are quite vertical. 

“The scenery, whilst winding amongst these hills, is picturesque 
in the extreme. Here and there a rocky dell, in the bosom of which 
lay a Buddhist temple ; now and then, a monumental pillar or gate- 
way, intended to perpetuate some supposed benevolent act, or virtuous 
female; while the works of nature, more sublime by far than works 
of art, with which they were intended to be adorned, rose in awful 
grandeur, and overtowered them all.” 


We leave Dr Medhurst’s pleasant and informing book with 
the persuasion, that however many travellers may, in the future, 
speak of the interior of China, few will be able to throw more 
light on its strange customs, or make it more interesting to 
Europeans, than has been already done by the enthusiastic, ac- 
complished, and devoted agent of “The London Missionary 
Society.” 

Mr Fortune, in his “ Residence among the Chinese,” goes 
over much of the ground travelled by Dr Medhurst ; but he 
looks at it from different points of view, and under the influence 
of different motives. The former saw everything as a Christian 
missionary; and the desire constantly present with him was, 
that he might be enabled to do something for the spiritual good 
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of as many as he found it safe to address—something which 
might yet tell on the future of that degraded and populous land. 
The latter travelled for a purpose as well defined as that of the 
missionary, but of a very different kind. The social peculiarities 
rather than the moral, and the economic characteristics rather 
than the spiritual, are dealt with in his present able volume. As 
aman of science—an accomplished botanist—he describes with 
great ability, and in a fresh and simple style, the leading physical 
features of the districts in which he sojourned, and especially 
their varied, and often novel, forms of vegetable life. Seldom 
have we hand two volumes on any one country, written by men 
of such widely differing occup: ations and habits of thought, 
agreeing so thoroughly on all the main points touched upon by 
both. The man of science has generally little true sympathy 
with the self-denying labours of love and works of faith of the 
earnest missionary; and the mere traveller for travel’s sake, for 
pleasure or adventure, has little fellow-feeling with either. This 
state of matters is, however, now rapidly passing away. Zeal 
and personal piety are no longer regarded the only qualifications 
either for ministerial or missionary work. Gospel ministers and 
missionaries can, in very many instances, measure minds with 
men of literature and science. In some cases, as in Morrison, 
and Duff, and Livingstone, they stand the whole head and 
shoulders taller than many ie have .made those branches of 
human knowledge the aim and business of their lives. The 
effects of this are daily becoming apparent. The official wit- 
nesses for Christ are no longer held to be “universally men of 
one idea,” but men, in the wide embrace of whose love the lite- 
rature and science of tue world are folded, and set aside for the 
service of the Great King, or hung up in the temple as signs 
that the world’s wisdom el been overcome for His service and 
glory. The learned of London, Paris, and New York, have 
thus often been constrained to quote, as authorities in Historic 
Criticism, in Ethnology, and in Physical Science, the men whose 
motives they have seldom fully understood when they witnessed, 
or were told of, their labours among the heathen ; the merchants 
of Shanghae and Hong Kong have e found them opening the way 
for their traffic ; and the “ Politicals” of Calcutta and B ombay 
have more than once had to take lessons from them in state- 
craft. Those who stay at home reap the benefit also. ‘Time 
was, when a man, sitting down to describe a country over which 
he had passed, would have thought it an incumbent duty to hold 
up to ridicule the crude views of the missionaries he had met with, 
and expose, as he would call it, the utter uselessness of all their 
endeavours. But now we find almost every intelligent and well- 
principled traveller corroborating, at almost every point, the re- 
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ports which the missionaries send periodically to the parent socie- 
ties. 

These remarks find frequent illustrations in “the Residence 
among the Chinese.” Its author, we believe, like Medhurst, has 
“risen from the ranks.” What we know of the literature of 
Chinese Discovery—of European travel among that remarkable 
seople, and of zealous, large-hearted, and adventurous Missionary 
Rakecpiies for their good, persuade us that the men who have done 
most in these fields of action, have fought their way into great 
usefulness and a name through very great hinderances. Med- 
hurst, the printer’s boy, was, we have seen, in this case; and so 
was Fortune, the Berwickshire peasant’s son. 

Mr Fortune spent his boyhood on the highly-cultivated banks 
of the Blackadder, one of the tributaries of the Tweed, and on 
these, or among the rich plantations and picturesque hedge-rows 
of the Merse, he got his first lessons in Botany. Having re- 
ceived the education usually given to the children of the Scot- 
tish peasantry at the parish school, he entered the garden of the 
late Mr Buchan of Kelloe, the author of “ The Wreck of the 
Winterton,” and a man whose name is associated with most of 
those grand schemes of Christian enterprise, which have given 
the character to this age. Mr Buchan saw the talents of his 
youthful gardener, and got a way opened up for him in the 
Edinburgh Botanical Gardens. Here he made great progress 
in his favourite pursuits. Ultimately attracted to the South, he 
found in London a sphere of labour, in which his skill and en- 
terprise soon became known, and led to his appointment as 
Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London. In 
the Preface to the volume which stands at the head of this 
Article, Mr Fortune says,—“ From 1848 to the beginning of 
1851, I was engaged by the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company in procuring supplies of tea-plants, 
seeds, implements, and green-tea makers, for the government 
plantations in the Himalayas. In the end of 1852, I was deputed 
a second time by the East India Company, for the purpose of 
adding to the collections already formed, and particularly of pro- 
curing first-rate black-tea makers for the experimental tea farms 
in Ind‘a, The present volume gives an account of my last 
travels amongst the Chinese—from 1852 to 1856.” 

Our readers have already been made acquainted with Mr 
Fortune’s first volume—“ Three Years’ Wandering in China ;”’ 
and all who remember the fresh simplicity of style, the pictu- 
resque sketches, and the graphic delineations of Chinese cha- 
racter, which gave such interest to that volume, are sure to turn 
to “the Residence in China,” and they will not be disappointed. 

1 North British Review, No. XIV., p. 388. August 1847. 
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We meet with several incidents, both in Medhurst’s book and 
in “the Residence in China,” which show that the Chinaman is 
ever on the alert for an opportunity of deceiving, or of playing a 
hoax on, the Barbarians and Pak-Quwie-tze, or white devils. They 
greatly delight in such opportunities. Shortly after the author 
of “The Residence in China” arrived at Shanghae, an earth- 
quake occurred which greatly alarmed the foreigners. A report 
was soon spread among them, that a populous village had been 
swallowed up by it. They even went most minutely into the 
matter, and alleged that it had been destroyed because of its 
great wickedness. Mr Fortune and several friends having re- 
solved to visit the scene of the reported catastrophe, made some 
inquiries about the locality. 


“ T had been told the spot was distant from Shanghae some thirty 
miles up the river, and in a south-westerly direction; but the more 
minute my inquiries were, the greater difficulty I had in finding out 
the exact locality. In the meantime, all our arrangements had been 
made except the hiring of boats, and we had agreed to start on the 
following morning. I had an excellent servant, a man who had tra- 
velled with me for several years, and whose duty it was to engage the 
boats*we required for the journey. Before he left me for this purpose, 
I desired him to take care the boatman knew the road, as it would 
never do to find out, after we had started, that no one knew which way 
togo. He left me on this mission, and was absent about two hours. 
When he returned, he informed me that he had made the requisite in- 
quiries about the sunken village—that such an occurrence had taken 
place, but instead of the spot being up the river, we must go down in 
an opposite direction in order to find it. At the same time, he told me 
candidly he did not think the boatman knew anything about the mat- 
ter, and said I had better not go until something more satisfactory could 
be ascertained concerning it. I was reluctantly compelled to admit 
that his advice was good, and wrote to the others saying we had better 
put off the journey. And now it is worth while to mark the result of 
all this, in order to get an idea of the extraordinary character of the 
people of China. A few days afterwards, we were told with the great- 
est coolness, by the same parties who had formerly given the infor- 
mation about the sunken village, that ‘it was quite true such an occur- 
rence had taken place, but that it had happened about two hundred 
years ago !’”—ForrtungE, p. 6. 


When about twelve miles from Ning-po, our author met with 
one of the many evidences which bulk out in the eye of the tra- 
veller, that the people are wholly given to idolatry. After having 
given us a brief, but clear and satisfactory account of the move- 
ments of the rebels, he says :— 


“ Leaving Tai-ping-Wang to fight his battles in Kiang-su and else- 
where, I sailed for the town of Ning-po, in the province of Chekiang, 
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and on my arrival at that port, started immediately for the tea districts 
in the interior. I had engaged a small covered boat, such as is used 
on the canals in this partof the country. . . . As we had travelled 
all night, we reached the end of the canal some time before day-break. 
I had slept pretty well on the way, but was now awakened by the 
sounds of hundreds of voices, some talking, others screaming at their 
loudest pitch, and the shrill tones of the women were heard far above 
those of the men. Half awake as I was at first, I almost thought I had 
fallen in with a party of Tai-ping-Wang’s army ; but my servants and 
the boatmen soon set me right on that point, by informing me the mul- 
titudes in question were on their way to Ah-yah-Wang, or Ayuka’s 
temple, to worship and burn incense at its shrines. To fall asleep 
again was now out of the question, owing to the noise and excitement 
by which I was surrounded. I therefore got up and dressed, and took 
a seat on the roof of my boat, when I had a moonlight view of what 
was going on around me. Every boat seemed crowded with pilgrims, 
the greater part by far consisting of well-dressed females, all in their 
holiday attire. As daylight dawned, the view became more distinct. 
Each boat was now brought close to the banks of the canal, in order 
that the passengers might be able to get on shore. I pitied the ladies, 
poor things! with their small cramped feet ; for it was with great diffi- 
culty they could walk along the narrow plank which connected the 
boat with the bank ofthe canal. But the boatmen and other attend- 
ants were most gallant in rendering all the assistance in their power, 
and the fair sex were, for the most part, successful in reaching ‘ terra 
firma’ without any accident worth relating. Numerous chair-bearers 
and chairs lined the banks of the canal, all anxious for hire; and if 
the more wealthy-looking did not get conveyances of this kind, it cer- 
tainly was not the fault of the owners of these vehicles, for they were 
most importunate in their offers. Indeed, so much was this the case, 
that, in many instances under my observation, the wavering pilgrim 
was almost lifted into the chair before he was aware of it. These 
chairs are extremely light and simple in their construction. They are 
formed of two long bamboo poles, with a small piece of wood slung 
between them, on which the traveller sits, and another smaller piece, 
slung lower and more forward, on which he rests his feet. Sometimes, 
when ladies and children were to be carried, and the weight conse- 
quently light, I observed two or three of these seats slung between the 
poles, and this number of persons carried by two stout coolies with 
the greatest ease. 

** After taking my morning cup of tea within sight of numerous plan- 
tations of the ‘herb’ itself, which are dotted on the sides of the hills here, 
I joined the motley crowd, and proceeded with them to Ayuka’s tem- 
ple. When I got outside of the little village at the end of the canal, 
and on a little eminence beyond it, I obtained a long view of the moun- 
tain road which leads to the temple, and a curious and strange view 
this was. Whether I looked before or behind me, I beheld crowds of 
people of both sexes, and of all ages, wending their way to worship 
at the altars of the ‘ unknown God.’ They were generally divided 
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into small groups—little families or parties—as they had left their 
native villages, and most of these parties had a servant or two walking 
behind them, and carrying some food to refresh them by the way, and 
a bundle of umbrellas to protect them from the rain. Each of the 
ladies, young and old, who were not in chairs, walked with a long 
stick, which was used, partly to prevent her from stumbling, and partly 
to help her along the road. Most of them were dressed gaily in silks, 
satins, and crapes of various colours, but blue seemed the favourite 
and predominating one. As I walked onward, and passed group after 
eroup on the way, the ladies, as etiquette required, looked demure 
and shy, as if they could neither speak nor smile. Sometimes one past 
the middle age would condescend to answer me good-humouredly, but 
this was even rare. The men, on the contrary, were chatty enough, 
and so were the ladies too, as soon as I had passed them, and joined 
other groups farther a-head. Oftentimes I heard a clear ringing langh, 
after I had passed, from the lips of some fair one, who, a minute before, 
had looked as if she had never given way to such frivolity in her life.” 
—FortUNE, p. 24. 


The following sketch of a May morning in China, exhibits the 
fine spirit in which this volume is written; and all who have 
sought out God in His works—sought to walk with Him amidst 
the evidences of His manifold wisdom, will enter into the author's 
thoughts in the concluding sentences. Whatever be the full 
meaning of the primeval blight, —“ Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake,’—there can be no doubt but that all God’s works still 
praise Him, and are, to the soul in communion with Him, sug- 
gestive of the unseen and eternal. They are types of the hea- 
venly things themselves,—they declare eternal power and God- 
head. This was the discovery which Paul made, when he laid his 
ear to the great heart of life, which is throbbing ceaselessly through- 
out the vast universe. And even the least in the kingdom of 
(rod may make the same discovery, if he listen in the same child- 
like spirit as Paul did. And this deeper meaning and brighter 
beauty in the works of the great Creator is lost, the moment the 
soul turns aside to the mere everywhereness of a Divine One as 
a life-principle, and not a living person, who has put His heart 
in communication with the heart of man. 

As a botanist, not less than as a man with a fine sense of the 
beautiful, Mr Fortune must have enjoyed this May scene. 


“ As it was now ‘ the bonnie month of May,’ the rice crops had been 
some time in the ground, and the valley was consequently covered 
with dense masses of the loveliest green. Water-wheels were ob- 
served in all directions, some worked by men, and other and larger 
ones by bullocks, and all pouring streams of water upon the rice crops 
from the various canals which intersect the valley. At the foot of the 
hills, near where I stood, were numerous small tea farms, formed on 
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the slopes; while groups of junipers and other sombre-looking pines 
marked the last resting-places of the wealthy. The ancient tombs of 
the Ming dynasty are also common here, but they are generally in 
a ruinous condition; and had it not been for the huge blocks of 
granite cut into the forms of men and other animals, of which they 
are composed, there would have been long ago no marks to point 
out the last resting-places of these ancient rulers of China. So much 
for human greatness! Higher up on the hill-sides the ground was 
cultivated, and ready to receive the summer crops of sweet potatoes 
and Indian corn. Beyond tliat again, were barren mountains covered 
with long grass and brushwood, which the industry of the Chinese 
is never likely to bring under cultivation. oth below and above, 
on theroadsides, in the hedges, and on every spot not under cultivation, 
wild flowers were blooming in the greatest profusion. In the hedges 
the last fading blossoms of the beautiful spring,-flowering Forsythia 
viridissima were still hanging on the branches, while several species 
of wild roses, Spirwa Reevesiana, clematises, and Glycine sinensis, were 
just coming into bloom. But look a little higher up to that gor- 
geously painted hill-side, and see those masses of yellow and white 
flowers; what are they? The yellow is the lovely Azalea sinensis, 
with its colours far more brilliant, and its trusses of flowers much 
larger, than they are ever seen in any of our exhibitions in Europe. 
The white is the little known Amelanchier racimosa. Amongst these, 
and scattered over the hill-sides, are other azaleas, having flowers of 
many different hues, and all very beautiful. It is still early morning; 
the sun is just appearing on the tops of the eastern mountains; the 
globules of heavy dew sparkle on the grass and flowers; the lark, 
and other sweet songsters of the feathered race, are pouring out of 
their little mouths sweet and melodions songs. I looked with delight 
on the beautiful scene spread out before me, and thought within my- 
self, if nature is so beautiful now, what must it have been before the 
fall, when man was holy !”—Fortvnr, p. 27. 


Here is a Chinese temple interior :— 


“TI now entered the temple itself, and found it crowded with 
idolaters. The female sex seemed much more numerous than the 
male, and apparently more devout. ‘They were kneeling on cushions 
placed in front of the altars, and bowing low to the huge images 
which stood before them. This prostration they repeated many times ; 
and when they had finished this part of their devotions, they lighted 
candles and incense, and placed them on the altars. Returning again 
to the cushion, they continued their prostrations for a few seconds, 
and then gave way to other devotees, who went through the same 
forms. Some were appealing directly to the deity for an answer to 
their petitions, by means of two small pieces of wood, rounded on the 
one side and flat on the other. If, on being thrown into the air, the 
sticks fell on the flat side, they had then an assurance of a favourable 
answer to their prayers; but, owing to the laws of gravitation, these 
stubborn little bits of wood fell much oftener on the rounder and 
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heavier side than on the other, and gave the poor heathen a world of 
anxiety and trouble. Other devotees were busily engaged in shaking 
a hollow bamboo tube, which contained a number of small sticks, 
each having a Chinese character upon it. An adept in shaking can 
easily detach one of these sticks from the others; and when it falls 
upon the floor, it is picked up and taken to a priest, who reads the 
character, and refers to his book for the interpretation thereof. A 
small slip of paper is now given to the devotee, which he carries home 
with him, and places in his house or in his fields, in order to bring 
him good luck. I observed, that not unfrequently it was very diffi- 
cult to satisfy these persons with the paper given to them by the 
priest, and that they often referred to those who were standing around, 
and asked their opinion on the matter. 

“ The scene altogether was a striking one, and was well calculated 
to make a deep impression on the mind of any one looking on as I 
was. Hundreds of candles were burning on the altars, clouds of in- 
cense were rising and filling the atmosphere ; from time to time, a 
large drum was struck, which could be heard at a distance outside 
the building; and bells were tinkling, and mingling their sounds with 
those of the monster drum. The sounds of many of these drums are 
finer than anything I ever heard in England. Most of the fine ones 
are ancient, and were made at a time when the arts ranked higher in 
China than they do at the present day. 

“ In the midst of all these religious services, which candour com- 
pels me to say were outwardly most devoutly performed, things were 
going on amongst the worshippers which, as foreigners and Christians, 
we cannot understand. Many, who had either been engaged in these 
ceremonies, or intended to take their part in them, were sitting look- 
ing on, and laughing, chatting, or smoking, as if they had been 
looking on one of their plays. And it was not unusual to see a man 
fill his pipe with tobacco, and quietly walk up and light it at one of 
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the candles which were burning on the altar."-—P. 30. 


The staple articles of food in the great market of Tse-kee are 
thus described :— 


“ Fish, pork, fowls, ducks, vegetables of many kinds, and the 
fruits of the season, lined its sides. Mushrooms were abundant, and 
excellent, as I afterwards proved by having some cooked. Frogs 
seemed much in demand. They are brought to market in tubs and 
baskets, and the vender employs himself in skinning them as he sits 
making sales. He is extremely expert at this part of his business, 
He takes up the frog in his left hand, and with a knife, which he holds 
in his right, chops off the fore part of its head. The skin is then 
thrown back over the body and down to the feet, which are chopped 
off and thrown away. The poor frog, still alive, but headless, skin- 
less, and without feet, is then thrown into another tub; and the opera- 
tion is repeated on the rest in the same way. Every now and then 
the artist lays down his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh these 
animals for his customers, and make his sales. Everything in this 
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civilized country, whether it be gold or silver, geese or frogs, is sold 
by weight.”—Fortunr, p. 45. 


The trite remark, “that human nature is the same all over 
the world,” finds its truest and most affecting illustrations in the 
presence of the dead. All over the world, the power which the 
memory of beloved ones has over survivors is seen in the subdued 
grief of the recently stricken heart, the touching devices and 
legends of every churchyard, and the quiet aspect of those who, 
in “ weeds of woe,” walk softly over the new-made graves, as if 
unwilling to disturb the rest which even the body of “the wicked 
finds there. While these manifestations of grief are met with 
in China, others are added to them, which, in this as in most of 
their customs, make them stand out differing widely from the 
rest of mankind. Thus the responsibility for the death of all 
who die by accident, or from assassination, is laid upon the pro- 
prietor of the ground where they are found. This mode of 
hedging in life is found to influence the whole nation; but the 
mandarins and relatives of the dead often find it a powerful means 
of oppressing unfortunate proprietors. M. Huc well remarks on 
this subject: “ Draconian laws have been found necessary to 
restrain within the limits of duty these materialist populations, 
living without a God, without a religion, and, consequently, 
without a conscience.” 

The bodies of those who die among their own relatives are 
treated with the greatest respect. Memory is to cling to that 
likeness throughout the years of life still in store for those left 
behind; and as this remembrance becomes a religion to the 
Chinese—for almost the only imaginations of an unseen world 
which they have are associ: ated with it—we might look for the 
prev valence of great respect for the dead. But in China, as in 
more favoured lands, t the “forms, modes, shows of grief,” are 
often found when there is not “ that w remy which passeth show.” 
Such of our readers as have stood for an hour near the gate 
of Pére-la-Chaise, and watched one fashionable carriage and 
another coming slowly from the direction of the Boulevards, and 
drawing up near the celebrated cemetery, will understand that 
the show of grief can be put as suddenly on and off by the 
Parisian belle, as by the widow referred to at the close of the 
following sketch :— 

“The most beautiful spots on these hill-sides are chosen for the 
tombs of the dead, which are scattered about everywhere. The 
sombre pine, the juniper, the arbor-vitw, and the cypress, are gene- 
rally planted round the graves. As common as these, and equally 
ornamental, is the Photinia glabra, a noble evergreen, which in the 
winter becomes covered with bunches of red berries. The weeping- 
willow is also sometimes used, and has a very pretty effect, particu- 
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larly when one is planted on each side of the tomb. These trees are 
planted in a half-circle round the grave, leaving the front open. 
Within this half-circle is the tomb itself, the most common kind 
being covered with a large mound of earth, faced with stone in front, 
on which the name and age of the deceased are cut and painted. In 
front of this again is a stone pavement, with smooth stone seats, 
whether destined for the visitor or for the spirit of the departed I can- 
not tell. Sometimes I met with tombs of the most elaborate workman- 
ship, and constructed in many different ways. Each told its tale of 
wealth or poverty; some must have cost very large sums, while 
others consisted of the coffin laid upon the surface of the ground, and 
thatched with a little straw. It is a pretty sight, and yet a painful 
one too, to see the relations of the dead visiting the tombs of their 
ancestors, which they do at stated periods, for the purpose of burning 
syeee paper and incense, and chanting prayers to the gods or spirits 
of the departed. Sometimes a mother m: ay be seen w ith her c hildren, 
the youngest probably still an infant in her arms, assembled in front 
of the grave of the husband and father. The widow is wailing and 
lamenting her bereavement, and the poor little ones look on so 
seriously, while every now and then they prostrate themselves before 
the grave. Or, it may be, it is the aged who are paying the same 
respect to the last resting-place of those who had been taken away 
in early life, and to whom they had looked forward as the stay and 
prop of their declining years. Or, again, a solitary individual may 
be seen performing the same rites—young, middle-s ged, or old, as 
the case might be—which suggested the idea that he was poor and 
claiiiiatte the last of his race. It has been asserted, that there is 
little genuine feeling in all this, that it is a custom which must be 
observed, and that it would just be as well if such a custom did not 
exist. I believe, however, there is as much genuine sorrow amongst 
the Chinese for the loss of relatives as there is amongst ourselves ; 
and, if we consider the way they dote upon their children, and the 
reverence and ‘love they have for aged parents, we can come to no 
other conclusion. ‘That in many instances all is mere show and re- 
quired by custom, I have no doubt. On one occasion, as I was wander- 

ing amongst these hills, a chair passed me containing a very beautiful 
lady, dressed in the gayest satin. I caught a slight glimpse of her 
countenance as she passed, and was so much struck with her beauty, 
that I instantly stood still and looked after the chair. It immediately 
turned off the little hill-road, in the direction of a tomb that had 
been lately made, where it was set down by the bearers. Following 
this chair were two female servants and a coolie with a box of 
clothes, a basket of provisions, and some sycee paper and incense. 
The lady, on stepping out of the chair, commenced robing herself in 
deep mourning, by putting on a gown of sackcloth over her gay 
dress; but on seeing I was looking on, she stopped immediately, and 
threw the gown to her attendants, with whom she was laughing and 
chatting away, as if grief and she were perfect strangers to euch 
other. Anxious as I was to witness her proceedings, I felt it was 
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wrong and indelicate in me to remain in my present position, so I 
walked onwards, until a small hedge and clump of bamboos hid the 
party from my view. I then turned into the plantation, and selected 
a spot where, through an opening in the foliage, I could see all 
without being seen myself. The handsome widow, for such she 
apparently was, had again put on her sackcloth robe, her women 
were standing by her side, and the wailing commenced in the most 
business-like manner. This continued for nearly half-an-hour, while 
at the same time incense was burned, and various tawdry-looking 
strips of paper were hung about the grave. At last the ceremony was 
finished, the coarse sackcloth was consigned to the coolie, and the 
lady, all gay as before, and with but little traces of grief, stepped into 
her chair and was carried away.”—Forrtong, p. 53. 


In the month of August, Mr Fortune had a sudden and severe 
attack of fever, and was treated after the following singular 
fashion by the Chinese “leech” :— 


“He then despatched a messenger to his house for certain medi- 
cines, and, at the same time, ordered a basin of strong hot tea to be 
brought into the room. When this was set before him, he bent his 
two forefingers and dipped his knuckles into the hot tea. The said 
knuckles were now used like a pair of pincers on my skin, under the 
ribs, round the back, and on several parts of the body. Every now 
and then the operation of wetting them with the hot tea was repeated. 
He pinched and drew my skin so hard, that I could scarcely refrain 
from crying out with pain ; and when the operation was completed 
to his satisfaction, he had left marks which I did not get rid of for 
several weeks after. 

“When the messenger arrived with the medicine, the first thing I was 
asked to swallow was a large paper of small pills, containing, I suppose, 
about a hundred, or, perhaps, more. ‘ Am I to take the whole of these?’ 
I asked, in amazement. ‘Yes; and here is a cup of hot tea to wash 
them down.’ I hesitated ; then tasted one, which had a hot peppery 
kind of flavour, and, making up my mind, gulped the whole. In the 
meantime, a tea-pot had been procured, capable of holding about 
three large breakfast-cups of tea. Into this pot were put six different 
vegetable productions—about half an ounce of each. These consisted 
of dried orange or citron peel, pomegranate, charred fruit of Gardenia 
radicans, the bark and wood of Rosa Banksiana, and two other things 
unknown to me. ‘The tea-pot was then filled to the brim with boil- 
ing water, and allowed to stand for a few minutes, when the decoc- 
tion was ready for the patient. I was now desired to drink it cup 
after cup as fast as possible, and then cover myself over with all the 
blankets which could be laid hold of. The directions of my physician 
were obeyed to the letter, but, nevertheless, I lay for an hour longer 
ere perspiration broke, when, of course, I got instant relief. Before 
taking his leave, the doctor informed me he would repeat his visit on 
the third day following, about ten in the morning, this being about 
an hour before the fever was likely to return. He told me not to be 
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at all afraid, and gave me the welcome news that the next attack, if, in- 
deed, I had any more, would be slight, and that then I would get rid 
of it altogether. 

“True to his promise, the old man was with me on the third day, 
about ten o’clock in the morning. ‘ Has the fever come on?’ ‘ No,’ 
I replied ; ‘it is scarcely the time yet. I suppose I shall have it in 
another hour.’ He now desired me to lie down in bed, and the 
pinching process was repeated in the same way as it had been done 
before, but if anything it was more painful. I had then to swallow 
another large dose of pills, and lastly, the hot decoction from the tea- 
pot. Ere I had drunk the last cupful my skin became moist, and I 
was soon covered with perspiration. The fever had left me, and I 
was cured. I was probably the first Hong-mou-jin the doctor had 
treated, and he was evidently much pleased with the resalt of his 
treatment.”—P. 103. 


During his residence in China, Mr Fortune met with another 
class of doctors, to whom he refers with great good sense—the 
Medical Missionaries. His remarks on the labours of Dr Lock- 
hart, during the siege of Shanghae, will be read with great inte- 
rest by all, but especially by that small band of Christian philan- 
thropists who-wish to set a medical mission along side of every 
purely religious one, which shall be planted by British Chris- 
tians. The wonder to us is, that, with the example of the Apos- 
tolic Church before them, and the presence in it of Luke the be- 
loved physician, the churches of Christendom have been so long 
in discovering the lever power in this, for lifting up such a popu- 
lation as that of China, out of the carelessness, as to the claims 
of the “ foreign doctrine,” which has been found characterizing 
them. It seems strange that at this time of day, there should 
be so many mission stations throughout the world which have no 
medical branch connected with them. Mr Fortune's testimony 
cannot fail to encourage those who, in the past, have been labour- 
ing in this direction, and quicken them to undertake greater 
things in the future. 


“ During the time of the siege, Dr Lockhart’s Chinese hospital was 
crowded with patients. Some came to have limbs amputated, others 
to have balls extracted, and others again to have their wounds dressed. 
All were attended to in the kindest manner, ‘without money and 
without price.’ It did not signify to the Christian missionary whether 
the person carried to his door for medical aid, was an imperialist 
ora rebel; it was enough that he was a human being, suffering pain, 
and desiring to be relieved. And hence the wounded of both parties 
met in the same hospital, and each had his wounds attended to by the 
same friendly hand.” 


Again,— 


“ But the Medical Missionary Society have objects which are even of 
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a higher nature than ‘healing the sick, and curing all manner of 
diseases.’ When the patients assemble for medical treatment in the 
hall of the hospital, they have the Gospel preached to them by one of 
the members of the London Mission. Private religious instruction is 
also given to patients in the different wards. And thus, while the 
heart of the cold and unfeeling Chinese is softened and opened up by 
kindness—which he feels to be disinterested, and which acts like 
spring showers upon plants—the seeds of the Gospel of Christ are 
sown upon it, and, it is hoped, in many, very many instances, they 
may vegetate and produce their fruits in after years, when the patients 
have returned to their homes. 

** The Chinese, as a people, are cold and indifferent to religion of 
any kind: humanly speaking, nothing less than a miracle will con- 
vert them to Christianity. Missionaries have been in China for many 
years ; larger numbers have been sent out from England and America 
since the last war, when the country was partially opened up to 
foreigners. These men have been labouring there, I believe, in most 
instances, most conscientiously, and with an ardour and single-mind- 
edness of purpose which is worthy of all praise, and yet what is the 
result? How few ‘have believed their report!’ The Chinese as a 
nation are jealous, selfish, and eminently conceited ; it is therefore 
difficult to convince such minds that nations, many thousand miles 
distant, will subscribe large sums of money merely for their religious 
benefit, or that men are to be found who will leave friends and home 
with no other views than to convert them from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity. And hence it would seem that the labours of the medical 
missionary societies would prove a powerful auxiliary in aiding the 
spread of the Gospel among such a people. All nations, even the 
most cold and selfish, have some kindly feelings in their nature cap- 
able of being aroused and acted upon. If anything will warm such 
feelings in the minds of the Chinese, the labour of the medical mis- 
sionary is wel! calculated to do so. The blind receive their sight, the 
lame are enabled to walk, and the wounded are cured. And when 
the better feelings of the man are thus expanded into something like 
gratitude, his prejudices are more likely to give way, and thus his 
mind may become softened, and more apt to receive religious impres- 
sions.” —Fortune, pp. 128, 130, 134. 


The remark, qui ‘ted above, from Dr Medhurst, in reference to 
Chinese shoes, is equally applicable to the cruel practice of de- 
stroying the growth of Chinese females’ feet—“ The doing of 
every thing the contrary way to other nations.” 


“ Tt is certainly a most barbarous custom that of deforming the feet 
of Chinese ladies, and detracts greatly from their beauty. Many per- 
sons think that the custom prevails only amongst persons of rank or 
wealth, but this is a great mistake. In the central and eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire, it is almost universal. The fine ladies who ride 
in sedan chairs, and the poorer classes who toil from morning till even- 
ing in the fields, are all deformed in the same manner. In the more 
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southern provinces, such as Fokun and Canton, the custom is not so 
universal. Boat women and field-labourers generally allow their feet 
to grow to their natural size. 

“ Dr Lockhart, whose name I have already mentioned in these pages, 
gives the following as the result of his extensive and varied experience 
on this subject. He says :— 

“« Considering the vast number of females who have the feet bound 
up in early life, and whose feet are then distorted, the amount of actual 
disease of the bones is small. The ankle is generally tender, and much 
walking soon causes the foot to swell, and be very painful, and this 
chiefly when the feet have been carelessly bound in infancy. To pro- 
duce the diminution of the foot, the tarsus or instep is bent on itself, 
the os calcis, or heel-bone, thrown out of the horizontal position, and 
what ought to be the posterior surface, brought to the ground, so that 
the ankle i is, asit were, forced higher up than it ought to be, producing, 
in fact, artificial Talipes Caleaneus. Then the four smaller toes are 
pressed down under the instep, and checked in their growth, till at 
adult age all that has to go into the shoe is the end of the os calcis and 
the whole of the great toe. In a healthy constitution, this construc- 
tion of the foot may be carried on without any very serious consequen- 
ces; but in scrofulous constitutions, the navicular bone and the cunei- 
form bone supporting the great toe, are very liable, from the constant 
pressure and irritation to which they are exposed, to become diseased, 
and many cases have been seen where caries, softening, and even death 
of the bone have taken place, accompanied with much suppuration 
and great consequent suffering. Chinese women have naturally very 
small hands and feet, but this practice of binding the feet utterly de- 
stroys all symmetry, according to European ideas, and the limping, 
uncertain gait of the women is, to a foreigner, distressing to see. Few 
of the Chinese woman can walk far, and they always appear to feel 
pain when they try to walk quickly, or on uneven ground.’”—Fortwng, 
p. 248. 

a Huc’s reference to this barbarous practice, reminds us, in 

s light sketchy character, of Charles Lamb’s Essay on the 
“ Onjain of Roast Pig,” w hich savoury food he finds first among 
the Chinese. “ The fashion of little feet,” says the missionary 
apostolic, “is general in China, and dates s, it is said, from the 
highest antiquity 2 


“ Europeans sometimes imagine that the Chinese, in the excess of 
their jealousy, have invented this custom in order to keep their women 
in doors, and prevent their gadding abroad ; but though this jealousy 
may perhaps find its account in this strange and barbarous mutilation, 
there is no reason to attribute to it the invention. It has been intro- 
duced gradually without any deliberately formed purpose, like other 
fashions. It is said that, in some remote antiquity, a certain princess 
excited universal admiration for the delicate smallness of her feet, and 
as she was besides gifted with remarkable attractions, she naturally 
gave the tone to Chinese fashion, and the ladies of the capital adupted 
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her as the type of elegance and good taste. The admiration for small 
feet made rapid progress; it was admitted that, at last, a criterion of 
beauty had been discovered, and as people have always a passion for 
new follies, the Chinese ladies sought, by all possible methods, to fol- 
low the fashion. ‘Those who were already of mature age, however, 
resorted in vain to bandages and various means of compression. They 
found it impossible to suppress the legitimate developments of nature, 
and to give to their basis the elegance they so much desired. Young 
ladies had the consolation of obtaining some success, but not to the 
extent they wished. It was reserved for the succeeding generation to 
witness the complete triumph of little feet. Mothers devoted to the 
new mode did not fail, when a daughter was born to them, to com- 
press the feet of the poor little creature with tight bandages that hin- 
dered their growth ; and the results of these measures having appeared 
highly satisfactory, they were generally adopted throughout the em- 
pire.” —H vc, vol. ii. p. 403. 


We have already got a glimpse at the capital of the principal 
silk country of C hina, Hoo-chow-foo, in the somewhat homely 
descriptions of Medhurst : Let us now look at it from Mr For- 
tune’s point of view :— 


“ According to Chinese accounts, this city is about six miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains about a hundred thousand families. Both 
of these statements are probably exaggerated, as the walls did not ap- 
pear to me to be more than three, or, at most, four miles round. As 
I was anxious to see something of the interior of the city, I sent one 
of my men to procure a sedan chair, for the day was excessively 
warm. The chairmen soon made their appearance, but as their de- 
mands for hire were so exorbitant, I refused to comply with them, and 
determined to walk—a proceeding which, although not so comfortable, 
would enable me to see more of the shops and people. Entering at 
the south gate, I proceeded in a northerly direction, and ex xamined all 
the principal streets on my way. Thousands of people followed me 
as I went along. They were very uproarious, but good-humoured 
withal, and appeared delighted with the opportunity of seeing a ‘“ Pak 
Quei-tze,” or white devil, a term by which foreigners are designated 
in this civilized part of the world. Although this term was sometimes 
used in a tone of contempt or insult, showing that those who used it 
fully understood its meaning, yet generally it was not so. Upon one 
occasion some friends of mine remonstrated with some of these polite 
people, and endeavoured to explain to them that the term was one to 
which we were not exactly entitled, and that it was not very agreeable. 
In reply, the Chinese expressed surprise and regret for having used 
the term, and thus given offence, but innocently asked if we were not 
white devils; and if not, what we were, and by what name they should 
call us! 

“« Alone as I now was, and surrounded by thousands of Chinese in 
one of their inland cities, it was absolutely necessary to keep my 
temper under the most complete control. In circumstances of this 
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kind, if one laughs and jokes with the crowd, and takes everything in 
good part, all will generally go well, for the Chinese are, upon the 
whole, good-humoured and polite; but if he, by any chance, loses his 
temper, he will most certainly get the worst of it, and most likely will 
be hooted and pelted with stones. I had had some experience in the 
management of Chinese crowds, and therefore continued to be in the 
sweetest possible frame of mind in the midst of the thousands who fol- 
lowed me through the city, as if I had been a wild animal or ‘ white 
devil’ indeed. 

“ As I threaded my way slowly along, in addition to the dense 
crowds that followed and preceded me, every window and doorway was 
crowded with curious-looking faces, all anxious to get a view of the 
foreigner. It was curious to mark the varied expression in the diffe- 
rent countenances. In some, there was a look of contempt, in others, 
wonder was strongly depicted, but in the vast majority, there was won- 
der, mingled with fear, as if I was in reality a being from another 
world. Keeping onward in a northerly direction, and diverging now 
and then to the right or left, according as an object of interest met 
my eye, I arrived at last at the north gate of the city. Here I ascended 
the ramparts in order to get a good view. Outside the walls I observed 
a large dense suburb, with a pretty pagoda, and a canal leading through 
it in the direction of the T‘ai-hu lake. Throwing my eyes over the 
city, the roofs of the houses seemed nearly all of the same height. In- 
deed, this isa striking characteristic of all Chinese towns which I have 
visited. One rarely sees any difference in the height of the houses, 
except when a temple, a pagoda, or a watch-tower disturbs the mono- 
tony of the view. I believe the Chinese have a strong prejudice against 
one house being raised higher than the others. . ° . . 

“ It was alovely evening, the 18th of June. The sun was just 
setting behind the high mountain ranges to the westward, and although 
the day had been oppressively warm, the air was now comparatively 
cool and enjoyable. I wasin the midst of most charming scenery ; and 
although only about two miles distant from a crowded and bustling city, 
everything was perfectly quiet and still. Overhead, the rooks were 
seen returning home for the day, and here and there, on a solitary 
bush, or in a grove of trees, the songsters of the woods were singing 
their last and evening song of praise. Mulberry trees, with their 
large rich green leaves, were observed in all directions, and the planta- 
tions extended all over the low country, and up to the foot of the hills. 
The hills here were low and isolated, and appeared as if they had been 
thrown out as guards between the vast plain, which extends eastwards 
to the sea and the mountains of the west. For the most part, they 
were covered with natural forests and brushwood, and did not appear 
to have ever been under cultivation. In some parts their sides were 
steep, almost perpendicular, while in others the slope was gentle from 
their base to the summit. Here and there some rugged looking granite 
rocks reared their heads above the trees, and were particularly striking. 

“ Looking to the hills, there all was nature pure and unadorned, 
just as it had come from the hands of the Creator; but when the eye 
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rested on the cultivated plain—on the rich mulberry plantations—on 
the clear and beautiful canals studded with white sails, the contrast 
was equally striking, and tolda tale of a teeming population, of wealth 
and industry. 

‘“‘ T remained for three days amongst these hills, and employed my- 
self in examining their natural productions, and in making entomolo- 
gical collections. In some grassy glades in the wood, I frequently came 
upon little bands of natives engaged in making thrown silk. A long 
narrow frame-work of bamboo of considerable length was constructed, 
and over this the threads were laid in the state in which they came 
from the reel. At the end of the frame, collections of these threads 
were attached to a number of round balls about the size of marbles, 
A rapid motion was communicated to the balls by a smart stroke be- 
tween the palms of the hands. The workmen went along the line of 
balls with the quickness of lightning, striking one after the other, and 
keeping the whole in motion at the same time, until the process of 
twisting the silk was completed.”—Fortung, pp. 350, 358. 


In the concluding chapter of his book, Mr Fortune discusses 
our recent collision with the Chinese, in the notorious affair of 
“ The Arrow” lorcha. The calm and judicious statements of 
the character and occupations of those who employ lorchas of 
the “Arrow” class, should suggest to our Foreign Office the neces- 
sity of giving positive orders to our representatives in China to 


discontinue countenancing them. All who know China, and 
take an interest in the people with whom we now have such 
close mercantile relations, protest, equally with Mr Fortune, 
against permission being given to vessels of this kind to sail 
under British colours. But, this view of the “Arrow” does not 
lead our author to the conclusion, that we should now withdraw 
from the whole affair, as if we were entirely in the wrong. On 
the contrary, his knowledge of the Chinese character, and his 
clear apprehension of the merits of this case, lead him to urge 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, until we obtain a settlement 
perfectly satisfactory to Europe ans. All who look hopefully on 
China, as a field of missionary operation, must long for the time 
when the way to the homes of the three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of its inhabitants shall be opened up, and, as they remem- 
ber their moral and spiritual degradation, they will cordially 
sympathise with Mr Fortune’ s concluding remarks, and earnestly 
desire their speedy realization. 


‘But putting on one side the case of the unfortunate lorcha ‘ Arrow,’ 
about which our ‘doctors differ,’ there seems to be little doubt but 
our relations with the Cantonese were upon a most unsatisfactory foot- 
ing, and that sooner or later the ‘good understanding’ existing be- 
tween us would have been disturbed. It was only a question of time, 
and it has been decided somewhat prematurely, perhaps, by this sup- 
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posed insult to the English flag and infraction of treaty rights. Our 
relations with the people and government of Canton, can never be 
considered on a satisfactory footing, until we have a full and complete 
understanding with each other. They must be brought to look upon 
us as a nation, as highly civilized, and as powerful as themselves. 
Until this is accomplished, we may have a disturbance at any time; 
our commerce may be stopped, and what is of far more importance, 
the lives of our countrymen living in this remote region, may be 
placed in imminent danger. 

“ Whether we were right or wrong, therefore, at the commence- 
nent of this unfortunate dispute, it is now absolutely necessary for us 
to carry it through until our relations are placed upon a firm and 
satisfactory basis. It may seem fair and plausible for persons igno- 
rant of the Chinese character, to talk of justice and humanity,—fine- 
sounding words no doubt,—but totally inapplicable to the present 
state of things. ‘ , , 

“In order, therefore, to be humane, in the strictest sense of the 
term, to prevent future war and bloodshed, to give the Cantonese ¢ 
true estimate of our character, to render the lives and property of our 
countrymen secure, and to prevent those vexatious interruptions to 
our commerce, we must carry out what we have begun with a firm 
and determined hand. With a nation like the Chinese, particularly 
about Canton, this is true humanity and mercy. 

“In conclusion, let us hope that the day is not far distant, when 
this large and important empire, with its three hundred millions of 
human beings, shall not remain isolated from the rest of the world. 
The sooner the change takes place the better will it be for the Chinese, 
as well as for ourselves. Trade and commerce will increase to a de- 
gree of which the most sanguine can form but a very faint idea at the 
present time. ‘The riches of the country will be largely developed, 
and articles useful as food, in the arts, or as luxuries, at present un- 
known, will be brought into the market. It cannot be true that a 
vast country like China, where the soil is rich and fertile, the climate 
favourable, and the teeming population, industrious and ingenious, 
can produce only two or three articles of importance, such as silk and 
tea for exportation. There must be many more, and these will be 
brought to light when the country is fully and fairly opened to the 
nations of the west. 

“ But when this is accomplished, a boon of greater value will be 
conferred upon the Chinese, than anything connected with the exten- 
sion of their commerce. The Christian missionary will be able with- 
out fear of restriction, to proclaim the ‘glad tidings of great joy’ to 
millions of the human race, who have never yet heard the joyful sound. 

“ Objects such as these,—the placing of our relations on a firm and 
satisfactory basis, the prevention of unequal wars where much blood 
is necessarily shed, the extension of trade and commerce, and the free 
and unrestricted dissemination of the Gospel of Christ,—are worthy 
of the consideration of the highest statesmen and greatest philanthro- 
pists of our time.”—Fortung, pp. 430, 439. 





Scottish Lunacy Commission. 


Art. V.—1. Report by Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of Lunatic Asylums in Scotland, and the 
existing Law in reference to Lunatics and Lunatic Asylums in 
that part of the United Kingdom. With an Appendix.  Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, 1857. 

2. A Bill for the Regulation of the Care and Treatment of 
Lunatics, and for the Provision, Maintenance, and Regulation 
of Lunatic Asylums, in Scotland. Prepared and brought in 
by the Lorp-ApvocaTE and Sir Greorce Grey. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed 18th June 1857. 


For a long series of years have the medical superintendents of 
our public : asylums,—or, as is the fashion now to designate them, 
chartered asylums—in their annual reports regarding these in- 
stitutions, with singular ability, fidelity, and fee arlessness , exposed 
the deficiencies, anomalies, and inconsistencies in the Lunacy 
Laws on the one hand, and the faults of commission and omis- 
sion connected with the treatment of the insane—and especially 
the pauper insane—of Scotland, on the other. They have 
pointed out the extent and tendency of the prejudices which exist, 
especially in country and remote districts, regarding asylums 
and their inmates: the degree to which restr: aint, physical “force, 
and terrorism are suggested or dictated by mistaken kindness, 
ignorance, or br utality i in the treatment of the insane: the com- 
parative curability of insanity in its earlier stages and under ap- 
propri: ate treatment, and the importance of e early treatment, both 
in regard to the chances of cure of the patient and to the pocket 
of the rate-payer ; the dangers of delay in confirming and agera- 
vating the disease, and in constituting the patient a permanent 
instead of a temporary burden on parochial boards: and the 
suicides, homicides, and other disasters both to the individual 
and to society, resulting from premature removals in opposition 
to medical advice. They have shown conclusively that detention 
or custody, not cure or restoration, are too frequently the main- 
springs of action in parochial boards, whose treatment of the 
insane is more apt to be influenced by motives of shor ‘t-sighted 
economy, than by those of humanity; they have raised their voices 
indignantly against the practice of “ farming ” out the insane 
poor, without regard either to comfort or cure, and against the 
wholesale exodus of pauper patients from public asylums to pri- 
vate houses and workhouses. They have explained the danger 
of the desire and necessity for profit, on the part of the proprictors 
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of private houses influencing their treatment of pauper patients, 
to the manifest detriment of the mental and physical health of 
the latter; and they have not hesitated to proclaim, directly or 
indirectly, the insane poor of Scotland to be, in many cases, the 
unfortunate victims of a selfish, inhuman, parsimonious economy. 
They have frankly confessed the errors or defects in construction 
or management under which our public asylums labour, and 
have been at great pains to indicate how these may be best 
remedied or supplied, in the erection of future hospitals for the 
treatment of the insane. They have dwelt especially on the 
overcrowded state of all our public asylums, from a desire, on the 
part of their managers to meet, so far as possible, the urgent 
wants of the community; and they have recommended the 
erection both of additions to existing asylums and of additional 
asylums, so as to accommodate patients who are at present 
mis-treated, or maltreated, in private homes, private asylums, 
poorhouses, and prisons, as well as to permit of a more satisfac- 
tory classification of the insane, than at present. They have 
urged on the attention of the proper legal authorities, their diffi- 
culties in the treatment of particular classes of cases, such as 
criminal lunatics—improperly so called—dipsomaniacs, and vo- 
luntary patients, and they have offered suggestions for improve- 
ments in the law regarding them; and lastly, by availing them- 
selves diligently of every advance in science and art to ameliorate 
the condition of those committed to their charge, they have 
established for the chartered asylums of Scotland, a cosmopolitan 
reputation, a proud pre-eminence which has rendered them 
models—in regard especially to the rational treatment of the in- 
sane—for the world to imitate. Let those who are inclined to 
doubt or deny the truth of the foregoing assertions, peruse the 
annual reports of the Scotch asylums during the last ten or 
fitteen years, and especially those of Dumfries, Edinburgh, and 
Glaseow ; they will there find not only a mass of the most valu- 
able information regarding the nature, causes, and treatment of 
insanity, but they will speedily discover that the principal evils 
and objections, as well as the suggestions—with the exception of 
those regarding central boards—described or made by the Scotch 
Commissioners in Lunacy, in their recent Report to Parliament, 
have been long since anticipated. Year after year the medical 
‘executive of our asylums has been perseveringly, unitedly, in- 
cessantly, endeavouring to force on the attention of the public and 
of the legislature, the defects and anomalies of our lunacy laws, 
their improper or imperfect administration, and the unsatisfactory 
mode of treatment of the insane, in certain respects, both within 
and without the chartered asylums. But so far as the introduc- 
tion of remedial measures is concerned, these representations and 
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suggestions—these “ labours of love ”—have hitherto apparently 
gone for nothing. 

The Board of. Supervision, during the ten years of its exist- 
ence, in its annual reports, has likewise repeatedly and distinctly 
pointed out the difficulty of carrying into effect the lunacy laws 
of Scotland applicable to the poor, in consequence of detective 
asylum accommodation and other causes. Sir John M‘Neill, 
the accomplished and energetic chairman of the Board just 
named, in his evidence before the Select Committee on Miscel- 
laneous Expenditure in 1848, in answer to a question put by Sir 
George Clerk [6506], states “explic itly, “I do not contempl: ite 
with satisfaction the placing of pauper lunatics = private mad- 
houses at all. I have a very serious objection to placing them in 
private madhouses with people who have no interest in taking 
proper charge of them, but whose interest it is to feed them as 
cheaply, and cure them as slowly as possible.” When, there- 
fore, the Scotch, and especially the English, newspapers re-echo 
the self-condemn: atory sentiments of a writer, who says in the 
Times, “ I cannot but meanwhile accept it as a great discredit 
to my native country, not merely that such evils. existed in it, 
but that their existence was overlooked by her clergy, her officials, 
and her philanthropists,” we believe they are guilty of a olaring 
injustice to a people which has voluntarily done more for its in- 
sane, and to a country which possesses better public asylums, in 
certain respects, than any people or country in the w orld. It is 
quite a mist: ty to suppose that the Report of the Scotch Lunac ‘vy 
Commission contains novel disclosures, reveals a state of affairs 
which has been hitherto sedulously concealed, or brings to light 
a new national grievance of many years’ growth. The Report 
in question will ‘doubtless furnish’ powerful and valuable corro- 
borative evidence ; it will bring more fully under the notice of 
the legislature, ev rils to which it had long shown a wonderful 
api athy and indifference. 

The mode in which the evils connected with the treatment of 
lunatics, especially in cases beyond the reach of any present legal 
interference, have been brought out by the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, has at last fairly roused Parliament out of this state of 
indifference, and the Lord Advyocate’s* bill, now before Parlia- 
ment, is the result. But, as it is manifestly the intention of his 
Lordship to introduce some of the features of the E nglish lunacy: 
laws into the management of lunatics in Scotland, we would 
strongly recommend “that the M.P.’s and journalists who have 
devoted so much attention to the Scottish Lunac -y Commission 
and its Report, should study carefully the ten Annual Reports of 
the English Lunacy Commissioners. They will there find that 
the administrative ¢ agency of a Royal Commission, after ten years 
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hard work, has not been so successful as is desirable, in remedying 
the evils of the English lunacy laws and of the treatment of the 
insane in England. We do not here enter into the questions of 
why or how such a state of things comes to pass, but we call 
attention to the fact, that there is abundant evidence in the 
pages of the English reports to the Lord Chancellor—after the 
expenditure by the country of some L.160,000 for administering 
the law—of the existence of cases of neglect and abuse, nearly 
as glaring, if not more so, than those now revealed in the Report 
of the Scotch Lunacy Commission. In their Seventh Annual 
Report [p. 27], the English Commissioners state regarding Am- 
roth Castle, Pembrokeshire, “as in the case of Vernon House, it 
was found that the stables had been converted by whitewashing and 
boarding, into wards for pauper patients, . . . that the single bed- 
rooms were formed out of the old stalls for horses,” and that the 
male dormitories were in a loft over the stables! Their latest Re- 
port {Tenth, 1856, p. 20], contains the following instructive para- 
graph, regarding Kingsdown House, Box :—“ We are informed 
by Dr Nash, that he pays about L.150 per annum for the good- 
will of the house, and that a valuation of the patients admitted 
during the existence of the lease, is to be made at its expiration, 
when a proportionate sum of money is to be paid to Dr Nash for 
the cases so admitted. The amount is to be determined by arbi- 
tration. . . . They [the patients] are by this arrangement made 
a source of traffic and profit by two parties!” 

It is not a little instructive that, a few nights after the tragical 
effect in the House of Commons, produced by the speech of Mr 
Ellice in regard to the condition of the insane in Scotland— 
after the English members had turned up the whites of their 
eyes in devout horror at the revelations made, and the London 
press had called upon the English nation to blush for the inhu- 
manity, the ignorance, the superstition, of poor, “ religious Scot- 
land ”’—attention should have been called in Parliament to the 
disgraceful state of the insane inmates of the Marylebone Work- 
house—an establishment under the very eye of all the enlight- 
ened model boards of the southern metropolis! Last year, also, 
one of the Commissioners in Lunacy [ 7imes, March 6, 1856] 
found the wards for insane paupers in St Pancras’ Workhouse, 
London, in a “lamentable state of disorder and neglect,” and 
reported that previous suggestions of the Commissioners had been 
totally disregarded ! 

Turn we now more particularly to the Report before us. 
Were we desirous of criticising the manner in which the literary 
department of the Report has been executed—the perspicuity 
with which statistics have been arranged, so as to bear on the 
elucidation of interesting topics—or the opinions in regard to the 
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nature and treatment of insanity, and the proper constitution of 
hospitals for the insane, in the abstract, we might doubtless dis- 
cover grounds of objection or complaint. But we have no desire 
to be hypercritical ; we shall rather look to the spirit, tendency, or 
scope of the Report, than to the manner in which the details have 
been worked out and thrown together. The Commissioners have 
undoubtedly been at immense pains to discharge their laborious 
duties faithfully and fully; and the result of their investigations, 
extending over a period of upwards of two years, constitutes a most 
valuable contribution to the literature, or history of the treatment 
of the insane in Scotland. The bulkiness of the Report, however, 
detracts materially from its usefulness; and, from the mode in 
which the matter has been arranged, there is considerable repeti- 
tion and confusion. We are compelled to admit further, that 
there appear to be just grounds for opinions and objections 
which we have, on all hands, heard urged against it of the fol- 
lowing nature :—That there pervades the Report a decided bias 
towards particular opinions, these opinions being such as are 
enunciated in the Reports of the English Lunacy Commissioners, 
and that the English influence and ideas unduly predominate 
over the Scotch; that there is an evident anxiety to make out a 
bad case—a strong tendency to paint in the darkest colours the 
gloomy side of the picture—an ungenerous disposition to de- 
preciate all existing arrangements, especially as being essentially 
Scotch in their character; and that many of the statements 
are open to the charge of inaccuracy, unfairness or partiality, 
and exaggeration! As public reviewers we cannot, in equity, 
shut our eyes and ears to the complaints which we have almost 
daily read or heard, since the publication of the Report, in regard 
to its inaccuracies and exaggerations; the press, in every part of 
Scotland, teems with such accusations, coming from asylums, 
public and private, and from all grades of officials connected with 
the administration of the Lunacy Laws, or with the treatment of 
the insane. Some of these parties or persons use the strongest 
language, imputing to the Commissioners all manner of unworthy 
motives. From some quarters such accusations and imputations 
must be received with caution, if not with suspicion; they look 
too like recrimination from parties who smart under the official 
scourge of the Commissioners. It does not surprise us that such 
persons or parties should endeavour to defend themselves as best 
they can against the statements of the Commissioners; and fail- 
ing in a valid defence, it is very natural they should attack the 
Commissioners with any weapons at their command. But these 
charges of exaggeration, unfairness, and inaccuracy, are so com- 
mon throughout Scotland, and they originate, in many instances, 
in quarters so unexceptionable, that we must be led to the conclu- 
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sion that there is good ground for a certain proportion of them at 
least. Since the ‘publication of the Report, it is understood that 
a correspondence has taken place between the Sheriffs and the 
Lord-Advocate, or Secretary of State; and that investigations 
have been mé ude 1 regarding many of the special cases mentioned 
by the Commissioners. Neither this correspondence e nor the 
results of these inv estigations have been given to the public. But, 
it has been stated, by ‘those who are entitled to speak with anthe- 
rity, that, “ up to this time, not one case had been found fully 
confirmed.’ "—[ Perthshire Courier, July 9, 1857.] It is most 
unfortunate that the Report was so long i in its birth, We can 
only account for this on the ground of the “ tedious labour” 
necessary safely to bring it forth. It is apt to give a false im- 
pression of things as they are; for asylums, like many other 
institutions of the time, are progressive in their né ture, and, 
in some of them, both public and private, many and most im- 
portant changes, in their constitution and government, have 
occurred during the last two years. We could point to cer- 
tain public asylums which are complained of by the Commis- 
sioners as lacking a due supply of books and objects to amuse 
and occupy the patients, which now possess their libraries, mu- 
seums, bazaars—their classes, lectures, and concerts—their pic- 
nics, walks, and games—in ‘addition to gardens, grounds, and 
workshops, for ordinary or routine labour. We could instance 
further, the old Montrose asylum, the parent of all the Scotch and 
perhaps of all the British asylums, whose arrangements are not 
such as are now approved of by sachitects and. medical super- 
intendents, and to whose deficiencies its directors have been long 
so fully alive, that they sometime ago voted a sum of L.30 000 
for the ommatneiiions of a new and commodious asylum at a short 
distance from Montrose, on a salubrious and unexceptionable 
site, and which is rapidly progressing towards completion. Of 
this we feel assured, that the condition of the insane in Scotland 
is far from being so bad as is represented by the C ommissioners, 
who might, consistently with truth, have expressed themselves in 
much more favourable and encouraging terms, of the existing 
machinery for their comfort and cure. 

It is impossible for us to give any resumé of the many interest- 
ing points discussed in the elaborate Report before us. This, 
however, has been done to such an extent in the public news- 
papers, that it is here less necessary. What concerns us more 
intimately and immediately, i is the tendency and character of the 
legislation which is likely to be founded on the suggestions con- 
tained in the Report. In connection with the expec oted legislative 
measure, we shall briefly review the alterations which it is desir- 
able to introduce in regard to the treatment of the insane gene- 
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rally—the construction and management of asylums—and the 
Lunacy Laws, with the mode of their administration, in Scotland, 

It is not enough for our legislators to frame measures for the 
custody and cure of the insane. This is but a small part of their 
duty towards the community. The subject of the prevention of 
insanity is infinitely more noble, as embracing a wider field of 
action. Such a subject might well occupy the attention of the 
Board of Health, or of any other board or minister that may be 
charged with the care of public hygiene. It has been abun- 
dantly proved, that an intimate relation subsists between insanity, 
on the one hand, and physical deterioration and moral and intel- 
lectual degradation, on the other. The influence of imperfect 
nutrition in the production of insanity, is distinctly enunciated by 
the Commissioners, who state, that “ it never should be forgotten 
that imperfect nutrition is one of the most frequent causes of 
insanity among the poor;” and that there is a “ powerful affinity 
between pov erty and mental disease,” each being “ reciprocally 
productive of the other, and denn itely cause and effect.” It 
follows, that whatever tends to improve the physical, mental, and 
moral condition of the poor—to raise their social status, will, pro 
tanto, tend towards the diminution of insanity among them. In 
this aspect, various evils of our present social system call aloud 
for redress at the hands of our legislators. Among these we may 
mention the bothy and truck systems, prostitution, intemperance, 
intermarriages between near blood-relations, and between persons 
actually insane, or having a hereditary tendency to insanity. 
The condition of our agricultural labourers is most unsatisfactory, 
both in regard to their housing and diet. The bothy system is 
a disgrace to Scotland; and we are glad to see symptoms of 
amendment in the institution of an “ Agricultural Labourers’ 
Dwellings Association,” having its head-quarters in Edinburgh. 
A most instructive but diseraceful case, which occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Montrose, has been going the round of the 
newspapers lately. A farm-servant deserted his master’s service 
on the plea that the bothy was quite unfit for a man to live in. 
It was deponed by medical witnesses that the hovel in question 
was almost destitute of air and light, was dé amp and filthy, and 
altogether unfit for a human habitation. It is a serious truth, 
that the cattle and dogs of farmers are better housed and attended 
to than their labourers. It is manifestly the interest of the far- 
mer to possess well-housed robust labourers; but if selfish in- 
terests do not lead to the proper housing and feeding of agricul- 
tural labourers, for the sake of society the employer ought to be 
compelled, by legislative enactment, to make more suitable pro- 
vision for the preservation of their health. The cots or hovels of 
the peasantry, in many parts of Scotland, are nearly as unsuit- 
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able for human habitation as the bothies. In the Carse of 
Gowrie, for instance, one of the richest agricultural districts in 
Scotland, the cottars’ houses are chiefly mud huts of the most 
primitive description—huts which are a disgrace alike to the dis- 
trict and to the country. Premature old age and pauperism are 
among the most common results of residence in such dwellings. 
Akin to the bothy system, and equally fertile in the production of 
crime, pauperism, and insanity, is the truck system of the mining 
districts. The subject of the checking of prostitution and other 
cognate vices is a most difficult one, but one which is daily be- 
coming more and more important. ‘Too much attention cannot 
be paid to the better education of the morale in all classes of the 
community, but especially among the poor, with a view to brid- 
ling the passions, and directing the mind towards higher and 
nobler aims and objects. Intemperance is to be abated probably 
rather by the promotion of intellectual, moral, and physical cul- 
ture, and the encouragement of rational amusements, than by any 
compulsory abstinence. ‘The Commissioners show that congeni- 
tal insanity is greatly more prevalent in the northern than in the 
southern counties of Scotland, this being due to intermarriage 
chiefly ; and they further point out the deplorable extent to 
which imbecile females, in consequence of being allowed to go at 
large, become the victims of unprincipled scoundrels, and give 
birth to insane children. ‘There is often a distinct physical and 
mental deterioration observable in the offspring resulting from 
the union of the Irish and Scotch poor of our large towns. 
The deprivations to which the parents, and especially the 
mothers, are frequently subjected, may, in a certain measure, ac- 
count for this. ‘The defective physical education of the young, 
the undue and premature stimulation of the intellectual powers, 
the want of moral training, long hours and unhealthy trades, 
must also be added to the catalogue of evils to be remedied,—a 
catalogue which we might easily augment, had we not said 
enough to indicate our general meaning. 

We trust the Lord Advocate will see the propriety of employ- 
ing a new psychological terminology, and of abolishing the use 
of terms founded on crude, absurd, and now exploded notions 
regarding insanity and the insane,—terms which serve only to 
generate alarm and distrust in the minds of the patients, and 
prejudice and disgust on the part of the public, in regard to asy- 
lums and all charged with their management. We refer to such 
terms as madhouse, lunatic, keepers, cells, furiosity, asylum, etc. 
Madness is undoubtedly a most unscientific term ; madhouse in- 
stantly calls up visions of the bedlams of old, with their chains 
and shrieks and dungeons; lunatic is founded on an acknow- 
ledged error ; keeper suggests the idea of a jailor and prisoner ; 
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cell implies the notion of a dark, cold, damp dungeon, such as 
that of a prison ; fwriosity is merely a symptom of some forms of 
insanity ; and asylum does not convey the idea of an hospital or 
home. We would suggest, instead of these objectionable terms, 
the substitution of such words or expressions as insanity or men- 
tal derangement, hospitals for the insane, attendants or nurses, apart- 
ments or bedrooms, etc.,—terms calculated to inspire confidence 
and hope, and to give correct impressions of asylums and the in- 
sane as they are and ought to be, not as they were in the days, 
now long gone by, of restraint, brutality, and ignorance. 

We take it for granted that the Report of the Commissioners 
has sealed the doom of the private boarding-houses of the Lilly- 
bank and Hillend type; nor do we think their doom has been 
fixed a moment too soon. The “farming out” of the pauper 
insane, from motives of parsimonious economy alone, and without 
the slightest regard to the well-being of the patients, is, as the 
Commissioners boldly state, a disgrace to all concerned in such 
proceedings. But we have no hope that the evil will be abated 
or modified, until the strong arm of the law compels parochial 
authorities to do their duty to the insane poor. It is granted on 
all hands, that there is a lack of proper asylum accommodation, 
especially in certain counties of Scotland; and we assume that 
additional or district asylums will forthwith be erected. Several 
important topics suggest themselves for consideration in connec- 
tion with the erection of new asylums. Let us not be mere 
copyists, imitating the defects as well as the excellencies of ex- 
isting Scotch asylums, some of which were built half a century 
ago, and are anything but models for modern asylums. Let us 
strive to maintain and advance the hitherto high reputation of the 
Scotch public asylums, by introducing into their construction and 
management all the discoveries and achievements of modem 
science and art; let us make them psychological schools as well as 
hospitals, industrial colonies as well as asylums or homes ; let us 
secure for their superintendence the highest medical talent, by 
offering liberal remuneration and rewards ; and let their govern- 
ing bodies take as their motto, “ Salus populi suprema lex,’ —the 
interests of society and of the insane, rather than the pockets of 
the rate-payers. We must have no Colney Hatches in Scotland, 
—huge, overgrown, unmanageable establishments, whose interior 
‘rivals the gloom and monotony of a prison. The Commissioners 
justly, we think, advocate the erection of numerous middle-sized 
or small asylums in preference to huge central establishments: 
the former can be scattered over the country, so as to be readily 
accessible; the latter must be located in the most populous dis- 
tricts, and in the neighbourhood of our large towns. It is further 
recommended that the new asylums for the pauper insane should 
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be plain and inexpensive. Certainly they may be erected much 
more cheaply than any of our existing large public asylums, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Southern Counties Asylum, Dum- 
fries. But an asylum may be too plain. We should be sorry 
to see the multiplication of plain, workhouse-looking masses of 
building, when a small additional outlay would afford a tasteful 
ornamentation. But we have objections to the erection of iso- 
lated, single, symmetrical masses of building, and should infinitely 
prefer a series of buildings studded over the grounds, ——- 
in general character and appearance a large English homestead, 
or some large industrial community. Our anticipations may be 
at present regarded as somewhat Utopian ; but we look forward 
to the time when a pauper asylum will partake of the character 
of a farming or industrial colony ; when we shall have a large 
proportion of its inmates living in cottages under the charge of 
intelligent and kind attendants; when the establishment will 
consist chiefly of an hospital for the treatment of acute cases, and 
of a farm and series of workshops for the occupation of the con- 
valescent and well-behaved industrious inmates. All the build- 
ings, workshops, and lands would be included within the asylum 
domain; the colony would resemble, in some of its general 
features, that of Gheel in Belgium: but we would not advocate 
in Scotland the carrying out of this principle on a larger scale at 
— Instead of building additional wings to existing asy- 
ums—which are already sufficiently overgrown—for the recep- 
tion of the pauper insane presently confined in private houses 
and elsewhere, we would strongly urge on the attention of the 
managers of asylums the propriety of erecting detached build- 
ings, more of the character of cottages or lodging-houses, such 
as have been erected by the proprietors of many large factories 
in England and Scotland for their workmen. To such build- 
ings could be drafted off the convalescents, the quiet, the harm- 
less; while the present hospital buildings would be appropriated 
wholly to recent or to troublesome cases. There can be no 
doubt as to the propriety of attaching a large amount of land for 
farming purposes to every asylum—be it pauper or private,—but 
especially if the former. By employing insane labour in agri- 
culture, not only would a direct benefit accrue to the patients, 
but it would prove remunerative to the asylum, and enable it to 
reduce its rates of board for pauper patients. The “ useful and 
productive labour” of the inmates of an asylum might un- 
doubtedly be vastly increased, by the introduction of a greater 
variety of industrial employments of a healthful kind. We see 
no reason why, in the larger asylums, if a sufficient amount of 
ground were purchased, there should not be a complete farming 
establishment, including dairy, mills for grinding corn, bakeries, 
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piggeries, poultry yards, stables, byres, sheep pens; workshops 
for carpenters, wheelwrights, masons, plumbers, blacksmiths, 
painters, printers ; orchards, kitchen and flower gardens, shrub- 
beries, parks, bowling-greens, cricket ground, ornamental sheets 
of water, fountains, ete. Some of these, however desirable in 
themselves, are not essentially necessary to the efficient working 
of a pauper establishment ; but we think it an error to be limited 
by the consideration of what will “ pay” or prove remunerative 
—what will clear expenses and leave a decent surplus. The 
managers of asylums should look less to what kind of labour is 
likely to prove remunerative—“ useful and productive” to the 
institution—than what mode of treatment is most likely to prove 
serviceable to the individual patient, taking into consideration 
the future as well as the present. We would, for instance, much 
rather employ a puny, pale consumptive weaver in agricultural 
labour than at his loom, although the institution should be a 
direct loser by such change of occupation ; out-of-door work, 
abundant exercise, pure air, in such a case, furnishing perhaps 
the only chance of cure. Even were it universally the case, as 
some superintendents state, that the cost of employing patients 
in farming operations exceeds the value of the produce of their 
labour, we should hold that the curative results ought to have a 
primary, and the value of their labour a secondary, consideration. 
The experience of English and continental asylums in regard to 
farming, however, renders it extremely probable that the experi- 
ment of attaching farms to our asylums would prove beneficial 
alike to asylum and patients. Every asylum, existing or to be, 
should possess an educational establishment. It is not enough 
to employ a ploughman as a ploughman, or a weaver at the 
loom, when he becomes convalescent ; but we would have the 
ploughman taught to read and write—would place at his com- 
mand, according to his capacity or inclination, a knowledge of 
some useful handicraft, and so endeavour to raise his social status, 
while we would send the weaver to the fields, and engage him in 
athletic games, so as to improve his physique. It may be urged 
that an-asylum is not a suitable place for mental or moral train- 
ing, that the mind should be allowed a complete and uninter- 
rupted rest, and the body or the hands only should be employed. 
This we regard as a pertect fallacy, founded on an imperfect and 
one-sided knowledge of insanity and its proper treatment. The 
moderate and judicious stimulation or cultivation of the intellec- 
tual faculties, and the due development and regulation of the 
moral feelings, are quite as conducive to the restoration of mental 
health as mere physical exercise, and much more so than mental 
rest or inertia. 

The education of the insane has been carried out with most 
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encouraging success in several Scotch asylums, particularly 
those of Dumfries and Perth. Among the higher or educated 
classes there are patients in these asylums who have studied 
French, German, Dutch, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; botany, 
geology, entomology, and other branches of natural history ; 
English literature and history; theory of music, and the use of 
the organ, piano, concertina, violin, and other musical instru- 
ments; drawing, embroidery, etc.; while, among the lower or 
pauper classes, patients have made solid acquirements in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and music, besides learn- 
ing shoemaking, carpentry, weaving, and other trades. We 
would also strongly advocate the introduction of the zsthetical 
element in the arrangements of our asylums: we would clothe 
the walls of the galleries and parlours with pictures; introduce 
ferneries, Ward’s cases, flower-stands, and bouquets ; encourage 
the care of pet animals, such as singing birds, squirrels, rabbits, 
pigeons; ornament the shrubberies with statuary, and the parks 
with fountains. This will undoubtedly be regarded, especially 
at the present moment, as an unnecessary and absurd refine- 
ment—as a dissipation of money which might be more profitably 
expended on stone and lime. We doubt not, nevertheless, that 
all of these arrangements will find their way, sooner or later, 
into the Scotch, just as they have already into many of the 
American, asylums,—establishments in which there is much 
that our asylum authorities might imitate with advantage. 

The existing chartered asylums cannot possibly accommodate 
the insane poor of their respective districts, under the proposed 
new regulations, unless considerable additions are made to the 
present buildings. This could easily be done, by the erection of 
detached cottages and farm buildings, as we have already sug- 
gested. The bill empowers rate-payers either to purchase exist- 
ing chartered asylums, or to contract with them for the custody 
and treatment of their pauper insane. Probably, in some cases, 
the one plan should be followed, as being the most satisfactory 
alike to the rate-payers on the one hand, and the asylum mana- 
gers on the other; in other cases, the contract system will be 
preferred, leaving the directors to erect such additional buildings 
as to them appears fit. There is considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the association of the insane belonging to 
different ranks of life in the same building; it has been supposed 
that the association of high class and pauper patients must have 
a bad effect upon both. This would appear to be a mistake. In 
an asylum establishment possessing several distinct buildings, the 
high class patients, however, might be placed in one building and 
the pauper patients in another, while they would associate at amuse- 
ments and games, at chapel, and on other occasions. Some ex- 
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isting asylums are better adapted for the treatment of pauper 
patients ; others, again, for the treatment of high class patients. 
But it is not sufficient for the proper treatment of the insane in 
Scotland, that additional pauper or district asylums should be 
erected. Separate provision should be forthwith made for crim- 
inal lunatics, for dipsomaniacs, and for idiots. It were further 
desirable that establishments of an inexpensive kind, either 
attached to existing asylums or separate, should be set apart for 
the reception of chronic and incurable cases, such as are at pre- 
sent confined in workhouses. Homes or retreats for patients of 
the higher ranks, and especially for harmless and eccentric indi- 
viduals, and partaking much of the characters of a private home 
and little of those of a public asylum, would probably complete 
the requirements of the country in regard to a due provision for 
its insane. It is generally agreed that criminal lunatics—at 
least certain sections. of them—should be segregated from the 
ordinary inmates of asylums, and confined or treated in separate 
establishments. There is no reason why these patients should 
not have the same advantages in regard to comfort and cure as 
other classes of the insane. Erroneous views exist regarding 
what constitutes a “criminal lunatic,” and the very use of this 
term is a contradiction and an absurdity that ought no longer to 
be tolerated. The distinction between a criminal and other 
lunatic is purely a legal one; the psychologist admits no such 
distinction. The latter would treat him as the subject of disease; 
but the law at present regards him almost solely as a criminal, 
associating educated with degraded “ criminal lunatics” in wards 
whose arrangements are, to say the least of it, badly adapted 
to the treatment of insanity. It admits of question, whether it 
is advisable that all classes of criminal lunatics should be placed 
in a national asylum, such as that of Dundrum in Ireland; or 
whether it would not be preferable, in regard to their comfort and 
cure, to devote such an establishment solely to the worst classes 
—the most dangerous and vicious patients—who require greater 
guarantees for safe custody than in other cases, while those com- 
mitted for minor offences might, with advantage, be received as 
ordinary patients into our public asylums. Such an opinion is 
supported by the Commissioners (p. 166). Another most diffi- 
cult class to deal with is that of inebriates, or dipsomaniacs. Some 
eminent authorities, both legal and medical, are of opinion that 
such persons cannot be legally treated as insane; while it is 
acknowledged on all hands that there is no class more dangerous 
to society. There is manifest injustice in associating patients of 
this class with the other inmates of public asylums, but at pre- 
sent there is no remedy. Institutions for this class of patients 
should partake more of the characters of private mansions than of 
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asylums: there is no necessity for most of the appliances required 
in the treatment of other forms of insanity. The great object in 
their treatment is to keep from them stimulants, and so to train 
the moral feelings as to accustom them to bridle and overcome 
their morbid propensities. They ought to be permitted to enjoy 
a large measure of liberty, to associate with the sane, and to mix 
in the temptations and trials of the world to a limited extent, so 
as gradually to test their increasing powers of self-control and 
self-respect. There should be ample opportunities for occupa- 
tion, recreation, and education; professional and other employ- 
ments might be carried on by the majority of the patients, and 
the produce of their labour might be applied either towards the 
expenses of their individual maintenance or to the support of 
their families. But legal power must be granted to medical men 
to treat dipsomaniacs or inebriates like other insane patients, so 
far as detention until cure or recovery is concerned ; such patients 
should not be permitted to be legally removable from medical 
control, until the superintendent of an asylum, with medical and 
legal advice and assistance if necessary, pronounce the patient 
sufficiently recovered to be able safely to rejoin society, and 
encounter the trials and temptations of the world. Unless this 
be done, the treatment of this class of patients must remain 
on its present unsatisfactory footing; and murders, suicides, 
arson, brutality, pauperism, the total ruin of families, the danger 
of the community, must continue pro tanto without a check. 

The great want of, or irregularity in, book-keeping in the private 
asylums, is greatly complained of by the Commissioners. It is 
extremely desirable, for many reasons, that an uniform system of 
book-keeping—or at least a minimum standard—should be forth- 
with introduced into all asylums, of what class soever. No en- 
larged deductions in psychological science are possible without 
statistics; and no statistics can be compiled without book-keep- 
ing. It were further desirable that statistics of a certain kind 
should be regularly collected by some central authority—such as 
the Registrar-General of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, who 
might compile quarterly or annual tables, showing the proportion, 
from time to time, of the insane to the sane population ; the pro- 
portion of males to females attacked ; the ages of the insane; the 
causes of insanity; the duration of the disease prior to the 
patient’s being placed under treatment; the results of treatment 
and its duration; and various cognate points of great general 
interest to the community. Why should we not have statistics 
in regard to insanity, similar to those drawn up by Dr Farre of 
London in regard to the mortality of the metropolis? Of the 
ultimate utility of such statistics we entertain no doubt; and it is 
with confidence and a sense of its great importance, that we 
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venture to urge this subject on the attention of the promoters of 
the forthcoming Lunacy Bill. Besides, there is perhaps no more 
certain method of checking or preventing abuses, and of enforcing 
economical and attentive management, than by the introduc- 
tion of a rigid and complete system of book-keeping. The 
regulation of the rates of board for pauper patients in new 
asylums is a point of some difficulty. It would appear, from the 
investigations of the Commissioners, that the rates in some of our 
existing chartered asylums have either been unnecessarily high, 
or those of the pauper boarding-houses dangerously low—so low, 
indeed, as to render it impossible for the proprietor both to treat 
the patients properly in regard to food, clothing, etc., and to 
yield himself a reasonable profit. The alternative opinion, sug- 
gested by a perusal of the Report, is decidedly the latter; 
although there is no reason to doubt that the rates charged in 
public asylums might, by various means, such as the introduction 
of useful and productive labour, be materially reduced. They 
should, if possible, be sufficiently low to afford every inducement 
to lose no time in placing recent cases under treatment, and to 
underbid, in a legitimate way, the private boarding-houses. 
Could this be safely done by the purchase of land and the erec- 
tion of farms, or otherwise, the boarding-houses of the Lillybank 
and Hillend class would fall in open competition, and could never 
again raise themselves into public favour. This would be a 
much more fatal and permanent blow to them than compulsory 
closure of their doors by Act of Parliament, or by the fiat of a 
Board or a Sheriff. So far as can be carried out, the interest of 
the patient and the interest of the rate-payer should be made to 
harmonize and coincide ; then we should have no difficulty in the 
proper treatment of the pauper insane. 

‘here is a tendency in existing chartered asylums to overwork 
the medical superintendent, and especially to burden him with 
an amount of mere clerk’s work which occupies probably the 
major part of most valuable time—time which ought to be 
devoted solely to the medical care of his patients. A superin- 
tendent is too frequently, to a certain and undesirable extent, 
secretary, clerk, officer of works, farm overseer, house steward, 
and jack of all trades: this is not only derogatory to his position, 
but interferes materially with his usefulness as a psychological 
physician. If he has letters to write, accounts to audit, statistics 
to draw up, ground to lay out, provisions to examine, he cannot 
see, converse with, and otherwise properly attend to his patients, 
especially in establishments containing a population of 400 
or 500. 

One of the clauses of the “ Lunatic Asylums [Ireland] Act, 
1856,” should, we think, be rendered applicable to the superin- 
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tendents of Scotch asylums, or, what is equivalent thereto, a 
similar clause should be introduced into thé Lord Advocate’s 
Lunacy Bill for Scotland. We refer to the clause regarding 
superannuation allowances or pensions, which is perhaps the only 
redeeming feature in an Act full of objectionable clauses. The 
superannuation clause of the Irish Act of 1856 grants to any 
officer who is incapacitated from age, infirmity of mind or body, 
or otherwise, to discharge the duties of his office, for above 15 and 
less than 20 years’ service, a pension not exceeding two-thirds of 
his salary and allowances; and for above 20 years’ service, a pension 
not exceeding his salary and allowances. In Scotland there is 
no such inducement for a medical man to devote himself to the 
treatment of insanity; little inducement indeed, of any kind, 
for him to enter upon this department of the public service. A 
Scotch superintendent, when he becomes old, infirm, and inca- 
pacitated, is liable to be turned adrift without a farthing, not- 
withstanding a long and faithful service, which has exhausted the 
energies of a valuable life. The legislature or the managers of 
asylums might well be more liberal to the officers of asylums 
than the framers of the Irish Bill. It appears to us illiberal and 
unfair that incapacity should be the only ground for obtaining a 
pension. We think that men who have spent 15 or 20 ‘years 
in the unceasingly onerous and responsible duties of the superin- 
tendentship of an asylum, should enjoy the option of retiring at 
the end of that period on full pay, without any turther qualification 
than long and faithful service. Such a step is rendered desirable 
both for the sake of the patients and the superintendent; for it 
is impossible that an old man, or one who has spent 20 years 
in a constant association with the insane, can possess the fresh- 
ness, firmness, and elasticity requisite for a proper discharge of 
the duties of superintendent—duties which are as irksome as 
they are incessant. We would not confine superannuation allow- 
ances to superintendents, but would extend their benefits to all 
the officers of an asylum of every grade and kind. 

In regard to the kind and amount of legislation which is at 
present necessary in order to place the lunacy laws of Scotland 
—their administration in the treatment of the insane—-and the 
management of asylums in Scotland—on a proper basis, it is 
perhaps easier to say what should not be done—what should 
be avoided, than what should be done. It has been all along 
expected that the Report of the Commissioners, of what nature 
soever, would lead to legislation ; indeed, the Commission would 
appear to have been instituted directly with a view to facilitate 
and hasten legislation. Nor has the public been disappointed 
in this anticipation ; for the Lord Advocate has taken oat 
of the howl of indignant surprise among the English people 
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with which the publication of the Report was greeted, and 
the unusual excitement produced in Putiement by a narration 
of the abuses which it disclosed, to introduce a Bill with all 
possible speed. This speed, it is to be feared, has amounted 
to rashness: the Bill, in all essential points, so far as we 
can judge by the sketch given of its provisions in Parliament at 
its first reading, is that of the late Lord Advocate Rutherfurd, 
little if at all modified. Now, it is notorious that the cause of 
failure of this Bill in 1848, was not that legislation was not at 
that period generally considered necessary in Scotland, but that 
the enactments of the Bill were of such a character as to raise 
up general and strong opposition throughout Scotland. ‘Two of 
its most obnoxious provisions were compulsory taxation of coun- 
ties by an irresponsible Central [Edinburgh] Board, and the 
abolition or abnegation of all real power of local government of 
asylums, by the imposition of arbitrary interference over even 
those asylums which had been the fruit of private munificence, 
and had been managed, locally and privately, in such a way as to 
have made them an honour to our country. Knowing well that 
there has existed in Scotland, for a considerable time past, a 
strong and increasing feeling of antipathy to, and distrust in, 
government by central Boards and Government interference gene- 
rally, we should naturally have anticipated that, in re-introduc- 
ing Lord Rutherfurd’s Bill at the present date, its promoters 
would have so modified it, by removing or altering obnoxious 
clauses, as to have rendered it, as a whole, somewhat popular 
among the Scottish people. It seems to us most unfortunate 
that such modifications have not been introduced; and such is 
the determined and general opposition to it throughout all 
classes in Scotland, that it is not at all likely to pass; nor is 
it desirable that it should, until radical alterations are made 
upon it in committee. Already are the press, parochial boards, 
managers of asylums, and other interested parties, up in arms, 
organizing uniform opposition; and we much mistake if Govern- 
ment will have the hardihood or power to press and pass a mea- 
sure so repugnant to the wishes and opinions of the people. As 
the Bill is not yet printed and circulated, we are not at liberty to 
criticise its provisions so fully as we should have otherwise desired. 
We can only, in the present aspect of affairs, review the general 
tendency or scope of such legislation as is proposed. 

With a few exceptions in minor points of detail, we are 
satisfied that no lunacy laws have been more perfectly framed, 
no public asylums more admirably managed, than those of Scot- 
land; and no country deserves greater praise and less censure 
for the enlightened solicitude she has shown, and the voluntary 
provision she has made, for her insane. We are not imbued 
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with any extravagant feeling of exultative nationality; we do not 
make these statements in a boastful spirit; but we feel keenly, 
and we speak plainly in affirming our belief, that justice has not 
been meted out to Scotland by the English press and by Par- 
liament in regard to her asylum affairs. The administration of 
the law has been faulty; the law itself requires some emendation; 
more asylum accommodation is urgently demanded; and a cer- 
tain section of the pauper insane has been treated in a manner 
which reflects disgrace on the parties charged with their care. 
All this we at once admit: no one could more sincerely deplore 
such a state of matters, and none can be more anxious to see it 
remedied. But we differ from the Commissioners as to the ex- 
tent to which evils exist, and we differ as to the nature of the 
remedy. We do not at all go into the question, Who is to 
blame? “ Whom shall we hang?” for the abuses that have 
occurred, for the evils that still exist. The public press has 
already fully taken up this subject, and has said enough, perhaps 
too much, regarding it. 

We do not altogether sympathize with the outcry which has 
lately been raised by the press, in season and out of season, in 
regard to the inefficiency of Central Boards in general, and cer- 
tain Boards in particular. The press and the public have been, 
perhaps, unnecessarily severe. But we cannot see the necessity 
fora new Board in the present instance. It appears to us that 
a modification of our present machinery for administering the 
law in regard to the insane, is preferable to any other that has 
hitherto been, or is now, proposed. The chartered asylums re- 
quire no further supervision than they at present possess; and the 
only difficulty is in regard to such pauper insane as are at pre- 
sent kept at home, or are confined—not treated—in private 
boarding-houses, workhouses, and prisons. The first step ought 
to be to provide adequate and ample accommodation for all 
classes of the insane in properly qualified asylums. Then render 
It compulsory upon relations or guardians to place every insane 
person under asylum treatment, unless the controlling authority 
—Sheriff, or Board of Supervision, as the case may be—grant 
permission, on competent medical testimony, that he be kept at 
home. We would not be understood to advocate an extension 
of the power of dispensation at present enjoyed by the Board of 
Supervision ; this is shown by the Commissioners to have worked 
most unsatisfactorily. We would take the matter altogether out 
of the jurisdiction of the parochial inspector and parochial medi- 
cal officer, or of parties interested in detaining the patient, from 
motives of economy or otherwise, at home. Let every case of 
insanity, of whatever kind or degree, and in every parish within 
his jurisdiction, be reported immediately on its occurrence to the 
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Sheriff, and let him appoint a couple of medical men of emin- 
ence, and not connected with the locality, separately to examine 
and report upon the case; let him examine it afterwards for him- 
self, if necessary, and upon the result of the medical opinion, 
assisted by his own judgment, let him direct the local authorities 
as to the future management of the patient. Let him then re- 
port all cases occurring within his jurisdiction to some: central 
authority, which may be the Home Secretary, the Lord Advo- 
cate, or other officer of the Crown. At present the Sheriffs re- 
port to nobody; and in this respect they differ from the English 
Commissioners, who report annually to the Lord Chancellor. 
In difficult cases the Sheriff could be empowered to call in the 
assistance of experts in the treatment of insanity, such as the 
superintendents of our large public asylums. The law would 
require to define very rigorously and clearly the respective 
duties and powers of the Sheriffs and Board of Supervision, 
should it be considered necessary to continue both these autho- 
rities in their present relative positions. But the more satisfac- 
tory plan would probably be to confide the whole administration 
of the law to the Sheriffs, who, with a qualified staff of medical 
and legal advisers, appointed by themselves, and for whom 
they would be responsible, might easily fulfil both their own 
functions and those of the Board of Supervision. There must, 
however, be uniformity of action among the Sherifts, and the 
statutes must admit of no two interpretations. 

There is an ambiguity at present as to whether a license refers 
to a person or place: this ought at once to be remedied. The 
medical certificates under which the Sheriffs consign patients for 
treatment to an asylum might Je more precise: they should 
give, as in England, the grounds on which the medical men 
form their opinion; these medical men should examine and 
certify separately and personally; and it would be advisable 
that there should always be two instead of one, as at present. 
The phrase, “ on soul and conscience,” might with advantage be 
omitted. There is an awkwardness in adding fines to the “ rogue 
money” of a county, which it would be well to avoid; it looks 
like classifying the insane in the category of knaves. Dipsomaniacs 
must be made liable to all the disabilities of insanity. The de- 
grees and kinds of mental aberration recognised by law should 
be carefully revised and altered by the light of an improved state 
of psychological medicine, and the legal terms employed should 
be clearly defined, both legally and medically. No exception 
should be made in favour of a relative detaining an insane 
person in a private home, unless with the express sanction of the 
Sheriff or other constituted authority. Patients should not be 
confined in prisons prior to being examined by or before the 
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Sheriff, when seized at the instance of the Procurator-Fiscal, as 
dangerous to be at large; and steps should be taken to expedite 
this process of judicial investigation. It should not be necessary 
to obtain a Sheriff’s warrant for the purpose of placing an idiot 
or imbecile child in a training institution. Dr Brodie, of the 
Edinburgh School for the Training of Imbeciles, stated dis- 
tinctly, in his evidence before the Commissioners, that the use- 
fulness of the institution was greatly limited by this unnecessary 
formality, which deters parents from sending their idiot or imbe- 
cile children from home. Every encouragement should be offered 
for the proper treatment of this unfortunate class of the insane. 
The labours of Dr Guggenbuhl and others on the continent, and 
the suecess of the English idiot asylums at Essex Hall, Redhill, 
and Highgate, shows conclusively how much may be done to 
improve both the physical and mental state of idiot children. 
The introduction of the system of coroner’s inquests into Scot- 
land has no unimportant bearing on the treatment of insanity, 
and it is on broader grounds loudlv called for. At present there 
is no specific legal provision for investigation into causes of acci- 
dents, suicides, and sudden deaths in asylums. 

Whatever may be the precise form of legislation, it should ever 
he borne in mind that the scope of all legislation in regard to the 
insane, should embrace the prevention of insanity on the one 
hand, and its speediest cure and greatest alleviation on the other; 
that the laws should be clear and well defined, admitting of no 
ambiguous interpretations ; that their administration should be as 
simple as is consistent with efficiency, so as to avoid the evils arising 
from divided responsibility, and complications of relations, powers, 
and duties; that the administrative agency must first duly ascer- 
tain the existence of the insane, and then see that they are pro- 
perly treated in qualified asylums; and that a complete system 
of asylums for the insane of all classes of the community is yet 
a desideratum in Scotland 

Since the above remarks were committed to press, the pro- 
mised Bill of the Lord-Advocate has been prematurely born. 
Prematurely, inasmuch as it bears internal evidence of hasty pre- 
paration, being even yet comparatively a “rudis indigestaque moles” 
of despotic, impracticable, absurd or contradictory clauses ; and 
because time has not been afforded for the people in general, 
and parties implicated or interested in particular, to inquire how 
lar the evils set forth in the Commissioners’ Report really exist, 
and to decide as to the best means of remedying such evils as 
are found to exist and to stand in need of remedy. The first 
Bill, as dimly sketched in Parliament by the Lord-Advocate, 
like the Highlander’s gun, contained so many flaws as to require 
“stock, lock and barrel.” Prior to the printing and second 
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reading of the Bill, advantage was taken, and properly taken— 
on many points—of the state of public opinion in Scotland, 
The alterations were so numerous, and of such a character, that 
the aspect of the Bill was essentially changed. There can be no 
doubt, however, that, notwithstanding all the alterations and ad- 
ditions that have been made, the main features of the Bill are 
still in opposition to the general feeling of the country. Opposition 
is being organized on all hands; but the chief form it has yet 
assumed, has been a petitioning for postponement of the Bill for 
a year. This is certainly a consummation devoutly to be wished: 
many modifications ought to be made, and we trust will be made, 
ere the Lord-Advocate’s present Bill becomes the law of the 
land. During the period of postponement the statements of the 
Lunacy Commissioners may be fully and fairly sifted—established 
if true, repudiated if inaccurate: all possible objections to the 
provisions of the Bill—from ehdiveod or disinterested quarters 
—may be brought forward and weighed in the balance both of 
public opinion and of professional experience; and proper evi- 
dence may be taken as to the best means of securing, without 
bias or prejudice, what ought to be the common aim in regard 
to the treatment of our insane—the greatest possible good in the 
simplest and most effectual possible way. 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss the merits, or 
rather the demerits, of the Lord-Advocate’s Bill. Provisions, 
the most stringent and arbitrary, have been framed, evidently 
for the benefit of the keepers of asylums of the Lilybank and 
Hillend type. It seems most unjust to subject our existing 
chartered asylums to the interference of any Government Board. 
The saving clause, in Section 9, is an apparent exemption in 
their favour; but it is so plainly contradicted by other provisions 
in the Bill, as to be virtually valueless. Compare, for example, 
Section 9 with Sections 44 and 45. We might also point to 
Section 28 as mischievous and unfair, and to Sections 90 and 
92 as calculated to lead to evils of a very grave kind; but we 
must forbear following this subject further. We have already 
considerably over-stepped the bounds we had originally prescribed 
for ourselves. Let it not be supposed, however, that we have 
any captious dislike to legislative interference. We should be 
sorry indeed to see prejudice, false economy, personal feelings, 
or vested interests, stand in the way of a thorough remodelling 
of our Lunacy Laws. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Art of Elocution. By GrorGeE VANDEN- 
HOFF. London: 1855. 8vo. 

2. A History of English Rhythms. By E. Guest. London: 
1838. 8vo. 

3. The Ancient Rhythmical Art Recovered. By WuLL1AM 
O’Brien. Dublin: 1843. 8vo. 


Verses, good or bad, at one time or another have exercised 
the power of delighting and impressing all persons. It seems, 
therefore, somewhat singular that all theories and criticisms of 
the nature of verse, and canons for its composition, should 
hitherto have been found the most dreary of reading: prosaic 
par eacellence, “prosody,” in short—a word scarcely proper to 
be spoken within hearing of the ladies, a necessary evil of 
academic days, a subject which pedantry itself seldom dreams of 
obtruding upon ears polite. The reason seems to be, that in 
this department of learning investigators have failed to reach, 
often even to seek, those fundamental truths which, if discovered, 
must confer connection and unity, and consequently intellectual 
interest, on all the less general facts. 

The adoption, by Surrey and his immediate successors, of 
certain foreign metres into our poetry, and the unprecedented 
attempt of that accomplished writer to establish “ blank verse” 
as a narrative vehicle, first aroused conscious and scientific in- 
terest in the subject of the mechanism of English verse. From 
that time to this, the nature of modern verse has been the pet 
‘agony of a large part of that peculiar class of enthusiasts who 
ove to dive in deep waters for diving’s sake. An infinite mass 
of nondescript matter has been brought up from the recesses 
visited, but none of the divers has succeeded, to the complete 
satisfaction of any but himself, in rendering an account of this 
secret of the intellectual deep. We have made it our business to 
ascertain whether any of the musical grammarians, whose science 
is, in great part, a mere abstraction of the laws of metre, have 
sounded the depths of this department of their art. The sum 
total of our inquiries in both fields of criticism, musical and 
poetical, amounts to this, that upon no other subject with which 
we are acquainted has so much been written with so little 
tangible result. Without for a moment questioning the value 
of certain portions of the writings of Puttenham, Gascoigne, 
Campion, Webbe, Daniel, Crowe, Foster, Mitford, Guest, and 
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others, it must be confessed that no one of these writers renders 
anything like a full and philosophical account of the subject; 
and that, with the exception of Daniel, the admirable author of 
the “Civil Wars,” and Mitford, none has treated the question, 
even on the superficial ground in most cases assumed, with the 
combined ability and competence of information from which 
alone any important fruit can be looked for in such investiga- 
tions. George Puttenham’s “ Art of English Poesy” is by very 
much the most bulky and laborious of the early metrical essays; 
but at least nine-tenths of this book consist of as unprofitable 
writing as ever spoilt paper. His chapter on the arrangement 
of rhymes to form staves is worthy of the poetical student's 
attention; and we find in the outset of his work an explicit 
acknowledgment of the fact, so often lost sight of by his sue- 
cessors, that English verse is not properly measurable by the 
rules of Latin and Greek verse. Indeed, the early poetical 
critics commonly manifest a much clearer discernment of the 
main importance of rhyme and accentual stress, in English verse, 
than is to be found among later writers. Their views are, for 
the most part, far from being expressed with that positiveness 
and appearance of system characterizing the school of critics 
which received its data from Pope and his compeers; but they 
are, upon the whole, considerably more in accordance with the 
true spirit of English verse, as it appears in its highest excellence 
in the writings of the poets of Elizabeth and James. The dis- 
sertations of the second class of critics, of whom Foster was the 
most notable example, are rendered comparatively useless by the 
adoption of false or confused opinions as the groundwork of their 
theories; such, for instance, as Foster’s assumption that the time 
of syllables in English keeps the proportion usually attributed to 
long and short quantities in Greek and Latin, and that the 
metrical ictus or stress in English, is identical with elevation of 
tone ;—mistakes which seem also to have been made by Dr 
Johnson in the prosody prefixed to his Dictionary, and by various 
other writers of that time. Joshua Steele has the praise of 
having propounded more fully than had hitherto been done, the 
true view of metre, as being primarily based upon isochronous 
division by ictuses or accents; and he, for the first time, clearly 
declared the necessity of measuring pauses in minutely scanning 
English verse. He remarked the strong pause which is required 
for the proper delivery of adjacent accented syllables, and without 
which the most beautiful verses must often be read into harsh prose. 
But the just and important views of this writer were mingled 
with so much that was erroneous and impracticable, that they 
made little or no general impression. Mitford’s careful work on 
the Harmony of Language is perhaps the most significant book 
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which has appeared upon the subject. This work, though far 
from containing the whole, or the unmixed truth, has not yet 
been superseded by any of the several elaborate essays on the same 
theme which have since appeared. Mr Guest’s work on English 
Rhythms is a laborious and, in some respects, valuable perform- 
ance; but many of his observations indicate an ear defective to 
a degree which seriously impairs their value, when they concern 
the more subtle kinds of metrical effect. The value of his work 
is further diminished by a singular unskilfulness in the mode of 
arranging his materials, and communicating his views. He has 
fallen into the grave error of endeavouring to simplify and ab- 
breviate his statements by adopting, for the indication of differ- 
ent species of verse, a notation which few persons can fairly be 
called upon to take the pains to comprehend and follow. He 
throws, however, much new and interesting light upon the 
history of versification, and no student of the subject will omit 
to give his volumes a respectful reading. Mr Dallas brings 
metrical criticism up to the present day. His “ Poetics” is a 
clever and amusing volume, made up of much fun, much meta- 
physics, and a good many observations to the purpose. Indeed 
the balance between the metaphysics and the fun is hard to 
strike. When we feel ourselves disposed to object to the style 
of such criticisms as “ the centrifugal force wherewith the mind 
rushes forth into the objective, acting on the centripetal force of 
self-consciousness, generates the circling numbers of the revoly- 
ing harmonies of poesy—in one word, a roundelay,”—we ought, 
perhaps, to satisfy ourselves as Charles Lamb, in a stutter, is said 
tohave consoled a free-thinking friend who had just been irri- 
tated by one of Coleridge’s “ properer-for-a-sermon ” philosophical 
monologues, and to conclude that ail such criticisms are only Mr 
Dallas’s ph-ph-ph-jun ! 

The radical faults of nearly all the writers we have mentioned, 
and of those who have followed in their steps, are, first, the mis- 
take of working in ignorance of the truth declared by Quintilian, 
“that mere literature, without a knowledge of sounds, will not 
enable a man to treat properly of metre and rhythm ;” secondly, 
that of having formed too light an estimate of their subject, 
whereby they have been prevented from sounding deep enough 
for the discovery of the philosophical grounds and primary laws 
of metrical expression. No one, with any just sense of the ex 
alted but unobtrusive functions of art, will expect to derive much 
artistic instruction from the writings of men who set about their 
work, perhaps their life’s work, with such sentiments as Dr 
Burney was not ashamed to avow at the commencement of that 
laborious treatise which is still deservedly a text-book of musical 
history: “I would rather be pronounced trivial than tiresome ; 
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for music being, at best, but an amusement, its history merits 
not, in reading, the labour of intense application.” And again: 
“What is music? An innocent luxury, unnecessary indeed to 
existence, but a great improvement and gratification to our 
sense of hearing.” 

The nature of the relation between the poet’s peculiar mode 
of expression and the matter expressed has engaged the curiosity 
of many philosophic minds. Hegel, whose chapters on music 
and metre, in the third volume of his Asthetics, contain by far 
the most satisfactory piece of writing we know of on the subject, 
admirably observes, that versification affords a necessary counter- 
poise to the great spiritualisation of language in poetry. “ It is 
false,” he adds, “ that versification offers any obstacle to the free 
out-pouring of poetic thought. True genius disposes with ease 
of sensible materials, and moves therein as in a native element, 
which, instead of depressing or hindering, exalts and supports 
its flight.” Art, indeed, must have a body as well as a soul; 
and the higher and purer the spiritual, the more powerful and 
unmistakeable should be the corporeal element ;—in other words, 
the more vigorous and various the life, the more stringent and 
elaborate must be the law, by obedience to which life expresses 
itself. The defective balance of these powers, the failure being 
on the material side, produces the effect of license in Shelley, 
and slovenliness in Wordsworth, and of much waste of the great 
spiritual powers of both; the opposite kind of failure, namely, 
the preponderance of form, has few examples among the writings 
of first-class English poets, but very many among those of 
Germany, whose prevailing error is that of causing form to 
weigh down and conceal, instead of expressing and supporting 
spirit. In this we do not allude only to metre, which 1s often 
over-elaborated by the best German poets, but to that which 
may be justly regarded as the continuation and development of 
the metrical element, namely, a highly and obviously artificial 
arrangement and unfolding of the subject. 

The co-ordination of life and law, in the matter and form of 
poetry, determines the different degrees and kinds of metre, 
trom the half prosaic dramatic verse to the extremest elaboration 
of high lyric metres. The quality of all emotion which is not 
ignoble, is to boast of its allegiance to law. The limits and 
decencies of ordinary speech will by no means declare high and 
strong feelings with efficiency. These must have free use of all 
sorts of figures and latitudes of speech ; such latitudes as would 
at once be perceived by a finely constituted mind to be lax and 
Vicious, without the shackles of artistic form. What in prose 
would be shrieks and vular hyperbole, is transmuted by metre 
into graceful song. This effect of metre has often been alluded 
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to, with more or less exactness of thought and expression. 
“Bacon,” says Mr Dallas, “ regards metre as a curb or shackle, 
where everything else is riot and lawless revelling ; Wordsworth 
regards it as a mark of order, and so an assurance of reality 
needed in such an unusual state of mind as he takes: poetry to 
be; and Coleridge would trace it to the balance struck between our 
passions and Lp efforts to hold them in check.” From 
the truth which is implied alike in these several propositions, it 
seems to us that an important and neglected corollary follows : 
metre ought not only to exist as the becoming garment of poetic 
passion, but, furthermore, it should continually make its existence 
recognised. Some writers, by a peculiar facility of language, have 
attained to write perfect metre with almost as little metrical eftect 
as if it were prose. Now this is no merit, but very much the re- 
verse. The language should always seem to feel, though not to 
suffer from the bonds of verse. The very deformities produced, 
really or apparently, in the phraseology of a great poet, by the con- 
finement of metre, are beautiful and noble, exactly for the same 
artistic reasons that in architecture justify the bossy gothic foliage, 
so unlike nature, and yet, indeed, in its place and purpose as 
art, so much more beautiful than nature herself. Metre never 
attains its noblest effects when it is altogether unproductive of 
those beautiful exorbitancies on the side of law. Milton and 
Shakespeare are full of them; and we may declare the excellence 
of these effects without danger to the poorer proprietors of the 
lower walks of art, since no small poet can originate them, or 
even copy them, without making himself obviously absurd. 
Wordsworth’s erroneous critical views of the necessity of ap- 
proximating the language of poetry, as much as possible, to that 
of prose, especially by the avoidance of grammatical inversions, 
arose from his having overlooked the necessity of manifesting, 
as well as moving im, the bonds of verse. In the finest speci- 
mens of versification, there seems to be a perpetual conflict 
between the law of the verse and the freedom of the language, 
and each is incessantly, though insignificantly, violated for the 
purpose of giving effect to the other. The best poet is not he 
Whose verses are the most easily scannible, and whose phrase- 
ology is the commonest in its materials, and the most direct in 
its arrangement; but rather he whose language combines the 
greatest imaginative accuracy with the most elaborate and sen- 
sible metrical organization, and who, in his verse, preserves 
everywhere the living sense of metre, not so much by unvarying 
obedience to, as by innumerable small departures from, its 
modulus. The over-smooth and “ accurate” metre of much of 
the eighteenth century poetry, to an ear able to appreciate the 
music of Milton and the best parts of Coleridge, is almost as 
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great a defect as the entire dissolution of metre displayed by 
most of the versifiers of our own time. 

The reader will already have discovered that we are writing 
under a conviction that the musical and metrical ex cpression of 
emotion is an instinct, and not an artifice. Were the vulgar 
and infantine delight in rhythm insufficient to justify that con- 
viction, history itself would prove it. The earliest writings of 
all nations possessing regularly constituted languages have been 
rhythmical in that high degree which takes the form of verse, 
“ Verse,” as Ellis well observes, “is anterior to prose, because 
our passions are anterior to reason and judgment ; because vocal 
sounds are the natural expression of emotion, not of reflection.” 
On examination, however, it will be found out that the most 
ordinary speaking involves the musical and metrical element in 
an easily appreciable degree, and as an integral part of language, 
and that this element ‘commonly assumes conspicuousness and 
importance in proportion to the amount of emotion intended to 
be expressed. Metre, in the primary degree of a simple series 
of isochronous intervals, marked by accents, is as natural to 
spoken language as an even pace is natural to walking. Prose 
delivery, without this amount of metre, is like a drunkard’s w: alk, 
the irregularity of which is so far from being natural to a person 
in his senses, that it is not even to be imitated without effort. 
Now, as dancing is no more than an increase of the element of 
measure which alre: udy exists in walking, so verse is but an 
additional degree of that metre which is inherent in prose speak- 
ing. Again, | as there is this difference between prose and verse 
generically, so the same difference gives rise to specific kinds of 
prose and of verse; and the prose of a common law report differs 
from that of an impassioned piece of oratory, just in the same 
way that the semi-prosaic dramatic verse differs from an elabo- 
rate lyric. This is no new doctrine; it is as old as criticism. 
Cicero writes, “ Mira est enim natura vocis: cujus quidem é 
tribus omnino sons, inflexo, acuto, grav i, tanta sit et tam suavis 
varietas per fecta i an cantibus: est autem in dicendo etiam quide m 
cantus obscurior.” And ag: in, Quintilian, “Nihil est prosa se crip- 
tum quod non redigi possit in quaedam versiculorum genera. 

The metrical and musical law in prose has been disregarded 
and forgotten, because its nature is so simple that its observance 
may be s: afely trusted to instinct, and requires no aid from typo- 
graphical divisions. Probably many of our readers will feel as 
much surprised at learning that they have been talking in metre 
all their lives, as the Bourgeois g gentilhomme felt on being told that 
he was, without instruction, an, adept i in the art of prose. We 
certainly cannot expect them to believe so startling a proposition 
upon our mere assertion : we must allege a few proofs, premising, 
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however, that the melody, or elements of tone in language, is so 
inseparably connected with its metre or time, that the two things 
will scarcely consent to be considered separately. By the metre 
and melody of prose, we of course mean the metre and melody 
which exists in the common and intelligible delivery of it. Verse 
itself is only verse on the condition of right reading: we may, if 
we choose, read the most perfect verse so that all the effect of 
verse shall be lost. The same thing may be done with prose. 
We may clearly articulate all the syllables, and preserve their 
due connection in the words they constitute ; and yet, by neglect- 
ing to give them their relative tones, and to group them accord- 
ing to time, convert them from prose into something nameless, 
absurd, and unintelligible. So far is it from being true that the 
time and tone of prose reading and speaking are without law, that 
their laws are more strict than those of grammar itself. There 
are never two equally good ways of reading a sentence, though 
there may be half a dozen of writing it. If one and the same 
sentence is readable in more than one way, it is because it has 
more than one possible meaning. “ Shall you walk out to-day?” 
is a question which may be asked with as many variations of stress 
and tone as there are words in it; but every variation involves a 
variation of meaning. 

The isochronous division of common spoken language, though 
quite as natural, necessary, and spontaneously observed as the 
laws of inflection, is more difficult to prove, by reason of the diffi- 
culty which most persons must experience when they for the first 
time attempt at once to speak naturally, and to take note of the 
time in which they speak. To those who believe that verse is 
itself founded on measure, it will be sufficient to point out the 
fact, that there is no necessary distinction between the right read- 
ing of prose and that of verse, as there would be were the primary 
degree of measure wher eby a verse is divisible into a certain 
number of “ feet” or “bars” artificial. Thus, on meeting in 
prose with such a passage as “ Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace,” which is an exquisitel ‘ly cadenced 
“iambic tetrameter brachycatalectic,” we give the entire metrical 
effect in the ordinary reading. An argument of wider power of 
influence is, however, to be discov ered from the consideration of 
a passage like the following, which, while it refuses to be read 
into verse, differs gre: tly from the ordinar 'y character of English 
prose :—“ These are spots in your feasts of charity, when they 
feast with you, feeding themselves without fear. Clouds they are 
without water, carried about of winds: trees whose fruit wither- 
eth, without fruit; twice dead, plucked up by the roots ; “raging 
waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame ; wandering stars, 
unto whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.” Pro- 
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bably there is not one unpractised reader in ten but would feel 
slightly embarrassed by having to read this passage aloud for the 
first time. The meaning is nevertheless plain; the places of all 
but one or two of the accents are unmistakeable; so that, if stress 
and tone without measured time were the only points requiring 
to be given in prose reading, everybody would read it off prope rly 
at once. The peculiarity of the passage, however, consists In its 
singular departure from the metrical constitution of ordinary 
English phrases, which exhibit a great preponderance of em- 
phatic and unemphatic syllables in consecutive couples, whereas 
here the accents fall, for the most part, either upon adjacent syl- 
lables, or upon every third syllable,—an arrangement requiring 
an exceedingly bold and emphatic style of delivery, in order to 
sever accent from accent by equal measures of time. Adjacent ac- 
cents occur so seldom, that bad readers are apt to sink one of 
them when they do occur, or at least to abbreviate the decided 
intervening pause, which the ear, even of the reader who neglects 
to give it, must instinetively crave. 

The dependence of metre upon this primary and natural di- 
vision of language by accents may be adopted as a fact, which has 
been recognised with more or less distinctness by all critics who 
have written on the subject to any purpose. Yet, strange to say, 
the nature ef accent itself has puzzled the brains even of those 
who have spoken most clearly of its metrical functions. 

The word “accent” is notorious for the variety of meanings 
which have been attached to it. We are of course chiefly inter- 
ested in its meaning as it is concerned in English and most 
modern European verse, and it is only in this regard that it is 
afflicted with apparently incurable ambiguity of significance. It 
is commonly allowed now that the Greek accent was a matter of 
tone exclusively. With us, the places of the metrical accent or 
“ ictus” —of the accent in the sense of change of tone, and of long 
quantity, coincide; with the Greeks, the separation of these ele- 
ments of verse was not only permissible, but sought after; and 
the ictus, accent, quantity, and verbal ceesura advanced, as it 
were, in parallel order. ‘Hegel rightly says, that “ to feel the 
beauty of the rhythm on all these sides at once, is, for our ear, a 
great difficulty.” It is indeed a difficulty which seems never 
truly to have been overcome by any modern reader of Greek 
verse, and it is probably one which could not be overcome by 
less than the life’s habituation, which every Greek had. Most 
people find it hard to believe what they cannot easily represent 
to their senses ; and the fact of the above diver rsity is sometimes 
even how shirked, or confusedly admitted, by metrical critics. 
Mitford, however, very justly remarks, that the ‘diffic ulty in ques 
tion, though next to insurmountable, is not greater ‘than that 
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which a Frenchman ordinarily finds in regard to English versifi- 
cation. It is also worth observing, that although the separation 
in point is absolutely opposed to the rule of our speech, this rule 
is nevertheless broken by exceptions which serve at least to ren- 
der the practice of shifting the metrical ictus from one place in a 
word to another, and of severing “ accent,” in the sense of tone, 
from long quantity, quite intelligible. Thus, our poets claim the 
privilege of setting the stress on either syllable of the word “some- 
times,” according to the requirements of the verse ; and the vulgar 
practice of dwelling long on the first syllables of “prodigious, mira- 
culous,” etc., may convince the most sceptical that elevation of 
tone and ictus have no necessary association with long quantity ; 
for such pronunciation in no way diminishes the decision of the 
ictus and the elevation of the tone upon the succeeding syllables. 

Here let us call attention to a mistake which seems always to 
have been made concerning “accent,” even under the accepta- 
tion of tone. ‘The “ acute accent” is always spoken of as if it had a 
permanent position in polysyllables; the fact being, that the ac- 
cent is necessarily “ acute,” or high, only so long as the word 
stands without context or relative signification, in which case, 
the acute accent is always used as being, in English generally, in- 
dicative of that which is most positive and characteristic in the 
constitution of the word. But there is no “ acute” which is not 
liable to be converted into a “grave” by grammatical position. 
In this question and answer,—“ Shall Mary go?” “No, not 
Mary,”—the first syllable of the word “Mary” is in one case 
acnte, and in the other grave ; but in each case alike, the syllable 
is fully accented. This significative property of change of tone 
is evidently not the accident of any language, or group of lan- 
guages : it lies at the foundation of the idea of music of all kinds, 
and a permanent tone dwelling on certain words would render 
poetry and song impossible. It cannot therefore be doubted, 
that, in every language, ancient and modern, as in our own, 
grammatical isolation is the condition of the permanent acute, 
and that, consequently, the compound change of tone, called the 
“circumflex” accent, is, in composition, as liable to commence 
with a fall as with a rise. 

Let us now ask, What do we mean by “ accent,” as the word 
is commonly used in speaking of its function in English verse ? 
for we may dismiss the Greek meaning as being well defined in 
its independence of ours, which, whatever it is, is certainly not 
pure tone. Some writers have identified our metrical accent 
with long quantity; others have placed it in relative loudness ; 
others have fancied it to consist, like the Greek, in pure tone ; 
others have regarded it as a compound of loudness and elevation 
of tone; and others, as a compound of height and duration of 
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tone; others, again, have regarded it as the general prominence 
acquired by one syllable over another, by any or all of these ele- 
ments in combination. Now, it seems to us that the only tenable 
view of that accent upon which it is allowed, with more or less 
distinctness by all, that English metre depends, in contradis- 
tinction to the syllabic metre of the ancients, is the view which 
attributes to it the function of marking, by whatever means, cer- 
tain isochronous intervals. Metre implies something measured ; 
an assertion which sounds like a truism; but to a person much 
read in our metrical critics, it will probably seem a startling 
novelty. It is one, however, which can afford to stand without 
any further recommendation than its obvious merits, for the pre- 
sent. The thing measured is the time occupied in the delivery 
of a series of words. But time measured implies something that 
measures, and is therefore itself unmeasured ; an argument before 
which those who hold that English accent and long quantity are 
identical must bow. These are two indispensable conditions of 
metre,—first, that the sequence of vocal utterance, represented 
by written verse, shall be divided into equal or proportionate 
spaces ; secondly, that the fact of that division shall be made mani- 
jest by an “ ictus” or “ beat,” actual or mental, which, like a post 
in a chain railing, shall mark the end of one space, and the com- 
mencement of another. This “ictus” is an acknowledged con- 
dition of all possible metre; and its function is, of course, much 
more conspicuous in languages so chaotic in their syllabic quan- 
tities as to render it the only source of metre Yet, all-important 
as this time-beater is, we think it demonstrable that, for the most 
part, it has no material and external existence at all, but has its 
place in the mind, which craves measure in everything, and, 
wherever the idea of measure is uncontradicted, delights in mark- 
ing it with an imaginary “beat.” The Greeks, it appears, could 
tolerate, and even delight, in that which, to our ear, would con- 
fuse and contradict measure. Our grosser sense requires that 
everything which gives preponderance to a syllable shall, as a 
rule, be concentrated upon one, in order to render it duly capa- 
ble of the mental “ictus.” Those qualities which, singly, or in 
various combination, have hitherto been declared to be accent, 
are indeed only the conditions of accent ; a view which derives 
an invincible amount of corroboration, from its answering exactly 
to the character and conditions of accent in vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, of which the laws cannot be too strictly attended to if 
we would arrive at really satisfactory conclusions concerning 
modern European metre. People are too apt to fancy they are 
employing a figure of speech when they talk of the music of 
poetry. The word “music” is in reality a much more accurate 
expression for that which delights us in good verse, apart from 
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the meaning, than the word “rhythm,” which is commonly em- 
ployed by those who think to express themselves with greater 
propriety. Rhythm, when the term is not meant to be synony- 
mous with a combination of varied tone and measured time, must 
signify an abstraction of the merely metrical character extremely 
difficult to realize, on account of the curious, though little noticed, 
tendency of the mind to connect the idea of tone with that of 
time or measure. There is no charm in the rhythm of mono- 
tones, unless the notion of monotone can be overcome; and, 
when that is the case, it is not rhythm, but rhythmical melody, 
whereby we are pleased. If Grétry, when a child, danced to the 
pulsations of a waterfall, it was hecsuee his fancy abolished their 
monotony. The ticking of a clock is truly monotonous; but 
when we listen to it, we hear, or rather seem to hear, two dis- 
tinct tones, upon the imaginary distinction of which, and the 
equally imaginary emphasis of one, depends what we call its 
rhythm. In the case of the beat of a drum, this ideal apprehen- 
sion of tone is still more remarkable: in imitating its tattoo, the 
voice expresses what the mind imagines, and, in doing so, em- 
ploys several varieties of tone. In all such cases, however, the 
original sounds, though monotonous, are far from being pure 
monotones ; they are metrical recurrences of the same noise, rather 
than the same tone; and it is very interesting to observe, that we 
cannot evoke what we thus erroneously term “rhythm” from the 
measured repetition of a perfectly pure tone. The tattoo of a 
knuckle upon the table will lose most, if not all of its rhythm, if 
transferred to a bell. The drum gives “ rhythm ;” but the clear 
note of the “triangle” is nothing without another instrument, 
because it does not admit of an imagined variation. 

The relation of music to langu: age ought to be recognised as 
something more than that of similarity, if we would rightly ap- 
preciate either. ‘ The musical art,” says G. Weber, “ consists in 
the expression of feelings by means of tones.” Now, all fee lings 
have relation to thoughts or facts which may be stated, or at least 
suggested, in words; and the union of descriptive words with an 
expressive variation and measurement of tones, constitutes, ac- 
cording to the amount and kind of feeling, and the truth of its vocal 
expression, song, poetry, and even the most ordinary spoken lan- 
guage. Perfect song is, in fact, nothing more than perfect speech 
upon high and mov ing subjects ; ; a truth upon which Gré ‘try, one 
of the soundest, as well as by very much the most amusing of 
modern musical critics, emph: atic ‘ally insists, when he says, “ Il est 
une musique qui ayant pour base la doclennation des pi aveles, est 
vraie comme les passions,” which is as much as to say, that there 
is no right melody which is not so founded. And again, “La 
parole est un bruit ou le chant est renfermé ;” a statement which 
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is the converse of the other, and amounts to a charge of imper- 
fection against our ordinary modes of speaking, in so far as, when 
concerned with the expression of the feelings, they do not amount 
to pure song. Who has not heard entire sentences, and even 
series of sentences, so spoken by women (who are incomparably 
better speakers than men), as to constitute a strain of melody 
which might at once be written down in notes, and played, but 
with no increase of musical effect, on the piano? Where is the 
“bruit” in Rachel’s delivery of an impassioned passage of Racine? 
Her rendering of such passages is not commonly recognised as pure 
song because, in modern times (it was not so with the Greeks), 
song, by having been long regarded as an “ artificial” mode of 
expression, has fallen into extravagance and falsehood, and is now 
very rarely “vrai comme les passions.” Modern singing and 
modern declamation, as a rule, are equally far removed from that 
just medium at which they coalesce and become one. In song, 
we have gradually fallen into the adoption of an extent of scale, 
and a diversity of time, which is simply nonsensical; for such 
variations of tone and time correspond to no depths or transitions 
of feeling of which the human breast is cognizant. The pe 
manent popular instinct, which is ever the best test of truth in 
art, recognises the falsehood of these extremes; and Grétry weil 
asks, “ N’ avons nous pas remarqué que les airs les plus connus 
sont ceux qui embrassent le moins espace, le moins de notes, le 
plus court diapason? Voyez, presque tous les airs que le temps 
a respectés, il sont dans ce cas.” The musical shortcomings of 
ordinary recitation are not nearly so inexcusable as the extrava- 
gancies of most modern song. Perfect readers of high poetry are 
as rare as fine singers and good composers, for the sufficient 
reason, that they are fine singers and good composers, though 
they may not suspect it in an age of unnatural divorce of 
sound and sense. What is commonly accounted good reading 
—what indeed is such when compared with the inanimate style 
of most readers—falls immeasurably short of the musical sense 
of really fine verse. The interval between the veriest mouther 
who ever enraptured a Surrey audience, and an accomplished elo- 
cutionist, like Miss Cushman or Mr Macready, is scarcely greater 
than that which separates these and the ideal actor, who should 
be able to effect for the poetry of Shakespeare, what Rachel does 
for, here and there, a line of Racine. Hence, few lovers of good 
poetry care to hear it read or acted; for, although themselves, 
in all likelihood, quite unable to give such poetry a true and full 
vocal interpretation, their unexpressed imagination of its music 
is much higher than their own or any ordinary reading of It 
would be. Poets themselves have sometimes been notoriously 
bad readers of their own verses; and it seems not unlikely that 
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their acute sense of what such reading ought to be, discomposes 
and discourages them when they attempt to give their musical 
idea a material realization. In this matter of the relationship of 
music and poetry, the voice of theory is corroborated by that of 
history. ‘ These two arts,” writes Dr Burney, “ were at first so 
intimately connected, and so dependent on each other, that rules 
for poetry were in general rules for music ; and the properties 
and effects of both were so much confounded together, that it is 
extremely difficult to disentangle them.” 

Mitford, and other writers, who have treated of Latin and 
(reek verse as being “ metrical” and “ temporal,” and of our 
own as “rhythmical” and “accentual,” have fallen into the strange 
error of not perceiving that these four epithets must apply to all 
possible kinds of metre, as far as they really are metre; and that, 
although the non-coincidence of the grammatical with the metrical 
ictus, and other peculiarities of Greek and Latin verse, give rise 
to differences in Aind between these and the English and other 
modern European modes of verse, the difference of metre can be 
only one of degree. It is not to be doubted that “ quantity,” in 
the ancient composition and delivery of Greek and Latin verse, 
did involve a stricter measurement of the time of single syllables 
than subsists in our verse, or in our reading of classical verse, and 
that a real change did occur in the transition from the “ metrum” 
of the ancients to the “rhythmus” of the moderns,—a change re- 
presented in Greek verse itself by the famous versus politici of 
Tzetzes; but the only change, as far as regards pure metre, which 
is reconcilable with facts and the nature of the case, is that which 
consists in rendering “ accentual” division of time the sole, instead 
of merely the main, source of metre. In modern verse, those collo- 
cations of accented and unaccented syllables which we call “feet,” 
are not true measures, as they were, though probably only ap- 
proximately, in ancient verse. Our verse, for example, delights 
in the unclassical practice of setting a trochee before an iambus 
in what we call iambic verse, as 

‘* For one restraint, Lords of the world beside.” 
In the proper delivery of this line, the same time, or very nearly, is 
allowed to elapse between the first and second, second and third, 
and third and fourth accents; but between the first and second 
there is one unaccented syllable ; between the second and third, 
none; and between the third and fourth, there are two ; conse- 
quently the trochee, “ Lords of,” and the iambus, “the world,” are 
both temporarily deficient when considered as feet, the two unem- 
phatic syllables, of the, being pronounced in the time of one of 
any of the other three unemphatic syllables in the line. Again, 


“‘ Come, see rural felicity,” 
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is a verse having the full time of four dactyls, the first two being 
each represented by a single syllable. Our liability to error, 
through an indiscriminating use of the same names for different 
things, may be illustrated by the fact, that the “feet” which Quin- 
tilian says produced the even or common rhythmus, namely, the 
dactyl and anapest, with us produce the uneven, or triple, and, 
on the contrary, the iambus and trochee give our even rhythmus. 
The word foot, however, may be usefully retained in the criticism 
of modern verse, inasmuch as it indicates a reality, though not 
exactly that which is indicated by it with regard to classical metre. 
The true meaning of the word for us is to be obtained from at- 
tending to its employment by Prinz, Calcott, and other musical 
writers, who speak of iambic, trochaic, and dactylic rhythms. 
Thus, a strain in “ common time” beginning with the unaccent- 
ed note, is called iambic; a strain in “ triple time” beginning 
with two unaccented notes, anapzstic, and so forth. Each 
rhythm, in verse as in music, has a very distinct character; and 
it is obviously convenient that we should have a distinguishing 
term for it, since this is by no means supplied by the general 
terms, “common” and “triple cadence.” 

The chief source of confusion in modern writings on metre, 
is the nature of the metrical value of the separate syllables of 
which feet and cadences are composed. The common notion 
of an exact proportion inherent in syllables themselves seems to 
us to be quite untenable. The time occupied in the actual arti- 
culation of a syllable is not necessarily its metrical value. The 
time of a syllable in combination, is that which elapses from tts 
commencement to the commencement of the succeeding syllable ; so 
that the monosyllables, a, as, ask, asks, ask’st, though requiring 
five degrees of time for their articulation, may have precisely 
the same temporal value in verse, just as, in music played stac- 
cato on the pianoforte, the actual duration of sound in a crotchet 
or a quaver note may be the same, the metrical value depending 
altogether on the difference of the time which elapses before the 
commencement of the succeeding note. This may reconcile 
the fact, noticed by Dionysius and others, that “one short 
syllable differs from another short, and one long from another 
long,” with the apparently contradictory rule, “ Syllaba brevis 
unius est temporis, longa vero duorum.” It is furthermore very 
necessary to be observed, that the equality or proportion of metri- 
cal intervals between accent and accent is no more than general 
and approximate, and that expression in reading, as in singing oF 
playing, admits, and even requires, frequent modifications, too 
insignificant or too subtle for notation, of the nominal equality of 
those spaces. In the present day, it is the fashion, not only in 
music and in poetry, but in all the arts, to seek expression at too 
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great an expense of law, and the most approved style of reading 
js that which ignores the metre as far as is consistent with the 
possibility of recognising the verse as verse. It is certain that 
such reading as this would ill bear us out in our assertion of the 
metrical isochronism in English and other accentual verse, but 
the constant presence ofa general intention of, and tendency to- 
wards the realization of this character, will assuredly be always 
manifest in good verse, well read. Not only may metrical inter- 
vals differ thus from their nominal equality without destroying 
measure, but the marking of the measure by the recurrent ictus 
may be occasionally remitted, the position of the ictus altered, or 
its place supplied by a pause, without the least offence to a culti- 
vated ear, which rather delights in, than objects to, such remission, 
inversion, or omission, when there is an emotional motive, as in- 
dicating an additional degree of that artistic consciousness, to the 
expression of which, Hegel traces the very life of metre. ? 

A complete and truly satisfactory metrical analysis of any pas- 
sage even of classical verse, would include a much fuller conside- 
ration of the element of pause than has commonly been given to 
that subject, even by analyzers of modern metre. In the works of 
the most authoritative prosodians—in the work of Hermann him- 
self—the various kinds of catalexis, and measurable czsural pause, 
appear rather as interruptions than subjects of metrical law. 
Campion, Joshua Steele, and O’Brien (“ Ancient Rythmical 
Art Recovered”), haveindeed noted middleand final pauseas being 
the subject of measure; but the two former have done so only in- 
cidentally, and the latter has failed to obtain the consideration 
which, with all the deficiencies of his little work, the boldness and 
partial truth of his views deserve. Unless we are to go directly 
against the analogy of music, and to regard every verse affected 
with catalexis (or a deficiency in the number of syllables requisite 
to make it a full dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, etc.) as constitut- 
ing an entire metrical system in itself, which is obviously absurd,’ 
we must reckon the missing syllables as substituted by an equiva- 
lent pause; and, indeed, in reading catalectic verse, this is what 
a good reader does by instinct. The idea of metrical sequence 
between verses is equally contradicted by the notion of “ hyper- 
catalectic verse.” Mitford was so ignorant of the true analysis of 
English “ heroic verse,” that he says, “ in setting it to music, 
the first syllable of the following line would belong to the same 
bar (meaning by bar the space between accent and accent) with 

‘Hermann derives the metrical ictus from an expression of causative force. 
His opening chapters, in which he professes to give the philosophic grounds of 
metre, are needlessly obscure, and, to our thinking, far from satisfactory. 

* That Hermann falls practically into this absurdity, may be seen from his mode 


of treating anacrusis, or those “times” which precede the (first) “ arsis:” these 
‘ 4 °. 
‘ times” he really excludes from the metre. 
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the last syllable of the former line.” The truth is, if the composer 
really followed the cadence of heroic verse, he would allow a “ rest” 
at the end of the line equal to the whole time of two syllables, 
So, alone, would the constitution of such verse be fairly repre- 
sented. The nine-syllable trochaics, in Tennyson’s “ Vision of 
Sin,” would probably be regarded by prosodians as “ hyper- 
catalectic dimeters ;” but the extraordinary pause which is re- 
quired at the pause of every line indicates clearly enough that 
such verses are really “ trimeters,” the time of three syllables 
being filled with a pause. This pause, when properly rendered, 
affects the ear as excessive ; and therefore the verse, though used 
three centuries ago by Spenser, has never found a place among 
our recognised metres. 

The cesural, or middle pause, in some kinds of verse, is of 
such duration that the verse cannot be rightly scanned without 
allowing for it. Czesura plays a less refined part in modern than 
in ancient versification, but still its office with us is far from un- 
important. Much over-refinement and many strange mistakes 
have been fallen into by theorists and theorising poets in connec- 
tion with this matter. The most common and injurious of such 
errors, is that of identifying metrical pauses with grammatical 
stops. Some of the early English poets were at great pains to 
try the experiment of making these two very different things coin- 
cide. Now, one of the most fertile sources of the “ ravishing 
division” in beautiful versification is the opposition of these ele- 
ments,—that is to say, the breaking up of a grammatical clause 
by czesural pause, whether at the end or in the middle of a verse. 
The great magnitude of metrical, as compared with grammatical 
pauses, seems not to have had so much notice as its curiosity de- 
serves. In beating time to the voice of a good reader of verse, it 
will be found that the metrical pauses are usually much longer than 
the longest pauses of punctuation, and that they are almost entirely 
independent of them. For example, a final pause equal to an en- 
tire foot may occur between the nominative and the governed 
genitive, and, in the same sequence of verses, a grammatical period 
may occur in the middle of an accentual interval without length- 
ening its time, or diminishing the number of the included syllables. 
In fact, the “ stops,” or conclusions of grammatical clauses, are 
rather marked by tone than time. Even in the reading of prose, 
the metrical pauses—for so the pauses between adjacent accents 
may rightly be called—are of much greater duration than is given 
to most of the “ stops.” 

It is very questionable, indeed, whether English verse has 
gained by the entire disuse of the cesural dot, which was always 
employed, until the middle of the fifteenth century, to indicate 
the position of the cesura in those kinds of verse of which a 
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marked ceesura was an essential quality. Of this metrical sign 
Mr Guest says, “ No edition of Chaucer and his contemporaries 
can be complete without it.” The value of the czsural dot will 
be at once manifest to every reader on perusing such lines as the 
following, which have been attributed to Surrey, and of the 
like of which plenty are to be found in the writings of him and 
his predecessors, and immediate successors :— 


« And some I see again sit still, and say but small, 
That can do ten times more than they that say they can do all.” 


The reader is almost sure to destroy the metre of these lines in 
his first perusal, for want of an indication of the strong czsura, 
in the first line, on the sixth, and in the second, on the eighth 
syllable. In a language like ours, abounding in monosyllables 
to such a degree, that ten, twenty, thirty, forty, or even fifty of 
them, may follow in uninterrupted sequence, as in a passage in 
the third Act of King John, quoted by Mitford, this assistance 
to the accentuation is absolutely required in verses exceeding the 
length of the common “ heroic ;” and the consequence of its dis- 
use has naturally been the disuse of such of the ancient English 
metres, some very fine ones, which required it. Mr Lettsom’s 
excellent version of the Nibelunglied in the original metre, though 
singularly faultless in its rhythm for a translation of such mag- 
nitude, is continually liable to be misread for want of the ceesural 
sign. 

Hitherto we have had occasion to speak only of that primary 
metrical division which is common to verse and prose. We have 
now to speak of that which constitutes the distinctive quality of 
verse. All verse, like all music, is either in triple or common 
cadence ; or, in classical phraseology, comes under either the 
dactylic or trochaic category. Now, the triple cadence is so far 
removed from the ordinary rhythm of our spoken language, that 
it is of itself sufficient to constitute verse, without any addition 
of metrical law. Not so with the common cadence, which is that 
of ordinary prose and ordinary speech, the general rule of the 
English language being the alternation of a single accented with 
a single unaccented syllable. Nothing but the unaccountable 
disregard, by prosodians,' of the final pauses in English verse, 
could have prevented the observation of the great general law, 
which we believe that we are now, for the first time, stating, 
that the elementary measure, or integer, of verse is double the mea- 
sure of ordinary prose,—that is to say, it is the space which is 
_ ‘It is difficult to discover how far this general law of English verse has been 
felt by prosodians. Certainly it never has been fairly expressed by them, 
though Foster gives the English heroic line the name of its Greek counterpart, 
whereby he assumes such division. 
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bounded by alternate accents; and that every verse proper con- 
tains two of these “ bars,” or “ metres,” or, as with a little allow- 
ance they may be called, “ dipodes.” This law, it is to be ob- 
served, is strictly according to the analogy of all music in “ com- 
mon time,” of which the “strain” is measured by “sections” formed 
of pairs of “bars.” All verses in common cadence are therefore 
dimeters, trimeters, or tetrdmeters. Monometers cannot stand as 
consecutive verses, though, as terminations of stanzas and interrup- 
tions of measure for peculiar purposes involving extended pauses, 
the effect of their introduction is often admirable. A few simple 
considerations will place this sectional admeasurement of English 
verse in common cadence beyond question. It has been rightly 
felt by Mitford and others, that “verses” of less than six syllables 
are essentially absurd and burlesque in their character. The 
reason is, no doubt, the absurd comparative length of the final 
pause, required to render a line of five syllables in common ca- 
dence into verse; or the equally absurd alternative of the omission 
of the pause: such lines—and there are plenty of them in Skel- 
ton, and the burlesque lyrists—are at once felt to be a@ mockery 
of verse. It happens, however, that in metre, there is but half a 
foot between the ridiculous and the sublime. The six-syllable 
“jambic” is the most solemn of all our English measures. It is 
scarcely fit for anything but a dirge; the reason being, that the 


final pause in this measure is greater, when compared with the 
length of the line, than in any other verse. Here is an example, 
which we select on account of the peculiar illustration of its 
nature as a “dimeter brachy-catalectic,” which is supplied by 
the jilling up of the measure in the seventh line :— 


‘“* How strange it is to wake 
And watch, while others sleep, 
Till sight and hearing ache 
For objects that may keep 
The awful inner sense 
Unroused, lest it should mark 
The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark.” 


We have only to jill up the mieasure in every line as well as 
in the seventh, in order to change this verse from the slowest 
and most mournful, to the most rapid and high-spirited of all 
English metres, the common eight-syllable quatrain; a measure 
particularly recommended by the early critics, and continually 
chosen by poets in all times for erotic poetry, on account of its 
joyous air. The reason of this unusual rapidity of movement 
is the unusual character of the eight-syllable verse as acata- 
lectic, almost all other kinds of verse being catalectic on at 
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least one syllable, implying a final pause of corresponding dura- 
tio. We could multiply such proofs as these ad infinitum, 
but must remember our limits. ° 

It is necessary, in connection with this part of the subject, to 
remark, that although every complete verse, in common cadence, 
must have the time of two or more sections (as we may call these 
primary accentual divisions of verse), it by no means follows that 
the verse must begin or end with the commencement or termina- 
tion of a section. In the quotation given above, the first accen- 
tical section begins with the second syllable of the first verse, and 
the second section commences with the last syllable of that verse ; 
and, taking in the pause equivalent to two syllables, ends with 
the first syllable of the next, and so on, exactly as is the case 
with the sections in musical composition, which seldom begin 
with the first note of the strain or end with the last. When 
every line in a passage of poetry begins with the beginning of an 
accentual section, the effect is an increase of emphasis but a 
great diminution of the impression of continuity, and, in general, 
of rhythmical beauty. Unmixed “trochaics” or “ dactylics” 
have seldom been written by poets of fine musical feeling. 

It will generally be found that in verses which strike the ear 
as extraordinarily musi@@l, the peculiarity is mainly owing to an 
unusually distinct and emphatic accentuation of the first syllable 
in the metrical section, as in the following lines from the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice :’— 

“ The créw doth sing as swéetly as the lark 

When néither is atténded ; and I think 

The nightingale, if shé should sing by day, 

When é€very goose is cackling, would be thought 

No bétter a musician than the wrén.” 
In these blank trimeters, properly read, there is a major and a 
minor accent in every section. Shakespeare, the most musical 
of writers, affords more examples of lines of this constitution than 
any other English poet. Dryden and Pope would have called 
these verses weak. Their “ full resounding line” studiously 
avoided these melodious remissions of the alternate accents. 
Curiously enough, Mitford quotes the above lines as an example 
of departure from the modulus of heroic verse, although his own 
principle of referring the metre of verse and that of music to a 
common law, should have taught him that they exemplify the 
most exact fulfilment of that modulus. The lovely song in 
“Measure for Measure,” beginning— 

“ Take, oh take those lips away,” 
Gray’s Ode— 
‘“‘ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king,” 
VOL. XXVHI. NO. Lit. 
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and probably most other pieces which have become famous for 
their music, will be found, on examination, to depend for much 
of their mysterious charm upon the marking of the section by 
extra emphasis on the first accent. Indeed, this indication of 
the section would seem to be a necessity deducible from the 
fact of verse being measurable by sections, which would have no 
meaning, unless their existence were made apparent by at least 
an occasional marking of them. 

If we are right in the foregoing statement of the fundamental 
principle of English verse, much modern writing, professing to 
be verse, is, in fact, no such thing. A great deal of Southey’s 
“irregular verse” is nothing but prose, with the accentual and 
grammatical pauses typographically indicated. On opening the 
verse books published in the present day, we are almost sure to 
be struck by the profound aspect of the metres. The left side of 
the page, where the lines begin, is often more variously indented 
than the right side, where they leave off. Gulfs and creeks of 
clean paper alternate with promontories of print, without any 
visible symmetry; and the mind of the hopeful reader is of 
course prepared by the view for some mystery of music, some 
subtle strain of rhythm, 


* 


* With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ;” 


but, if he be a modest and inexperienced reader, he is sadly put 
out of countenance by finding that the rhythmical motives which 
he takes it for granted the poet had, in thus leaping from long 
lines to short ones, and back again, are quite beyond his powers 
of perception. So far are such pages from seeming to him un- 
commonly musical, as pages of aspect so pretentious are bound 
to be, that to his ear they are uncommonly prosaic, and he con- 
cludes probably that his metrical comprehension is only of a 
nursery-rhyme calibre. Now the truth‘is that, in the great 
majority of cases, these abstruse-looking variations have no 
musical motive at all; and the only intelligible way of account- 
ing for their existence is to suppose, that the incapable and 
ignorant writer, finding a true metre, however simple, too 
hard for him, altogether abandoned the primary law of sectional 
symmetry (obeyed instinctively by every good poet), and 
pursued his slip-shod and slovenly course, unfettered by 
any thing but rhyme, and sometimes not even by that. 
Occasionally the “poet” assumes a method in his metrical 
madness, and in succeeding passages, repeats, for the sake of 
similarity (not symmetry), the forms, which in the commenc- 
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ing “stanza” were the result of ignorance and meaningless 
chance." 7 

English poetry (including Anglo-Saxon) divides itself into 
three great classes: alliterative, rhyming, and rhymeless. We 
believe that the distinctions between these kinds are more real 
and vital than is commonly imagined; and we shall now state, 
as briefly as may be, the main characteristics of each. 

There could scarcely have been devised a worse illustration 
of alliteration than the often-quoted example “ apt alliteration’s 
artful aid.” A young writer who, had he lived a few years 
longer, would probably have been famous without the monu- 
ment of the most beautiful elegiac poem of modern times, in one 
of the thoughtful essays privately printed in his remarkable 
“Remains,” observes justly that, “Southern languages abound in 
vowels, and rhyme is the resonance of vowels, w hile the Northern 
overflow with consonants, and naturally fall into alliteration.” 
Now, alliteration is so essentially consonantal, that, in Anglo- 
Saxon and Icelandic poetry, in which this assonance has been 
cultivated as an art, there is properly no such thing as allitera- 
tion of vowels; although, when the requisite number of alliterat- 
ing consonants in each verse or distich cannot conveniently be 
produced, three words beginning with vowels are permitted to 
take the place of alliterating consonants, provided that all these 
vowels are different. Like rhyme, alliteration is no mere “ orna- 
ment” of versification: it is a real and powerful metrical ad- 
junct, when properly employed. If rhyme, as we shall soon 
show, is the great means, in modern languages, of marking essen- 
tial metrical pauses, alliteration i is a very effectiv e mode of con- 
ferring emphasis on the accent, which is the primary foundation 
of metre. Could any rule be fixed for the place, in modern 
verse, of that which may be said partly to owe its effect to sur- 
prise, as rhyme has been said to appeal to memory and hope, we 
should allot its eae to prine ipé al accents only, that is, to the 
major accents at the beginning of sections, to those on either side 
of the strong ceesura in “ asynartete” verses, that is, verses hav- 
ing a fixed place for the czesura, and so forth. To certain kinds 
of metre of the class just named, we can imagine, indeed, that 
alliteration might be applied systematically with considerable 
profit, not in every line, perhaps, as in the ancient alliterative 
metres, but in such lines only, as, on account of the irregular 
ression or multiplication of unaccented syllables, leave the 


sup) 


' Poets of very high character have made the mistake of adopting an over- 
elat orate rhythmical form as a recurrent stanza, merely because its movement 
vas inspired by, and suited to, the opening thought; Donne’s Epithalamium, on 
th ¢ Count Palatine and the Lady Elizabeth being married on St Valentine’s day 
is an example. 
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place of the indispensable pause so doubtful as sometimes to re- 
quire a second reading to determine it. Although superfluous 
alliteration, like all kinds of superfluous emphasis, i is vulgar and 
disgusting, the verse of the most classical of our poets is often 
much more indebted for its music to alliteration than is com- 
monly supposed. By a poet, who is a master of his art, and 
knows how to conceal such assonances by alliterating initial 
letters with others in the middle of words, or by employing simi- 
lar consonantal sounds represented by different letters, and so 
on, the most delicate, as well as the most forcible effects, of 
emphasis may be given, as if by magic, and the impression of 
metre everywhere enhanced as if by an invisible agent. Further- 
more, as rhyme gracefully used has a certain charm proper to 
itself, and apart from its metrical value, so alliteration is some- 
times a real ornament when it is little else, as in this epitaph “ On 
a Virgin,” by Herrick :— 


*‘ Hush’d be all things; no noise here, 
But the toning of a tear; 
Or a sigh of such as bring 
‘ ° a 
Cowslips for her covering. 


But alliteration has served, and in Icelandic verse, still serves, 
a tar more important and systematic purpose. One of the most 
scientifically perfect metres ever invented, if, indeed, it be not 
perfect bevond all others, when considered with reference to the 
language tor which it was destined, is the great Gothic alliterat- 
ing metre, the only metre of which we can affirm that it has been 
the main vehie le of the whole poetry of any one language, much 
less of a group of languages. The general law of this metre is, 
that it shall consist of a-series of verses, each of which is divided, 
by a powerful czesura, into two sections, or hemistichs. Each 
hemistich contains two accented syllables, and an indefinite 
number of unaccented ones; the accents being occasionally, 
though rarely, adjacent, and sometimes, though not less rarely, 
prec eded, separated, or followed by as many as three syllab les 
without accent, that being as large a number as can be articu- 
lated without destroying the approximate equality of time be- 
tween accent and aecent, which we cannot too often repeat, is 

the primary condition of metre in all languages. In the first 
hemistich, the two accented syllables alliterate, and this allitera- 
tion is continued on to one, and that one most usually, though 
not, as Rask would have it, regularly, the first of the accented 
syllables in the second. This law, which seems to have been 
regarded by Mitford, Percy, Rask, Guest, Hegel, and others, as 
an arbitrary one, is, if we mistake not, most admirably adapted to 
fulfil the conditions of a truly accentual metre, that is to say, of a 
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metre which, totally abandoning the element of natural syllabic 
quantity, takes the isochronous dar for the metrical integer, and 
uses the same kind of liberty as is claimed by the musical com- 
poser, in filling up that space. Of this metre, which in England 
outlived the Anglo-Saxon language several centuries, the follow- 
ing lines from “ Pierce Plowman’s Visions,” may serve as an 
illustration ; it being understood that the two distichs are usually 
written as one line in Anglo-Saxon verse. 


*‘T looked on my left halfe 
As the lady me taught, 
And was ware of a woman 
Worthlyith clothed, 
Purfiled with pelure, 

The finest upon erthe; 
Crowned with a crowne, 
The king hath no better.” 


This rule must appear extremely simple even to those to whom 
it may be presented for the first time. The artistical effect which 
results from its observance cannot be expected to strike so imme- 
diately, but we venture to say that no good ear, when once accus- 
tomed to it, can fail to perceive in this law a fountain of pure 
and beautiful metrical character, or at least to absolve it from the 
charge of any essential quaintness or oddity, though an appear- 
ance of such character inevitably attaches itself at first to what 
is so far from our daily notions. The meaning of this law, the 
cause of its just effect, seems, as we have hinted, to have been 
overlooked by critics. If we do not err, the following is the right 
account of this interesting matter. It is to be observed, first, 
that, according to the rule of this measure, the hemistich or ver- 
sicle of two accents may contain from three to seven, or even 
more syllables ; secondly, that this metre, like all others, depends 
for its existence on having the metrical accents in easily recog- 
nizable positions, a doubtful place for the accent being ruinous to 
any metre; thirdly, that, in a language consisting, as the Anglo- 
Saxon does, chiefly of monosyllables, the place of the accent ina 
series of several syllables must often be doubtful, unless it occurs 
pretty regularly on every second or every third syllable, as in 
iambic and anapeestic verse, or unless the immediate recognition 
of its place be assisted by some artifice. ° ow, this artifice is 
supplied by the alliteration, which marks, as a rule, at least two out 
of the four emphatic syllables in each pair of versicles, and these two 
are precisely those which, in asynartete verse, like the Anglo-Saxon, 
it is most essential that there should be no doubt about, namely, the 
emphatic syllable which precedes, and that which follows the strong- 
ly marked ceesara by which the versicles are separated. ‘The metri- 
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cal dot which, in ancient MSS. commonly marks the main cesura 
in Anglo-Saxon and other Old English asynartete verse, is 
unessential in this place, if the allitera ation be properly adhered 
to. The dot was most likely used at first only to distinguish 
verses,! and its further employment tomark theczsura seems likely 
to havearisen from the lax observance by some poets, of the allitera- 
tive law, which, in Anglo-Saxon verse, is sometimes neglected toa 
degree for which we can only account, on the supposition that 
this unartistic use of the ceesural dot reacted upon the practice of 
the poets, and increased the laxity which it was employed to 
counteract. This, however, it could only do in very small part; 
it quite fails to supply the needful assistance to the accentuation 
in such a metre, although it marks the place ef a pause. In fact, 
the law of alliteration is the only conceivable intrinsic mode of im- 
mediately indicating the right metrical accentuation where the lan- 
guage consists mainly of monosyllables, and the verse admits of a 
varying number of unemphatic syllables, before, between, and after 
the accented ones. 

The weak point of Rask’s approximate statement of the laws of 
Anglo-Saxon versification has been pointed out by Mr Guest, but 
the writer’s view of why it is the weak point seems to us to be 
erroneous. ask says that all the syllables preceding the allite- 
rating syllable in the second hemistich are unaccented, and form 
a “complement” which must be carefully separated from the 
verse, of which this “ complement” forms no part. Mr Guest 
rightly thinks that, when, as sometimes happens, the alliterating 
syllable is preceded by four, five, or more syllables, it is impossible 
to read them all without accentuation ; but the more forcible an- 
swer is, that the very notion of a “ complement,” as stated by 
Rask, is contrary to the nature of metre. The “ anacrusis,” or 
unaecented portion of a foot or bar, which generally commences 
a verse or a strain of melody, is the nearest approximation to 
Rask’s idea of a “ complement” which the nature of metre will 
admit; but ‘ anacrusis” is always less than the isochronous met- 
rical or musical spaces which succeed it, whereas Rask’s “ com- 
plement,” as we understand, and as Mr Guest understands it, 
may be of indefinite length, ‘. the utter destruction of all metrical 
continuity. We feel no doubt but that the true account of all 
those cases in which more than two, or at most three, syllables 
precede the alliterating syllable in the second hemistich, is, that, 
when they are not erroneous transcriptions, they are metrical 


1 “ Anglo-Saxon poetry,” says Mr Guest, “ was written continuously like 
prose. In some MSS. the point separated the sections,” i.e. versicles or hemis- 
tichs ; “ in others it separated the couplets,” (i.e. verses); “in others the point 
was used merely to close a period, and the versification had nothing but the 
rhythm to indicate it.” 
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laxities, from which we have no reason to suppose that Anglo- 
Saxon poets were singularly exempt. 

The view which we have taken of the metrical motive of allite- 
ration in Anglo-Saxon verse, as a means of emphasizing to the 
hearer, and of immediately certifying to the reader, the places of 
the principal accents, is further confirmed by the fact, that, 
whereas, when the Anglo-Saxon poets used rhyme, they lavished 
it with an abundance which showed that it had no metrical value 
in their eyes, and was introduced for the mere pleasure of the 
jingle, and to such an extent, that every word in a famous poem 
quoted by Conybeare rhymes with some other, it was just the 
reverse with the alliteration, which is almost invariably limited 
to three syllables. Now, had it not been for the existence of the 
metrical motive which we have indicated, the liking for jingle 
which led to the composition of such rhymes would have also 
led to a similar profusion of alliteration ; but this limitation of 
the alliteration to the places of the most important accents 
was strictly observed, and immoderate alliteration only mani- 
fested itself in English verse, when the alliterative metre had 
given place to metres regulated by rhyme, after which change, 
rhyme assumed metrical strictness and moderation; and allitera- 
tion, when used at all, was confined by no rule, but was some- 
times carried through every word ‘in a verse, without any regard 
to the accentual quality of the syllables." 

It seems to have afforded matter of surprise to some, that the 
Anglo-Saxon poets, though fully understanding the metrical use 
of final rhyme, should have employed it metrically only when 
writing in Latin. A little consideration, however, will suffice to 
show that final rhyme is not only not necessary, but that it is 
contrary to the nature of Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse, its 
greatest commendation being the vast variety allowed for the posi- 
tion of the accents, a variety not possible where the accents are 
not artificially indicated. It is obvious, that this variety would 
be very much diminished by the use of final rhyme, which, as in 
the only regularly rhyming Anglo-Saxon poem known, namely, 
that which Conybeare gives in his “ Introduction,” both super- 
sedes the object of alliteration, and compels a like arrangement 
of accented and unaccented syllables in the latter part of each 
versicle. The accentual variations possible in an Anglo-Saxon 
verse—(Rask would call it a couplet)—of four accents, are com- 
puted by Mr Guest as being 324 in number. Final rhyming of 


' Welsh poetry, from the earliest times, has made an abundant use of allitera- 
tion, the rules for its employment having even been fixed at congresses of the 
bards; but, as far as we can judge from examination of the verse without a know- 
ledge of the language, the alliteration in Welsh poetry is not metrical, but 
* ornamental,” 
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the versicles or hemistichs would reduce this variety to probably 
less than one-tenth. ; 

Before taking leave of this part of our subject, something must 
be said concerning the question of the cadence of Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative verse. This question, at first sight, appears to be one 
of more difficulty than it really is. The actual metrical delivery 
of any long passage of Anglo-Saxon verse, might puzzle the best 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, owing to the impossibility of settling, in 
every case, the right pronunciation of words, and to the fact that 
the laws of alliteration, as stated by Rask, though they must 
have afforded most sufficing assistance to those for whom Anglo- 
Saxon was a living language, are by no means so invariably 
observed as to afford infallible guidance to us. The cadence, 
however, may be settled theoretically, by a consideration of the 
constant nature of metre. Indeed, we hold, against the opinion 
of Mr Guest, that Mitford has settled the question, and has 
proved that the cadence is triple. Mr Guest maintains that, in 
our ancient poetry, the common and triple cadences were inex- 
tricably mixed, and that “it is not till a period comparatively 
modern, that the common and triple measures disentangle them- 
selves from the heap, and form, as it were, the two limits of our 
English rhythm.” Our space permits us to do no more than 
adduce the following considerations in support of Mitford’s view: 
—First, There is a strong natural probability that the verse of a 
language like the Anglo-Saxon, which, when spoken, would fall 
into “common” or “iambic” time, on account of the great 
preponderance of monosyllables, and the consequently usual 
alternation of one accented and one unaccented syllable, would 
assume the “triple” or “ anapestic” cadence, as the simplest 
and most obvious distinction from prose and ordinary speaking. 
Secondly, The triple and common cadences cannot be mixed, as 
Mr (iuest supposes them to have been, without destroying 
cadence altogether. The example which Mr Guest gives of this 
imaginary mixture, tells strikingly the other way, and proves the 
defective ear, which seems to have led the writer into this and 
other mistakes. Mr Guest quotes the following lines by Sir 
Walter Scott :— 


“‘ Merrily swim we: the moon shines bright: 
Downward we drift through shadow and light: 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep 
Calm and silent, dark and deep.” 


The last line, Mr Guest says, is in common cadence. Now, its 
excellent effect, on the contrary, depends entirely upon the obli- 
gation to read it into triple cadence, by dwelling very long on 
the accented syllables, an obligation which results from its form- 
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ing an integral part of a passage in that cadence. Forget the 
three prec eding lines, and read the last as if it formed one of a 
series of seven Y syllable trochaics, and its movement and char- 
acter are totally changed. Thus we see that an entire line may 
he in common or triple cadence, according to the evadence of the 
contert. In “ Paradise Lost” there are several lines, which, if they 
stood alone, or in juxta-position with others like them, would 
naturally read into triple cadence. Thirdly and lastly, much, 
if not all, the supposed difficulty in the way of regarding Anglo- 
Saxon verse as altogether in triple time, disappears when we re- 
member that it was originally meant to be sung to the harp, and 
that its rhythmical movement might very w ell be obscure, con- 
fused, and apparently “ mixed, * until developed by highly em- 
phatic delivery, and musical accompaniment. 

The metrical function of rhyme, like that of alliteration, has 
never yet been fully recognised. The battle of rhyme was 
fought with much ability between Campion and Daniel, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Campion, in his “Obser- 
vations in the Art of English Poesy,” violently attacked “ the 
vulgar and unartificiall custome of riming,” and supported his de- 
structive with a constructive attempt, giving specimens of several 
modes of rhymeless English metre, his ex: unple of heroic verse 
being remarkable for its studied, and almost Miltonic science, as 
compared with the like attempts of Surrey and Grimoald. 
Daniel meets C aimpion’s vituperation of rhyme, as a superfluous 
and barbarous excrescence, with solid, and sometimes profound, 
arguments. He justly says, “Our rhyme is an excellencie added 
to this worke of measure,” and though himself a scholar, in a 
time of strong scholastic prejudic es, declares it to be “‘a harmonie 
farre happier than any proportion antiquitie could ever shew us,” 
adding, concerning the classic numbers advocated by his alive 
sary, the following remarks, which are worth the consideration 
of those who, in our own day, would revive Campion’s heresy : 


“If ever they become anything, it must be by the approbation of 
ages, that must give them their strength for any operation, or before 
the world will feel where the pulse, life, and energie lies, which now 
we're sure where to find in our rymes, whose knoune frame hath 
those due stayes for the mind, those incounters of touch as make the 
motion certaine, though the varietie be infinite. Nor will the 
generall sort, for whom we write (the wise being above bookes), taste 
these laboured measures but as an orderlie prose when we have done 
all. For this kinde acquaintance and continuall familiarity ever had 
betwixt our ear and this cadence, is growne to so intimate a freind- 
ship as it will now hardly ever be brought to misse it. For bee the 
verse never so good, never so full, it seems not to satisfie nor breede 
that delight as when it is met and combined with like sounding ac- 
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cent; which seemes as the jointure without which it hangs loose and 
cannot subsist, but runs wildely on, like a tedious fancie without a close.” 

This writer was the first to do justice to rhyme as a means of 
indefinitely extending the limits, and multiplying the symmetry 
of measure by the formation of stanzas. 

“These limited proportions and rests of stanzas are of that happi- 
ness, both for the disposition of the matter, and the apt planting of 
the sentence, where it may best stand to hit the certaine close of de- 
light, with the full body of a just period well carried, as neither the 
Greeks nor the Latins ever attained unto.” 


The transcendent genius of Milton succeeded in establishing 
one kind of rhymeless metre, in the face of the obstacles justly 
alleged by Daniel; and the ever-increasing familiarity of that 
metre to English ears, has given rise, in our days, to renewed 
doubts of the legitimacy of rhyme, and to renewed occasion for 
insisting on its claim. Rhyme is so far from being extra-metri- 
cal and merely “ ornamental,” as most persons imagine it to be, 
that it is the quality to which nearly all our metres owe their 
very existence. The octo-syllabic couplet and quatrain, two of 
the most important measures we have, are measures only by 
virtue of the indication, supplied by rhyme, of the limits of the 
verse ; for they have no catalectic pause, without which “ blank 
verse” in English is impossible. All staves, as Daniel remarks, 
are created by rhyme. It is almost impossible, by even the most 
skilful arrangement of unrhymed verses, to produce a recurrent 
metre of several lines long. Campion, in his beautiful lines, be- 
ginning “ Rose-cheek’d Laura, come ;” Collins, in his “ Ode to 
Evening ;” Mr Tennyson, in his famous song, “ Tears, Idle 
Tears,” and a few other poets, in one or two short poems each, 
have succeeded in forming the stave without rhyme; but the 
rareness of these attempts proves the difficulty of succeeding in 
them, and, after all, the success seems scarcely worth the pains. 
Sir Philip Sydney and George Puttenham agree with Daniel 
in regarding rhyme as the highest metrical power we have. 
Mr Guest, in modern days, does rhyme the justice to say, that 
“it marks and defines the accent, and thereby strengthens and 
supports the rhythm. Its advantages have been felt so strongly, 
that no people have ever adopted an accentual rhythm without 
also adopting rhyme.” Mitford and others have also recognised 
the function of rhyme as a time-beater, though their imperfect 
apprehensions of the accentual constitution of our verse has 
necessarily prevented a clear understanding of that function. 
Hegel, whose observation on the necessity of the material coun- 
terpoise afforded by metre to the high spirituality of poetic 
thought, has been already quoted, remarks, in comparing ancient 
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with modern versification, that, whereas in the first, that coun- 
terpoise is mainly supplied by the natural length or brevity of 
syllables, which spiritual expression is not permitted to alter or 
destroy ; in the latter, the verbal accent, conferred by the signi- 
fication, gives length wherever it chances to fall. Du liebst is a 
spondee, an iambus, or a trochee, according to the signification 
borne by the words. The material or external element of 
syllabic quantity, is thus dissolved and lost in the spirituality 
which produces quantity instead of obeying it; and this loss, he 
maintains, is not compensated by the law of accentual division 
which remains. A new power, working ab extra, is required ; 
and this is found in rhyme, of which the very grossness, as com- 
pared with syllabic quantity, is a great advantage, inasmuch as 
the greater spirituality of modern thought and feeling, demand a 
more forcible material contrast. The influence of rhyme upon 
measure is most remarkably shown in its simplest operation ; for, 
in stanzas of elaborate construction, its powers, though always 
metrical and decisive, are too intricately involved, and too much 
connected in their working, with other metrical principles, to be 
traced and described in this hasty summary. [Every one feels 
that, in a rhymed couplet, there is an accentual emphasis upon 
the second line, which requires a corresponding concentration of 
meaning. But this very power of concentration implies a power 
of distribution. Perhaps the stateliest and most truly “ heroic” 
measure in any language, dead or living, is the “ rhythm royal,” 
a stanza of seven ten-syllable lines, with three sets of rhymes so 
distributed, that the emphasis derived from rhyme in one part, is 
exactly neutralized by a similar concentration upon another. 
This, according to Puttenham, “is the chief of our ancient pro- 
portions used by any rimer writing anything of historical or grave 
mport.” This was the heroic measure of Chaucer and his suc- 
cessors for nearly three centuries, during which period “ the 
heroic couplet” was regarded as fit only for humourous subjects. 
A rhymed stave has its criterion for length in the length of the 
period. That which is too long for a period is too long for a 
stave, which, as a rule, requires that there shall be no full stop 
except at the end. But the average length of the period will 
vary with the stateliness of the style. As the “ Pope couplet” 
takes the narrowest, “ Rhythm royal” assumes the widest limit 
practicable for a long poem. The former measure, after enjoy- 
ing more than a century of unequalled favour, has now relapsed 
Into its old disrepute; and most persons will now, agree with 
Daniel, when he writes: “I must confesse that, to mine own 
eare, those continuall cadences of couplets, used in long and con- 
tinued poems, are very tiresome and unpleasing.” The fault of 
this couplet is not only its essentially epigrammatic character, 
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which is but a relative defect: it is furthermore, absolutely 
faulty, inasmuch as the combination of immediately recurrent 
rhyme, with the long final pause, gives an emphasis contrasting 
too strongly with the very weak accentual construction of the line, 
which, as it is ordinarily treated, has no sectional, 7. e. “dipodal” 
division. This measure, having no place for the major accents 
unmistakeably fixed, as is the case with all dimeters and tetra- 
meters, most poets have, throughout their writings, neglected 
those accents, or misplaced them. The poverty of this metre, 
no less than its epigrammatic character, fits it, however, for the 
purposes of satire, which, in most of its kinds, has any property 
rather than that of “ voluntary moving harmonious numbers.” 
The class of metres which, of all others, is proved, by theory 
as well as experience, to be the best adapted to the popular mind 
in all ages, could not exist in modern languages, without rhyme. 
This is the tetrameter of the trochaic or “ common” cadence. 
Many metres come under this head, and all of them have been 
really popular, which cannot be said of any form of trimeter in 
the same cadence. The ancient “ Saturnian,” though described 
by Hermann as a catalectic dimeter iambic, followed with the 
division of a powerful ceesura, by three trochees, is, when scanned 
with allowance for the cesural pause, obviously a tetrameter, as 


any one may satisfy himself from this illustration :-— 


‘“* The Queen was in her parlour, eating bread and honey.” 


Which Macaulay, in a note to the “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
gives as an example of ‘a perfect Saturnian line.” The “Cid” 
and “ Nibelunglied” are both in this metre, though the authors 
have adopted the great latitude, falsely called license, in the use 
or omission of middle pauses and catalexis, which Hermann re- 
marks in the employment of this metre by Livius Andronicus 
and Nevius. To this head also belongs the once popular 
“ Alexandrine,” as it appears in the Polyolbion. We suppose 
that most critics would call this a trimeter, but we defy any one 
to read it into anything but a tetrameter, having a middle anda 
final pause each equal to a foot. The so-called “ Alexandrine,’ 
at the end of the Spencerian stanza, is quite a different verse, 
though including the same number of syllables; it is the mere 
filling up of the trimeter; and that Spencer intended it so is proved 
by the innumerable instances in which he has made middle pause 
impossible. Between the true Alexandrine, then, which is loaded 
with pause and catalexis to the utmost the tetrameter will bear, 
and the acatalectic tetrameter, as represented by the sixteen syl- 
lables constituting the half of the eight syllable quatrain, there are 
as many metres as there are possible variations of the middle and 
final pause. Of these, none has taken so strong a hold upon the 
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English ear as the ballad metre of fourteen syllables, with the 
stress on the eighth, or, what is the same thing, the stave of “eight 
and six.” Here, we may remark, by the way, that Dr Johnson’s 
assertion that the ballad stanza of seven accents “taught the way 
to the Alexandrines of the French poetry,” instead of being, as 
Mitford says, a proof of his ignorance of French poetry, appears 
to us to indicate his just appreciation of their heroic verse, as be- 
longing to the tetrameter stock and not the trimeter. This ancient 
narrative metre, which, though almost excluded from the “ polite 
literature” of the eighteenth century, never lost its charm for the 
people, has lately recovered something of its ancient credit. Its 
true force, however, can only be shown in more sustained flights 
than have been attempted in it by modern poets. Properly man- 
aged, there is no other metre so well able to represent the com- 
bined dignity and impetuosity of the heroic hexameter. This was 
felt by the old writers, and, accordingly, we have Chapman’s 
Homer, Phaer’s Virgil, Golding’s Ovid, and other notable trans- 
lations in that grand measure. Of these, Chapman was the best 
poet, but Phaer the best metrist; and as this measure is again com- 
ing into fashion, we may be allowed to point out one interesting 
peculiarity in the versification of the latter. It is the use of what 
iscommonly, but erroneously regarded as elision, as a deliberately 
adopted mode of relieving the cadence and approximating it to 
the rhythm of the hexameter. Here are four average lines :— 
“ Thus, rolling in her burning breast, she strait to Acolia hied, 

Into the countrie of cloudy skies, where blustering windes abide. 

King (Eolus the wrastling windes in caves he locks full low ; 

In prison strong the storms he keeps, forbidden abroad to blow.” 
In these four lines, we have no fewer than six real anapzsts, 
counting “ wrastling” as one. When we say real anapests, we 
mean to exclude those which are commonly called anapests, as— 

** And we order our subjects of ev’ry degree, 
To believe all his verses were written by me.” 

In this, our common triple cadence, the feet, by temporal measure- 
ment of the syllables, are nearer to tribachs or molossi than 
anapeests ; whereas, in cases of so called elision like the above, 
two syllables really are read into about the time of one, and such 
cases constitute the only element of true temporal metre, in the 
classical sense, of which our language is capable. Many poets 
have introduced a superfluous syllable for peculiar effects, but 
Phaer is the only writer we know of who has turned it into a 
metrical element in this way. The poet who may be courageous 
enough to repeat, in our day, Phaer’s experiment (the success of 
which, in his time, is proved by its never having been remarked), 
must fortify himself against the charge of being “ rough,” “un- 
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musical,” and so forth, with the assurance, that, wherever there is 
true adherence to law and proportion, there is also beauty, though 
want of custom may often make his law seem license to his read- 
ers. A considerable step has been taken towards the recognition 
of this element, as a regular part of English metre, in the omis- 
sion, from the pages of our poets, of the comma indicative of an 
elision which does not really exist. This little digression may 
be concluded with Foster’s remark, made at a time when the 
mark of elision was always used, that “ the anapeest is common 
in every place (of English iambic verse), and it would appear 
much oftener, with propriety and grace, if abbreviations were more 
avoided.” 

“This tynkerly verse, which we call rhyme,” ? includes, then, 
all the forms of the tetrameter, the major accents of which could 
not be expressed to an English ear by any other means, except, 
perhaps, alliteration, which is a sort of rhyme. We need not in- 
quire into any of the minor and better recognized functions of 
rhyme in order to secure the student’s respect for it. 

Campion has given examples of eight kinds of “ blank verse ;” 
and with the dogmatism for which his interesting essay is remark- 
able, he asserts that these are the only kinds of which the lan- 
guage is capable, but it would not be difficult to double that num- 
ber, reckoning blank staves or strophes as he does. That which 
limits the number of such measures is the necessity that the lines 
should be always catalectic, since, in the absence of rhyme, a 
measurable final pause is the only means of marking the separate 
existence of the verses, and, furthermore, that the strophes or 
staves should consist of lines of unequal length, in order to ren- 
der symmetry possible. The common eight syllable iambic, 
for example, ceases to be metre in the removal of the rhyme, 
although the six syllable iambic, which is catalectic on, or has 
a final pause equal to, two syllables, makes very good blank verse ; 
and a stave of equal lines, like that of Gray’s Elegy, on the 
omission of the rhyme, though it may continue to be verse, has 
lost the means of symmetrical opposition of line to line, where- 
by it became an independent whole. But, notwithstanding 
the practicability of various kinds of unrhymed verse, there is 
only one which has established itself with us as a standard mea- 
sure; and that is, of all recognised English metres, the most dif- 
ficult to write well in, because it, of all others, attords the greatest 
facilities to that mediocrity which neither gods, men, nor columns, 
can tolerate. Cowper, whose translation of Homer contains a 
great deal of the second-best blank verse in the language, says, 
in his Preface, that the writer in this kind of metre, “in order 
that he may be musical, must exhibit all the variations, as he 

1 Webbe. 
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proceeds, of which ten syllables are susceptible. Between the 
first and the last, there is no place at which he must not occa- 
sionally pause, and the place of the pause must be continually 
shifted.” This is what is commonly supposed to constitute the 
main requirement of blank verse; but, it seems to us, that this 
is very far from a sufficient statement of the “ variety” required 
by the metre in question. In the first place, pause is but one, 
and, perhaps, not the most important means of “ variety.” Mil- 
ton, who first taught us what this kind of verse ought to be, is 
careful to vary the movement by an occasional inversion of the 
iambic accentuation in each of the five places: the variation of 
the vowel sounds is also most laboriously attended to by him; 
and rightly, for the absence of the emphasis which is conferred 
by rhyme, when it exists, upon one vowel sound, renders every 
repetition of vowel sound, within the space of two or three lines, 
unpleasant, unless it appears to have had a distinct musical mo- 
tive. But the great difficulty, as well as delight, of this measure 
is not in variety of pause, tone, and stress, for its own sake. 
Such variety must be incessantly inspired by, and expressive of, 
ever-varying emotion. Every alteration of the position of the 
grammatical pause, every deviation from the strict and dull iam- 
bic rhythm, must be either sense or nonsense. Such change is 
as real a mode of expressing emotion as words themselves are of 
expressing thought; and when the means exist without reference 
to their proper ends, the effect of the “variety” thereby obtained, 
is more offensive to a right judgment, than the dulness which is 
supposed to be avoided. ~ Hence it is the nature of blank verse to 
be dull, or worse, without that which only the highest poetical 
inspiration can confer upon it. We are afraid to say how very 
small is the amount of good narrative, or “heroic” blank verse, 
of which our literature can boast, if we have truely stated its 
essential quality. No poet, unless he feels himself to be above 
discipline, and therefore above the greatest poets of whose modes 
of composition we have any record, ought to think of beginning 
his career with blank verse. It will sound very paradoxical to 
some of our slovenly versifiers, when we assert that the most 
inflexibly rigid, and as they are commonly thought, difficult 
metres, are the easiest for a novice to write decently in. The 
greater the frequency of the rhyme, and the more fixed the 
place of the grammatical pause, and the less liberty of changing 
the fundamental foot, the less will be the poet’s obligation to 
originate his own rhythms. Most rhymed metres have a rhythm 
peculiar to themselves, and only require that the matter for 
which they are employed shall not be foreign to their key; that 
a funeral dirge shall not be set to jaunty choriambics, nor a 
epithalamium to the grave-yard tune of the six syllable quatrain; 
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but blank verse has little or no rhythm of its own, and therefore 
the poet has to create the rhythm as he writes. 

At a time like this, when it is as much the fashion to ex- 
aggerate the so-called “ inspiration” and “ unconsciousness” of 
artistical production, as it used to be to over-estimate the critical 
and scientific elements, the utility of laws which it is certain will 
be obeyed, more or less unconsciously, by those who are capable of 
obeying them at all to any profitable result, is likely to have seemed 
questionable to some of our readers. The true poet’s song is never 
trammelled by a present consciousness of all the laws which 
it obeys; but it is science, and not ignorance, which supplies 
the condition of such unconsciousness. The lives and the works 
of all great artists, poets or otherwise, show that the free spirit of 
art has been obtained, not by neglect, but by perfection of dis- 
cipline. Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, and Goethe, perhaps the 
highest poetical names of the Christian era, prove clearly enough 
to any one truly acquainted with their spirit, that the laws of 
art, as far as those were known at their respective periods, had 
been studied by them as matters of science, and that it was by 
working on the platform of such knowledge that they achieved 
strains of poetry which exceeded the laws and limits of all previ- 
ous art. The poet is unconscious of the laws by which he writes, 
just as Thalberg and Benedict are unconscious of the rules by 
which they exercise their surprising craft upon the pianoforte. 
This craft has been, in each case alike, the product of years of 
intensely “ conscious” discipline. The poet's discipline is only 
less obviously legal and laborious than that of other artists, be- 
cause he alone works with purely intellectual instruments ; and 
we do not fear to assert, that no man ever has, or ever can, be- 
come a great poet—that is, one who shall originate laws of his 
own, which future workers in the same line will have, in their 
turn, to study—unless he himself has learned to comprehend 
those which are the legacy of his predecessors. Such learning, 
indeed, will be more likely to make a pedant than a poet of the 
man who endeavours to ply this singular vocation without ex- 
press constitutional aptness for it. Ten lines of the simplest 
lyrical outpourings of the Ploughman of Scotland are worth 
more than all the odes and epics that were ever laboured by 
merely learned metrists; but the faculty which, without labori- 
ous culture, is capable of the composition of a good love song or 
ballad, must have the addition of hard discipline, before it can 
become the inspiration of a truly great poem. 

But poets are the persons, after all, who are the least likely to 
be directly affected by written criticisms. A good poet can 
scarcely be other than a good judge of that which concerns his 
art, though he may not be able, or disposed, to put his knowledge 
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into writing. It is the large class of little critics who are the 
chief gainers by the enunciation of sound artistic doctrine ; and 
whatever instructs these, confers at least a temporary benefit 
upon the man whose fame, and, perhaps, worldly prosperity, for 
the first years of his career, may, in part, depend upon their 
ability to appreciate his works. It is especially in the matter of 
good metre that a good poet is likely to be erroneously judged in 
these days. Most readers of poetry, and we fear we must add, 
modern writers upon it, know nothing, and feel nothing, of the 
laws of metre as they have been practised by all great poets. 
“ Smoothness ” is regarded as the highest praise of versification, 
whereas it is about the lowest and most easily attainable of all its 
qualities. ‘The consummate perfection of the versification of all 
Milton and Shakespeare, and much of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Fletcher, and Cowley, would not now be tolerated in a new 
writer; we should find it held up to ridicule and contempt ; 
facetious critics, stringing together separate lines or short pas- 
sages, each a brilliant, but, separately, unintelligible, morsel of 
some mosaic of harmony, would ask, “Is this music? is this 
verse ?” perfectly safe as to the reply, for it is certain that, in the 
greatest work of the greatest metrist who ever lived, Milton, 
there is no long and elaborate strain of verse without one or 
more lines which, though probably the most effective in the pas- 
sage, will seem to be scarcely verse at all when taken out of it. 
“Smoothness” might just as reasonably be called the chief merit 
of natural scenery as of poetry. A capacity for writing smooth 
verse is certainly essential in a poet, and, as we have indicated, 
the artistic versifier will occasionally make his thoughts flow 
along the dead level of the modulus of his metre—that is to say, 
he will make it perfectly “smooth,” just as a landscape painter 
will generally manage to get in a glimpse of quiet water or level 
plain, to serve as the guage and foil to all the surrounding va- 
rieties of hill and dale, rock and forest ; but to speak of “smooth- 
ness” as anything more than the negative, merely mechanical 
and meanest merit of verse, is to indicate a great insensibility to 
the nature of music in language. Such insensibility is, however, 
the almost inevitable result upon most minds of the unleisurely 
habits of reading into which we moderns are falling. We have 
hot time to feel with a good poet thoroughly enough to catch his 
music, and the consequence is, that good poets have lately been 
writing down to our incapacity. 


VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. 





The Marriage and Divorce Bill. 


Art. VII.—1. A Review of the Divorce Bill of 1856, with Pro- 
positions for an Amendment of the Laws affecting Married 
Persons. Inscribed, by permission, to Lord Lyndhurst. 
London: 1857. 

2. A Bill intituled an Act to Amend the Law relating to Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes in England. Presented by the Loxp 
CHANCELLOR. Ordered to be printed 11th May 1857. 

3. The Same, as amended June 25, 1857. 

4, Hansard’s Debates. Second Session of 1857. 


OF all the subjects which have engaged the attention of the 
legislature during the session of Parliament now wearing toa 
close, the one which has created the largest amount of general 
interest is the amendment of the laws relating to marriage and 
divorce. It is a matter which almost every one understands; in 
which almost every one is concerned; of which almost every one 
has something to say. Society has long been convinced of the 
truth of the opening words of the preamble of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s bill, “that it is expedient to amend the law relating to 
divorce.” They who were content with the law as it stood at 
the commencement of 1857, were the exceptional few. The 
— voice had long declared that “something must be done.” 

ut here, perhaps, the general harmony begins and ends: for 
when we come to inquire what that “something” should be, we 
find that there is little concord of opinion. 

We cannot be surprised at this. The question is a very deli- 
cate and a very difficult one. It is beset with many perplexi- 
ties. It cannot be discussed without some doubts and misgiv- 
ings in the writer’s mind, and some reservations and qualifica- 
tions in his expressions of opinion. Two men, propounding widely 
different views of so complicated a question, may both be right, as 
far as they go. For when we have determined in our own minds 
what is best to be done, we are forced irresistibly upon the con- 
clusion, that we have only had a choice of evils. We know and 
acknowledge, at every step of the inquiry, how much there is to 
be said upon the other side. 

There is good reason in this why we should discuss the subject 
rather in a suggestive than in an authoritative strain. It is the 
very last on which any writer is entitled to dogmatise. We 
have seen some of the best and wisest men in the country differ- 
ing widely in their views of the question, both in its religious 
and its social aspects, without any personal or party incentives 
to the support of one side or the other. We do not doubt that 
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all who have spoken or written on the subject, have been moved 
by deep convictions of the truth of their utterances, and a per- 
vading sense of the solemnity of the question and the magnitude 
of the interests it involves. And we ask that the toleration 
which we extend to others may be extended to us, by those who 
have hitherto dissented from the views which we are about to 
express, and will not, after a patient perusal of our remarks, con- 
sent to adopt our opinions. 

The subject, viewed in its social and in its legal aspects, divides 
itself into two branches;—one relating to marriage itself, and the 
dissolution of marriage; the other relating to the legal processes 
necessary to the attainment of divorce. But the sprays or off- 
shoots of these branches interlace themselves with each other, 
and we cannot easily discuss the one division of the subject 
without sometimes adverting to the other. 

In England, there is no law by which a marriage can be dis- 
solved. Marriages are dissolved ; but a special Act of Parliament 
is necessary to legalise each dissolution. Such Acts of Parlia- 
ment, it need not be said, are obtainable only by the rich. They 
cannot be obtained until an action has been brought, and da- 
mages decreed for criminal conversation. The process, there- 
fore, is tedious, costly, and in most cases revolting. The new 


bill proposes to remedy this. We do not say that it will render 

divorce easy or cheap; but it will make it easier and cheaper. 

It will not place the rich and the “0g on an equality; but it will 
2 


place them more on an equality than before. It will not place 
the man and the woman on an equality; but it will place them, 
too, more on an equality than before. It will not entirely assi- 
milate the law on the south to what it is on the north of the 
Tweed; but it will diminish the very wide difference at present 
existing between the practice of the two parts of the island. 

We have, on former occasions, emphatically expressed our 
opinions in this Journal relative to the existing, but now con- 
demned, laws of marriage and divorce in England; and we have 
reason to believe that we have not written in vain. Never, cer- 
tainly, at any former period of our social history has there been 
so strong a disposition to consider, in a fair and candid spirit, the 
position of women with reference to these laws, as has been 
evinced during the last two or three years. Men have roused 
themselves to the necessity of doing something to remove what 
has been long felt to be a reproach to our civilization; and sen- 
tence of death is now written down against the worst parts of a 
system, which inflicted such cruel injustice on the weaker half of 
mankind. There were some wrongs so patent, so abhorrent to 
reason, and altogether so cruel and iniquitous, that, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to look them in the face, and to state 
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them openly, seemed to be sufficient to secure instant alleviation. 
For example, it was almost incredible that a man should be suf- 
fered to desert his wife, to live in adultery with another woman; 
and to assert, during the time of separation, a marital right 
to possess himself, not only of the property acquired by gift or 
bequest from her family or friends, but the proceeds also of her 
own industry. So monstrous, indeed, was this, that it was cer- 
tain such a scandal could not long survive the torrent of indig- 
nation which had been poured upon it, even if no more general 
measure for the reform of the laws of marriage were contem- 
plated by the Legislature. It was possible to legislate for the dis- 
continuance of such an evil as a separate and integral reform; and 
if nothing else had been done, we should, doubtless, have accom- 
plished this, and been thankful for such an instalment. But the 
Pin before us embraces this. Indeed, any Act for the amend- 
ment of the laws relating to marriage and divorce would be most 
imperfect, if it did not secure to women so circumstanced a right 
to the uninterrupted enjoyment of their own property. The 
Lord Chancellor’s bill gives to this provision a foremost place; 
and we shall be readily believed when we say, that there is no 
part of the bill regarding which there is so little diversity of 
opinion. 

The bill, after constituting a “Court of Marriage and Divorce,” 
to the nature and functions of which we shall presently advert, 
enacted, that “ any wife might present a petition to the said Court, 
praying for a divorce & mensd et thoro, on the ground that she has 
een deserted by her husband, and that such desertion has con- 
tinued, without reasonable excuse, for two years or upwards;” 
and that the Court might decree a divorce & mensd et thoro, and 
make an order for alimony, if it should seem just to do so. The 
bill then proceeded as follows :— 


“ XVII. In every case of a divorce a mensd et thoro, the wife shall, 
from the date of the sentence, and while the separation shall continue, 
be considered as a feme sole with respect to property of every descrip- 
tion which she may afterwards acquire, or which may come to or de- 
volve upon her; and such property may be disposed of by her in all 
respects as a feme sole; or on her decease, the same shall, in case she 
shall die intestate, so as the same would have done if her husband 
had been dead ; provided, that if any such wife should again cohabit 
with her husband, all such property as she may be entitled to when 
such cohabitation shall take place, shall be held to her separate use, 
subject, however, to any agreement in writing made between herself 
and her husband while separate.” 


It was only right that, in such a case, the necessary responsi- 
bility of the husband should entirely cease, except when he had 
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failed to pay the alimony decreed by the Court. No woman 
will vanildie of this; but every woman will recognise in the 
above provision, what, verbally at least, affords redress for the 
cruel wrong under which her sex has so long been suffering. 
But that it should meet the case fully and completely, in fact as 
well as in word, it was necessary to place the preliminary divorce 
a mensé et thoro within the reach of the humblest petitioner. 
Perhaps the most cruel cases of the assertion of the marital right 
to property, acquired by the woman during separation, occur in 
humble life. Desertion is more frequent, self-support is more 
common, among the poorer classes. In such a condition of life 
the man has more temptation to lay a violent hand on the earn- 
ings of the woman, and fewer restraints, physical and moral, to 
check the consummation of his selfishness and injustice. 


‘“‘ The fear of shame ’s a hangman’s whip, 
To keep the wretch in order.” 


But what is shameful in one condition, is scarcely held to be so 
in another. Moreover, a woman in humble life can seldom 
place herself beyond the reach of her offending husband. She 
can rarely select her place of abode, or fence herself around with 
any obstacles to intrusion. She is, in most cases, despoiled, 


without defence, and without appeal. She has not a host of 
friends to declare her wrongs; nor can she move the world to 
tears by an eloquent pamphlet. It is the poor sempstress, the 
poor laundress, the domestic servant, who most needs that her 
earnings should be secured to her. If the new Act accomplishes 
this, it will really be a blessing to the people of England. But 
if the process by which legal separation is to be obtained, and 
the woman restored to the privileges of the feme sole, be a 
costly one, practically the great mass of the people will be in the 
same condition as before. The process under the new system 
must necessarily, as we have said, be less costly than under the 
old, in all cases of divorce & vinculo matrimonii; and we do not 
doubt that the new Court of Marriage and Divorce will entail 
fewer burdens on suitors than the Ecclesiastical Courts, under the 
existing state of things, in cases of mere conjugal separation. But 
the object of the new bill would have been but imperfectly ob- 
tained, if the desired cheapness had not been rendered not merely 
a comparative cheapness, but one which would place the justice of 
which we are now speaking within the reach of the poorest woman. 

But what is this new Court? It is to be called “ The Court 
of Marriage and Divorce.” It is to exercise the jurisdiction 
“now vested in, or exercisable by, any ecclesiastical court or 
person in England, in respect of divorces & mensd et thoro, suits 
of nullity of marriage, suits for restitution of conjugal rights, and 
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in all causes, suits, and matters matrimonial, except in respect of 
marriage licenses.” The judges of this Court are to be found in 
the persons of the Lord Chancellor, the Lords Chief Justices of 
the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and “ the Judge of Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, 
constituted by any act of the present session;” the said function- 
ary last named being the Judge Ordinary of the Court, with full 
authority alone, or with one or more of the other judges, to hear 
all petitions for separation & mensd et thoro. The exclusive 
right of practising in all cases where the Judge Ordinary has 
jurisdiction, without the concurrence of the other judges, is to 
be vested in the advocates and proctors of the ecclesiastical 
courts; the principles and rules acted upon being, as nearly as 
may be, conformable with the principles and rules on which the 
ecclesiastical courts have heretofore acted and granted relief to 
suitors. There is nothing on the face of this to render the pro- 
cess by which separation and consequent protection are obtain- 
able, less costly than under the old system. The cost of a sepa- 
ration & mensd et thoro in the ecclesiastical courts, may have 
ranged between £50 and £500. It need not be said that even 
this lower amount placed the luxury of separation beyond the 
reach of a poor woman, living by the labour of her hands. But 
in such a case she had the privilege of suing in formd pauperis; 
and we presume that this is extended to her under the old sys- 
tem, care of course being taken to guard the courts against the 
imtroduction of frivolous suits. But it is not on this account 
the less essential that the procedure should be simple and un- 
costly ; for how many there are who, although not of the class to 
which the privilege of suing in formd pauperis is granted, would 
be practically debarred from obtaining the protection of the 
Court, if the process were at all an expensive one. 

Considerations such as these appear to have had due weight 
with the House of Lords. The Chancellor’s bill did not suffi- 
ciently simplify the process, whereby women, whose husbands 
have ceased to support them, may secure for themselves the 
right of property in their own earnings. Indeed, it was felt that 
the mere transfer of the powers of the Ecclesiastical to the Judge 
Ordinary of the Court of Divorce, would leave matters very 
much in their old cumbrous state. Some manifest improve- 
ments were, therefore, introduced into the bill. In the first 
place, the antiquated technical nomenclature—the absurd and, 
to the majority, unintelligible Latin jargon of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, was swept away. The Lords abolished divorce & mensd 
et thoro, by introducing the following clause into the bill :— 


“VII. No decree shall hereafter be made for a divorce & mensé et 
thoro ; but in all cases in which a decree for a divorce a@ mensd et thoro 
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might now be pronounced, the Court may pronounce a decree for a 
judicial separation, which shall have the same force and the same 
consequences as a divorce a@ mensd et thoro now has.” 


This, at all events, is an improvement. The first step towards 
a simplification of the law, is the simplification of its obsolete 
nomenclature. Henceforth, husband and wife, not seeking an 
absolute dissolution of matrimonial bonds, are to be “ judicially 
separated.” To accomplish this judicial separation, the same 
process is necessary as under the provisions of the original bill, 
relating to divorce & mensé et thoro. But in the bill, as sent 
down from the Lords, there is this important addition :— 


“XVII. Where a wife is deserted by her husband, and that de- 
sertion has continued, without reasonable excuse, for one year or 
upwards, and the wife is maintaining herself by her own lawful in- 
dustry, it shall be lawful for the wife to make application to any Justice 
of the Peace, and show cause that she has reason to fear that her husband, 
or her husband’s creditors, will interfere with her earnings, and thereupon 
it shall be lawful for the Justice, if he shall think fit, upon hearing 
the parties, to give to the wife an order in writing, under his hand, 
restraining the husband or creditors from interfering, or attempting to in- 
terfere, with the wife's earnings or property in manner aforesaid ; which 
order shall be in force for six months from the date thereof, unless 
sooner discharged or varied by an order of two or more Justices of 
the Peace or Petty Sessions; and while in force, shall protect the 
wife, and her earnings and property aforesaid, against all actions, 
suits, executions and proceedings whatever, brought, or taken by, or 
on behalf of, the husband or creditor; and any such wife shall be at 
liberty, from time to time, to apply for a renewal of such order, at 
the expiration of the former order; and any person acting in wilful 
disobedience to any such order as aforesaid, while in force, shall be 
liable to a fine, not exceeding twenty pounds; and, in default of pay- 
ment, to imprisonment for any time not exceeding two months.” 


It appears to us that this entirely meets the case to which we 
have so often adverted. A woman can protect her earnings by 
simply going before a magistrate. This will cost her nothing, 
or next to nothing. The justice sought is, indeed, placed within 
the reach of the honest woman who lives by the labour of her 
hands and the sweat of her brow. 

But important as is this branch of the —- still more im- 

t 


portant is that involved in the clauses of the bill which relate to 

the dissolution of marriage. The nineteenth clause! of the Lord 

Chancellor’s bill sets forth that it shall be lawful for any hus- 

band to present a petition to the Court, praying that his marriage 

may be dissolved, on the ground that his wife has been guilty 

of adultery. To this Court the injured husband is, according to 
1 In the amended bill, Clause XXV. 
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the provisions of the Act, to carry his case without any prelimi- 
nary suit for the recovery of damages from his wife’s paramour. 
The scandal of the action for crim. con., which has so long pol- 
luted the legal system of the country, is to cease from off the 
face of the Jand. This is another tardy instalment of justice to 
the weaker sex. In these suits the woman was perfectly help- 
less. She was compelled to remain passive while her character 
was mercilessly torn to pieces. She stood, indeed, unarmed and 
defenceless between two fires. It was the interest of both par- 
ties to the suit to prove her to be an abandoned woman. The 
plaintiff was bound to show that she was an adulteress; and as 
the money compensation was assessed in proportion to the loss 
sustained by the plaintiff, it was the interest of the defendant to 
prove that she was an abandoned woman, and that what the 
plaintiff had lost was really of no value. We do not aver that 
this was always the practice in these actions, for an adulterer 
may have some tender compassion for the partner of his guilt, 
and may take upon himself, at all hazard, the onus of the crime. 
But we do say that it was the necessary tendency of the sys- 
tem to make the proof of the woman’s licentiousness a thing 
to be established by plaintiff and defendant, and that, if not 
instructed to the contrary, the defendant’s counsel was only too 
likely to endeavour to prove, in mitigation of damages, that his 
client was less the betrayer than the betrayed. And yet, with 
these fearful odds against her, the wretched woman could not 
appear in person or by counsel; she was not admitted as a wit- 
ness, and she was not a party to the suit. On the terrible in- 
justice of this we need not comment. The evil is admitted. 
The scandal is condemned to death; and ere long we shall talk 
of it, as we now do of the thumbscrew, the “ boot,” or any other 
instrument of legal torture. 

The clause, however, of the Chancellor’s bill, which abolished 
these preliminary actions, was not a satisfactory one, for it per- 
mitted actions for damages to be brought after dissolution of 
marriage had been decreed by the Court. A reversal of the pre- 
existing system was contemplated in the draft-act submitted to 
the House of Lords; for whereas, by the old law, no dissolution 
of marriage could be granted until an action for criminal con- 
versation had been brought, the new law proposed that, “ after 
this Act shall have come into operation, no action shall be main- 
tainable for criminal conversation unless the person bringing the 
same shall have jirst obtained, under the provisions of this Act, a 
final decree dissolving his marriage.” This did not render the 


action for criminal conversation compulsory upon the injured 
person ; it simply permitted it. In practice, therefore, the pro- 
posed new system might be less objectionable than the old; but 
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in principle it appears to us to be worse. An action brought, after 
the great object of divorce & vinculo matrimonii has been ob- 
tained, can have only two objects, and those the basest, in view, 
—the gratification of avarice, and the gratification of revenge. 
Such actions would be brought only by unworthy persons. The 
proposed law, indeed, would have encouraged and rewarded the 
exercise of the vilest motives, and would have granted money- 
compensation only in cases in which the very fact of the action 
would have proved that no such compensation was deserved. 
No man, cut to the soul by the infidelity of his wife, would un- 
necessarily parade his sorrows before the public eye, or turn them 
into merchandise. Some such considerations as these seem to 
have influenced the House of Lords. The good sense and good 
feeling of the majority revolted against these public exhibitions, 
either as a preliminary, or as a sequence of divorce, and the ob- 
jectionable compromise was expurgated. 

But some may exclaim that the money-payment was not to 
be regarded solely in the light of compensation to the injured 
party. It was a punishment, it may be said, righteously inflicted 
on the guilty one. It was, practically, too often a punishment 
inflicted on one guilty person for the benefit of another. For 
many a negligent, unkind husband, whose wife, under gentler 
treatment, might have been true to him to the end of her days, 
has been thus rewarded for his culpable neglect. Our own 
opinion is, that very few good husbands are ever deserted by their 
wives. But whether this be so or not, any change which inflicts 
the deserved punishment, without granting the undeserved “com- 
pensation,” is a change for the better. Under the old system, 
the law recognised an injury done to the husband whose wife 
was unfaithful to him; but, the non-existence of the woman be- 
ing complete, the wife whose husband was taken from her by 
another woman, was not compensated for her loss. And yet it 
is true, that although, as before said, good husbands rarely lose 
their wives by infidelity, good wives often lose their husbands. 
The principle of compensation was, indeed, but imperfectly car- 
ried out in practice, even if it had been one for which any man 
or woman of right feeling could entertain the least toleration. It 
was bad in every point of view. The Lords, therefore, wisely 
and well, swept away the action for criminal conversation, even 
in the new and mitigated form proposed by the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s bill, and substituted therefor punishment in a simpler and 
less questionable shape. It were surely better to allow the Court 
to inflict a fine on the offender, than to leave it to a jury to assess 
damages for a doubtful injury. After hearing such evidence as 
will enable the Court to decide upon the question of a dissolution 
of marriage, it will assuredly be in a position to estimate the 
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amount of criminality attaching to the parties whose conduct it 
has investigated. 

The Lord Chancellor’s bill having provided that any husband 
may petition the new Court for a dissolution of marriage, on the 
ground of the adultery (in any form) of the wife, proceeds to state, 
that the wife may petition, in like manner, on the ground of 
certain forms of adultery committed by the husband. “It shall 
be lawful,” says the bill, “for any wife to present a petition to 
the said Court, praying that her marriage may be dissolved, on 
the ground that, since the celebration thereof, her husband has 
been guilty of incestuous adultery,’ or of bigamy, or of adultery, 
coupled with such cruelty as, without adultery, would have en- 
titled her to a divorce & mensd et thoro, or of adultery coupled 
with desertion, without reasonable excuse, for two years or up- 
wards.” This limitation of the privilege of the wife to sue only 
in certain aggravated cases of marital infidelity, is considered by 
many wise and good men to be a serious defect in the bill. It 
is contended, that justice and morality demand that the man and 
the woman should be placed on an equality—that what consti- 
tutes in the woman a sufficient offence to entitle her husband to 
sue for a dissolution of marriage, ought to confer the same right 
on the wife when committed by the man. We have, on a for- 


mer occasion, expressed ourselves so fully upon this subject, that 
we do not now purpose to enter at any length into a question 
so delicate and difficult as that which is involved in this claim 
for equal privileges.’ The author of a recent excellent pamphlet 
on the Divorce Bill of 1856, the title of which we have placed 
at the head of this article, scouts the dictum of Dr Johnson, that 


“the difference between the two cases is boundless ;” and quotes 


at some length a ype” of Lord Lyndhurst, delivered last year 
with reference to the bill of 1856, upon which this year’s bill is 
a manifest improvement. In this speech, after citing the pas- 
sage in Boswell’s Johnson, which we recently quoted, Lord 
Lyndhurst, went on to say,—“ I will read to your Lordships the 
observations made on this passage by a moralist of late years :— 
‘ The manner in which the earlier years of his (Johnson’s) life 
had been passed, had given to his demeanour, and even to his 
moral character, some peculiarities appalling to the civilized be- 
ings who were the companions of his old age. That is the com- 
a . . ° 9 

mentary of Macaulay on Dr Johnson’s matrimonial doctrine! 
Is it? Mr Macaulay, in the passage quoted, appears to us 

* By incestuous adultery, the bill signifies “ adultery committed by a hus- 
band with a woman with whom, if his wife were dead, he could not lawfully 
contract marriage, by reason of her being within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity or affinity.” ’ 

? North British Review, Vol xxiii. No. xlvi., Article “The Non-existence 
of Women.” 
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merely to say that Dr Johnson had some peculiarities of moral 
character appalling to civilized people. Now, in the first place, 
moral character is one thing, and opinions on questions of mor- 
ality another. A man may have a very unsound character, and 
yet inculcate very sound opinions. In the next place, even if 
there were no such distinction as this—if Macaulay had written 
that Dr Johnson had some opinions on questions of morality ap- 
palling to civilized people, it would by no means be apparent that 
this “ matrimonial doctrine” was one of them. The passage, in- 
deed, is as far off as well could be from “a commentary on Dr 
Johnson’s matrimonial doctrine.” We confess, therefore, that we 
are not satisfied with the mode of disposing of the dictum of the 
“ creat moralist.” 

The author of the “ Review” before us quotes also a passage 
from Mr Macqueen’s Treatise on the Appellate Jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords, a portion of which runs in the following 
words :— 


“ Now, although it cannot be denied that the crime of adultery is 
very different in a wife, who, by her infidelity, may impose a spurious 
issue upon her husband, it is equally certain that the protection of 
his rights as regards spurious progeny ought not to be regarded as 
the only object of divorce; and that misconduct of an outrageous na- 
ture, such as gross cruelty, living in open adultery with another wo- 
man, refusal to cohabit, or such incidents generally as entirely frus- 
trate the very objects of the matrimonial union, ought either to be 
made severely punishable, or to be allowed as grounds of divorce to 
be obtained by the wife.” 


Now, it need not be said that this passage tells not against, 
but in favour of our argument, which goes no farther than that 
simple adultery on the part of the husband, without the ag- 
gravating circumstances of cruelty or desertion, does not consti- 
tute sufficient ground for divorce on the petition of the offended 
wife. The bill introduced this session into the House of Lords, 
and thence sent down to the Commons, contemplates the ad- 
mission of aggravated cases of marital adultery as grounds for 
divorce; some of the circumstances, indeed, glanced at by Mr 
Macqueen in the above passage, are taken into account. What- 
soever acts of cruelty, as, per se, would have afforded grounds for 
separation & mensd et thoro, superadded to marital adultery, make 
up a gravamen sufficient to entitle the wife to petition for disso- 
lution of marriage ; and two years of desertion, coupled with 
adultery, will also, under the new Act, authorize the petition of 
the wife. All this is so much gained to the woman. 

Still it may be said that she is not on an equality with the 
man. Granted; but, contrariwise, it may be said that the man 
is not on an equality with the woman. ‘here are some eager 
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disputants, whom we cannot but respect—for they are led away 
by a zeal which runs in the right direction, and their very ex- 
cesses are the growth of a plenitude of warm, good feeling—dis- 

utants, who would give to the woman every privilege enjoyed 

y the man, and many others peculiar to herself. We doubt 
whether any sensible, reflecting woman will argue for her sex in 
this wise. But the zeal of some warm-hearted statesmen, in be- 
half of the weaker sex, passes the love of woman for her own case; 
and they battle stoutly to render the conjugal position of the wife 
far better than that of the husband. No one denies that the 
wife, as the weaker vessel, is entitled to the support and protec- 
tion of the husband. If the husband ceases to perform these 
duties, the law can compel him to do so: the law can compel 
him to maintain his wife according to his means. If he desert 
her in person, he cannot desert her in purse. If the wife be 
faithful, he is compelled to support her; and even if she be un- 
faithful, it is decreed by the Lord Chancellor’s bill that the 
Court may compel her husband to grant her an allowance. 
Clause X XIII. of the bill, as introduced into the House of Lords,’ 
enacts, that “the Court may, if it shall think fit, on any such 
decree made on the petition of a husband, make it a condition 
that the petitioner shall, to the satisfaction of the Court, secure 
to the wife such gross sum of money, or such annual sum of 
money, for any term not exceeding her own life, as, having re- 
gard to her fortune, if any, to the ability of the husband, and the 
conduct of the parties, it shall deem reasonable.” Now, this is 
surely an advantage in favour of the woman. It is based upon 
the supposition of the natural superiority of the man, which, 
while it fixes upon him larger responsibilities, accedes to him 
larger privileges. If, as the weaker vessel, the woman can claim 
the right of being supported and protected by her husband, he, 
in his turn, is entitled to claim from her, as a superior, fidelity 
and allegiance. She cannot assert inferiority in one instance, 
and equality in another, just as may be convenient at the mo- 
ment. There are things not expected from the woman, and 
there are things not expected from the man. And there are 
other duties, with which we are more immediately concerned, obli- 
gatory, in a moral point of view, on the man, but not constituting, 
by their infraction, so gross and unpardonable an offence against 
the woman, as, if violated by the woman, they would be against 
the man. The very assertion, so often put forward by those who 
would render simple marital infidelity a sufticient ground for 
divorce, on the petition of the wife—that wives would seldom 
avail themselves of the privilege of petitioning—goes far to estab- 
lish this point; for if the offence against her were felt by the 

1 Clause XXX. of the amended Act. 
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woman to be as rank, as it is felt to be by the man when com- 
mitted against him, there would not be more willingness to con- 
done. It is idle, indeed, to talk about equality in this matter, 
when equality there is, and can be, none, so long as the infidelity 
of the wife inflicts upon the husband so much larger an amount 
of suffering than, in ordinary cases, the infidelity of the husband 
inflicts upon the wife. 

The equality sought for the woman must be looked for, then, 
in another direction. It is not by endeavouring to assimilate, 
where, in reality, there is no similarity, but by compensations pe- 
culiar to her condition, that justice is to be done to the woman. 
The new Act contemplates some such compensations, and it has 
been much pan? 9008, and discussed whether others might not 
be conceded to her. The Chancellor’s bill provides that two 
years’ desertion, with adultery, by the husband, constitute grounds 
for dissolution of marriage, on the petition of the wife. A question 
has arisen, whether a certain period of simple desertion ought not 
to afford a plea for divorce. A man forsakes his wife, ceases to 
support her, abandons his country, places himself beyond the de- 
crees of the Court, and leaves his wife, in the midst of trial and 
temptation, to battle with the world. He may be living thou- 
sands of miles across the ocean in a state of sin; he may have 
given to a mistress the name of his deserted wife ; or he may have 
changed his own name, and in his own proper relations to society, 
ceased from off the face ofthe earth. But how is the poor woman 
to establish this to the satisfaction of the Court—how is she to 
prove the wrongs done to her in another quarter of the globe ? 
She has, as far as we can see, noremedy. She is a wife without 
one privilege of wifehood. She is a lone woman—a feme sole— 
with all the sorrows, and none of the rights of widowhood. Can 
the law do nothing for this poor forsaken creature? The case, 
we believe, is not an uncommon one. In some instances, there 
may be, from year to year, indications of the existence of the 
fugitive husband. He may have been seen or heard of, or his 
name found in a newspaper. But, in others, year follows year, 
and there are no tidings of the absent one. His fate is enveloped 
in absolute obscurity. He may be alive, or he may be dead. 
But, upon the mere possibility, or the assumption, however rea- 
sonable, of his death, a woman may not marry again. An at- 
tempt was made to remedy this, but it was not successful, in the 
House of Lords. We perceive the difficulty of dealing satisfac- 
torily with this phase of the question. Ifa woman, who has re- 
ceived no support and protection from her husband for a certain 
number of years (say five or seven), who has had no commerce with 
him, nor heard from, nor even of him, were to be permitted to marry 
again, on the mere assumption that he is dead, the assumption 
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might prove to be an erroneous one. The absentee might have 
been kept from home by unavoidable circumstances ; he might 
have been thrown into captivity in a strange country, or otherwise 
physically prevented from returning to his wife. Such a contin- 
gency is possible; but, sufficient time being allowed, it is so ex- 
tremely improbable, that it is scarcely worthy of being taken into 
account. If, on the other hand, his death be not assumed—if 
there be reasonable supposition that his desertion is wilful—if he 
be within reach of protest and appeal, and yet rejects all solicita- 
tion and remonstrance, and, therefore, it is held that he has de- 
signedly forfeited all marital rights by a practical abnegation of 
marital duties, it is still said that he may repent and return to his 
wife, and that, therefore, a locus penitentie should be left for him. 
It is always —s that an offending husband may repent, espe- 
cially when he finds old age creeping upon him. But is it worse 


that this repentance—often a repentance rather of convenience 
than of conscience—should sometimes be found to have come too 
Jate, than that the woman should be left to pine in solitude during 
the best years of her life, toiling early and late to find for herself 
the bread that ought to be found for her, and yet forbidden to link 
herself with another who would cheerfully bear her burdens? Is 
it possible to imagine a sadder case than that of a woman so de- 


- serted, or a position more beset with grievous temptation? Who 
would not pity and pardon a woman who, in such a strait, for- 
bidden to form a legal connection with a truer and better man 
than her errant husband, were to form a connection unsanctified 
by the law? And who does not honour, as one of the noblest spec- 
tacles on earth, the woman who, thus left, perhaps with her youth 
and beauty, to struggle with poverty in a country where honest 
woman’s work is hard to find, and where pitfalls surround her on 
every side, still preserves her independence and her respectability, 
toiling much, murmuring little, erring not at all; whilst the de- 
graded husband on whom she wasted herself in girlhood, is fol- 
lowing his own erratic courses in a strange land, perhaps in fel- 
lowship with a strange woman, careless of the fate of the wife he 
has abandoned? Such a spectacle may be seen—we wish that 
we could think it a common one. The other side of the picture, 
we fear, is much more common ; and if it be, can any of the re- 
mote contingencies of survival or repentance afford sufficient rea 
son for perpetuating a state of things which must be a frequent 
source of prostitution ? 

The author of the “Review of the Divorce Bill of 1856” throws 
out a suggestion, in connection with this point of the inquiry, 
which is worthy of consideration :— 

“ It seems reasonable (he says) that some period should be limited 
by law for the duration of the matrimonial obligation, after a wife has 
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been deserted by her husband, whether she be provided with evidence 
of adultery having been committed by him or not. If this proposition 
were entertained, even so far as to elicit discussion, it might be proper 
to require that, during the limited period, all reasonable means should 
be taken to ascertain whether the husband were living or dead. An 
annual or semi-annual notice might be required to be published in the 
London Gazette, or in some public journal, and also to be delivered 
to some near relative of the absentee, if any such relative were known, 
in order that the Court might, as far as possible, be satisfied that the 
applicant came within the terms of the provision.” 


This is a good practical suggestion, because it is one of very 
easy application. On the subject generally of desertion, as a 
ground of divorce, the writer proceeds to say :— 


“ Archbishop Cranmer and his coadjutors would have administered 
more summary justice. A recusant deserter, resisting advice and ex- 
hortation, careless of punishment, and deaf to reason, they would 
have declared to be contumacious, a contemner of all laws, divine and 
human, and they would have cast him into prison. They would have 
permitted the deserted person to enter into new nuptials. An absentee 
who could not be found, they would have publicly summoned ; and, on 
non-appearance in person or by proxy, they would have allowed two 
or three years to return, at the expiration of which time, a sentence of 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii would have been pronounced, granting 
liberty to the deserted person to marry again.” 


It is sometimes contended, that, if mere desertion constituted a 
ground of dissolution of marriage, there would often be collusion 
between the man and the woman—in a word, that the absentee- 
ism might be the result of a family arrangement. But if the de- 
serter were not allowed to marry again, proof being afforded that 
his desertion of his wife was voluntary and premeditated, there 
would be little likelihood of collusion. Moreover, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s bill allows two years’ desertion, with adultery, to constitute 
a ground for the petition of the wife—a shorter cut to the desired 
end. It need hardly be added, that the man who deliberately 
deserts his wife, is not very likely to hesitate at the performance 
of the other part of the offence. 

Impressed with the force of these considerations, we should 
rejoice if, to the extended privileges granted to the woman under 
the Chancellor’s bill, there had been added the right to petition 
for dissolution of marriage upon the simple plea of desertion by 
the husband. Is a wife, deserted by her husband, to have no 
remedy? As we read the new bill (as originally introduced 
into the House of Lords), the position of a woman, deserted by 
her husband, is in no degree benefited by it. It is a mere 
mockery to say, that the Act provides that “any wife may pre- 
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sent a petition to the Court praying for a divorce a mensé et 
thoro, on the ground that she oo been deserted by her husband, 
and that such desertion has continued without reasonable excuse 
for two years or upwards; and the Court, on being satisfied of 
the truth of the allegations of such petition, may, if it shall see 
fit, decree a divorce & mensd et thoro accordingly, and may make 
any order for alimony which it may deem just.”—(Clause XV.) 
It is a mockery, we say, to assert that this provides for the case, 
If a man deserts his wife, and takes a lodging in the next street, 
the Court may make an order for alimony, and compel him to 
pay it. But if he betakes himself, as often happens, to a distant 
country, of what use to the deserted wife are the decrees of the 
Court? The divorce & mensé et thoro has been accomplished in 
the most effectual manner ; and you may as well draw a cheque 
upon Aldgate Pump as give an order for alimony, payable by 
one who has betaken himself to the backwoods of America, or 
the diggings of California. Thus the worst cases are left un- 
touched. The practical effect of the proposed law is, that a man 
may not desert his wife for two years, and keep within reach of 
the Court, without suffering for the act of desertion ; but that, if 
he leaves the country, and deserts her for life, he enjoys perfect 
immunity from punishment, and she is without a remedy. 
If any aggravation of such a case were needed to excite general 
sympathy, it would be found in the fact, that a husband thus 
deserting his wife, and either living in a foreign land or conceal- 
ing himself in his own, may die, without proof of his death being 
afforded to his wife ; and thus she may be practically debarred from 
re-marriage after she has been released from all legal restraint 
by the decease of her husband. 

It may be said that cases of deliberate desertion of this kind 
are not common. But we believe that they are very common. 
In the lower ranks of life, it is especially easy for a man to shake 
off his domestic encumbrances. The lower the rank, the more 
easy it is for a man to rid himself of the old, and to invest him- 
self with new, social environments. A man who lives by the 
work of his hands readily fuses himself into a new mass of huma- 
nity. He may join a railway gang in another country; he may 
go for a soldier; he may work his way to a distant colony—and 
few questions will be asked. There is nothing about him to ex- 
cite remark or to call for inquiry. He is nothing in himself; he 
is merely an atom of some social mass; and his insignificance is 
his defence. Our belief is, that the number of married women 
in England, who are in no wise supported by their husbands— 
who have long ceased to have any sort of intercourse with them, 
and even to have no assurance of the fact of their existence, is 
much greater than is commonly supposed. 
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We have said that it might be desirable, in cases of deliberate 
desertion, to prohibit the re-marriage of the deserter. We be- 
lieve that it very often happens that, in such cases, the re-marriage 
of the deserter “actually takes place, so that the woman has legi- 
timate ground of divorce in the perpetration of bigamy by the 
husband. It may be fairly assumed, that the man who would 
deliberately desert his wife would not hesits ate tocommit bigamy. 
But, in the cases supposed of concealment following desertion, 
the proof either of adultery or bigamy is difficult, and often im- 
possible. We are doubtful whether the prohibition of re-mar- 
riage would go far to check desertion; but it would furnish 
sufficient answer to those who object to the recognition of that 
offence as sufficient ground for the dissolution of marriage, on 
the score that such a privilege would encourage collusion, and 
operate as a premium upon wrong-doing. 

We hold that this case of continued Toention—a cruel, heart- 
less, deliberate offence, persevered in, from year to year, merci- 
lessly and remorselessly—is very different from a crime com- 
mitted under the influence of strong temptation and momentary 
passion. And, saying this, we may here proceed to state that 
we do not sympathize with those excellent persons, who have 
conscientiously opposed the re-marriage of adulterers. We can 
understand the assertion, that the law should on no account en- 
courage crime. But it is on this very truth that we take our 
stand, when we declare ourselves in favour of the re-marriage of 
adulterers. In the first place, we have an irresistible conviction 
that adultery, though a very heinous, is rarely a calculating 
offence in the man, and, perhaps, never m the woman. But let 
us assume, argumenti causa, that the man calculates the conse- 
quences of the commission of the crime before he commits it. If 
he does so, we may be sure that he is a very bad man; that he 
cares little for anything else but the gratification of his own sel- 
fishness ; and that no consequence will be more alarming to his 
mind than the marriage of his victim. If the marriage ‘of the 
victim be not allowable by law, the man may pursue his ple asure 
without the least ap prehension of being saddled for life with a 
woman, for whom, although an object of temporary passion, he 
may have no genuine affection. Such aman would probably say, 
under a prohibitory law,—“I am very sorry. It is not my 
fault. The law forbids me to marry you, or, having depriv ed 
ro of one husband, I would offer you another. As it is, we had 
better deplore the past, make the best of a bad business, and 
amend our ways.” A calculating person would find, therefore, 
in the prohibition, an encouragement to the commission of the 
crime. It is true that, under any circumstances, he would not 
be compelled by the law to re-marry his victim; and it may be 
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said that a heartless calculating person would refuse to do s0, 
But such persons are very much acted upon by public opinion; 
and we suspect that public opinion is inclined to declare itself very 
strongly against the man who, having corrupted the fidelity of 
a wife, and divorced her from her husband, refuses to make her 
the only real compensation in his power. It is, indeed, part of 
our conventional code of honour to make such reparation, when 
not expressly forbidden, and even worldly and selfish men yield 
to the social necessity. We have not, indeed, the shadow of 
a doubt that it is the allowance, and not the prohibition, of the 
marriage of adulterers, that will deter the worst class of seducers 
from the commission of the crime. 

And the better class—the men, nay, the men and women, 
who are not systematic profligates; who do not calculate, but 
fall—persons, in whom passion for a time is stronger than prin- 
ciple, who love, perhaps deeply, devotedly, in disregard of all 
obligations human and divine ; who are cruelly — sorely 
perplexed and bewildered ; in whom reason is unseated, religion is 
dead—what is there, we ask, in any law, to encourage or to deter? 
Such persons do not think of consequences. They are incapable, 
indeed, of calculation. Whether the law permit them, or do not 


permit them to marry, makes not the difference of a feather in 
determining the balance of good or evil. Such persons go down 


blindfold and headlong to perdition. Accident, opportunity— 
something the growth of a moment—determines the final issue. 
It is utterly useless to think of deterring such persons ; and it is 
idle to admit a fear of encouraging them, by any legal enact- 
ments, to or from the commission of crime. You might as well 
attempt to stay the downward course of one who is toppling over 
a precipice, by talking to him about the laws of gravitation. 
The om persons, indeed, who take consequences into account 
in such matters, are those who would be deterred, not encouraged, 
by the legalisation of the marriage of adulterers.* 


’ We feel and frankly acknowledge the great difficulty involved in the ques- 
tion of legislative sanction of the re-marriage of the criminal parties. The 
Scriptures are held to be against it. This was strongly and effectively put by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the recent discussions in the House of Lords. 
The views given above deal with the question rather in its social and moral 
aspects, than with its purely scriptural ones. The subject has, from very early 
times, engaged the anxious attention of the leading minds of this country. It 
was among the first of those great social questions which attracted the netice of 
the Scottish Reformers, when they found themselves set at complete liberty 
from the trammels of Rome. A commission, composed of the chief promoters 
of the great social and religious movement of that time, was appointed to draw 
up a “ Book of Policy,” which should become a standard of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Among the commissioners were, Winram, Row, and John Knox. The 
result of this commission was, “The First Book of Discipline,” submitted to, 
and approved of by, the General Assembly of May 1560. The thirteenth chapter 
is devoted to marriage, and questions connected with it. ‘“ Marriage,” we are 
told in Section 6, “ once lawfully contracted, may not be dissolved at man’s 
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The opponents of the marriage of divorcees have thus failed 
to establish their premises. The experiences of the human 
heart falsify their theory. Their argument of encouragement is 
not worth a jot. Prohibition would be utterly worthless as a 
preventive of crime ; of what value would it be as a punishment? 
Nay, what is the very nature of such a punishment? Why, 
assuredly, to encourage crime. It forbids the man to make re- 
paration for the injury he has done to the woman; and forbids 
her to become “an honest woman.” It is, in fact, a premium on 
rostitation. The woman who has gone astray with the man she 
oves—perhaps the only man whom she has ever loved—is not 
necessarily depraved. She may have virtuous longings—pure 
desires—an instinct for good. Violence, perhaps, in her early 
youth, has been done to her loving nature, by the unholy greed 
of selfish and unsympathizing parents. The “daughter’s heart” 
has been “ preached down ;” and she has gone to the sacrificial 
altar. She lives, for months, perhaps for years, a weary life, 
unloved and unloving—and then the opportunity comes; the 
temptation assails her; little by little she yields herself to the 
suave scelus; and falls, before she knows that she is on the brink 
of destruction. The poet has written that,— 


* The woman who deliberates is lost.” 


But the truth is, that most women are lost because they do 
not deliberate; or at all events, they are lost without delibera- 


pleasure, as our Master Jesus Christ doth witnes, unlesse adulterie be commit- 
ted; which, being sufficiently proved tn presence of the civill magistrate, the in- 
nocent, if they so require, ought to be pronounced free.” Again, “If fruits of 
repentance of long time appeare in them, and if they earnestly desire to be re- 
conciled with the kirk, we judge that they may be received to the participation 
of the sacraments, and other benefits of the kirk ; for we would not that the 
kirk should hold them excommunicate whom God absolved, that is, the peni- 
tent.” In chap. XIII, sect. 7, the question of liberty to re-marry is treated. 
The mode in which the matter is put, shows that the commissioners felt very 
strongly the difficulty connected with it. “If any demand, whether that the 
offender, after reconciliation with the kirk, may not marry again? We answer, 
that if they cannot live continently, and if the necessity be such, as that they 
feare further offence of God, we cannot forbid them to use the remedy ordained 
of God. Ifthe partie offended may be reconciled to the offender, then we judge 
that in nowayes it shall be lawfull to the offender to marry any other, ex- 
cept the partie that before hath been offended. This we do offer as the 
best counsel that God giveth unto us in so doubtsome a case.” Our readers 
will notice, in connection with the views brought out in this Article, that the 
re-marriage with the offended party is insisted on, only where there is recencilia- 
tion; leaving it, as we think, to be assumed, that the commissioners held it 
lawful for the offending parties, to marry. This is manifestly the drift of the 
suggestions. We are well aware, however, that, very soon after this, the 
Church appealed to the State against the marriages apparently sanctioned in 
the first book of discipline ; but there were circumstances connected with these 
appeals, which showed that both the Church and the civil magistrate felt the 
didiculty of the question.—Ep. 
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tion. It was with a far profounder insight into human nature 
that the greatest novelist of the present age wrote that touching 
history of the fall of the miserable wife of Barnes Newcome, 
We do not know what better illustration of our argument can be 
found in the whole range of our literature than the following, 
though many, with a deep insight into the workings of the human 
heart, have written in the same strain :— 


“ The fates did not ordain that the plan should succeed, which 
Lord Highgate’s friends had devised for Lady Clara’s rescue or re- 
spite. He was bent upon one more interview with the unfortunate 
lady ; and in that meeting the future destiny of their luckless lives was de- 
cided. On the morning of his return home, Barnes Newcome had in- 
formation that Lord Highgate, under a feigned name, had been stay- 
ing in the neighbourhood of his house, and had repeatedly been seen 
in the company of Lady Clara. She may have gone out to meet him but 
Sor one hour more. She had taken no leave of her children on the day when 
she left her home ; and, far from making preparations for her own depar- 
ture, had been engaged in getting the house ready for the reception of mem- 
bers of the family, whose arrival her husband announced as speedily to 
follow hisown. . . . . . The little ones had been consigned 
to bed early, and before Sir Barnes’ arrival. He did not think fit to 
see them; nor did their mother. She did not know, as the poor little 
creatures left her room in charge of their nurses, that she looked on them 
Jor the last time. Perhaps, had she gone to their bed-side that even- 
ing, had the poor panic-stricken soul been allowed leisure to pause, and 
to think, and to pray, the fate of the morrow might have been otherwise, 
and the trembling balance of the scale have inclined to right’s side. But 
the pause was not allowed her.” 


“ The pause was not allowed her ”—and she fell. Outraged 
and insulted by an unworthy husband, she left her miserable 
home with the only man whom she had ever loved. The 
Queen’s Bench and the House of Lords had their judicial dramas; 
and Sir Barnes Newcome was relieved of his wife. What fol- 
lowed? Lord Highgate took the divoreée home and married 
her; and, in the language of the nursery stories, it may be sur- 
mised, “ lived happy ever afterwards.” “Tere,” it will be ex- 
claimed, “is a premium on adultery! The sinful woman ends 
her days in happiness and peace.” Not at all. The marriage 
might have been a very happy one, but for the interlude of 
Barnes Newcome. It has been said, that more than half of the 
misery of life is included in the little words, “too late.” The 
marriage was too late for their happiness. Severe moralists need 
not be afraid upon this score ; 


*“‘ For ’tis the eternal law, that where sin is, 
Sorrow shall answer it.” 
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Let Mr Thackeray himself relate how sorrow answered the 
sin of poor Lady Clara Barnes :— 


“So Lady Clara flies from the custody of her tyrant: but to what 
arescue? The very man who loves her, and gives her asylum, pities 
and deplores her. She scarce dares to look out of the windows of 
her new home upon the world, lest it should know and reproach her. 
Ah! the sisterhood of friendship is cut off from her. If she dares to 
go abroad, she feels the sneer of the world as she goes through it; 
and knows that malice and scorn whisper behind her. She knows 
she has darkened the lot and made wretched the home of the man 
whom she loves best; that his friends who see her treat her with 
but a doubtful respect; and the domestics who attend her, with a 
suspicious obedience. In the country lanes, or the streets of the 
county town, neighbours look aside as the carriage passes in which 
she sits splendid and lonely. Rough hunting companions of her hus- 
band come to her table: he is driven, perforce, to the company of 
flatterers and men of inferior sort: his equals, at least in his own 
house, will not live with him. She would be kind and charitable to 
the cottagers round about her; but she fears to visit them, lest they 
should scorn her. The clergyman, who distributes her charities, 
blushes and looks awkward on passing her in the village, if he should 
be walking with his wife or one of the children. . . . . . No 
wonder that he is always away all day; how can he like a home 
which she has made so wretched? In the midst of her sorrow, and 
doubt, and misery, a child comes to her: how she clings to it! how 
her whole being, and hope, and passion, centres itself in this feeble 
infant! . . . If Barnes Newcome’s children meet yonder solitary 
lady, do they know her? If her once husband thinks on the un- 
happy young creature whom his cruelty drove from him, does his 
conscience affect his sleep at night? Why should Sir Barnes New- 
come’s conscience be more squeamish than his country’s, which has 
put money in his pocket for having trampled upon the poor, weak, 
young thing, and scorned her, and driven her to ruin? When the 
whole of the accounts of that wretched bankruptcy are brought up 
for final audit, which of the unhappy partners shall be shown to be 
most guilty ?” 


Truth answers, “the injured husband.” But it is not for the 
purpose of squaring accounts between the offended and the 
offender, as law and society account them, that we have quoted 
this touching passage, but simply to show what is the “reward” 
of crime, so often spoken of by those moralists who oppose the 
marriage of divorcees. Heaven help the poor things; there is 
little earthly happiness in store for them. ‘They must find their 
solace in the thought, that in their repentance they have the pity of 
the uncondemning One, whose word, by going their way and sin- 
ning no more, they have obeyed. Perhaps the shadows of this pic- 
ture may be somewhat softened—we hope so—when that vile pro- 
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cess, by which alone, under the old law, divorce could be obtained 
in England, is abolished, and all the unhappy circumstances of 
womanly infidelity cease to be matter for touching appeals to 
jurymen by “Sergeant Rowland,” or “ Oliver, Q. C.;” and for 
detailed reports “in the papers—especially the Sunday papers” 
—as though these miserable stories were the best things in the 
world for Sabbath reading,—more to be cherished and dwelt 
upon than the instructive legend of Him who stooped and wrote 
upon the ground, and, looking up, found himself alone with the 
guilty woman. We do not desire—and if we did, we should feel 
in our inmost hearts how impossible it is—that sorrow should not 
answer sin, as face answers to face in the glass; but the punish- 
ment, as we here see it inflicted by man, is greater perhaps, we 
humbly submit, than God would inflict on the penitent sinner. 
It may be less, when the laws which have so long disgraced us 
are modified; but it will still be very great—so great, that it 
need never be feared that any woman will deliberately darken 
her future with it, or any man in a cool calculating spirit lay 
up for himself his share of the sorrow. 

We had intended these remarks on the marriage of divorcees 
to form a substantive and not unimportant part of this article, 
but they appear in this place as a digression ; and we return now to 
consider other proposed grounds of divorce on the petition of the 
wife. Over and above those recommended in the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s bill, it has been considered whether the following ought 
not to be legally treated as grounds of divorce :— 

1. Rape. 

2. Adultery and transportation. 

3. Adultery and penal servitude for four years. 

4, Adultery—the mistress obtruded into the common resid- 
ence of husband and wife. 

5. Transportation for fourteen years, or for life. 

The first four of these were proposed by Lord Lyndhurst to 
the Select Committee of 1856. The fifth is, we believe, an ori- 
ginal suggestion by the able writer of the “ Review” before us. 
We purpose to consider them seriatim, premising only that the 
four submitted to the Committee were thrown out. 

The author of the “ Review” observes of the first, that it is 
“quite as heinous a crime, in a moral point of view, as incestuous 
adultery ;” that it “is punishable by the criminal law, and, 
until of late, was a capital offence.” ‘True; but the question is, 
not what is the greater offence against morals, or against law, 
but what is the greater offence against the wife. The most 
serious offence against the wife is infidelity, of a deliberate and 
sustained character. Now, the crime asserted above to be one 
which ought to furnish ground of divorce, is generally impulsive, 
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committed under the influence of violent passion, when the cri- 
minal is not master of himself; and it may 7 presumed that it is 
never repeated. It is a single exceptional act. Heinous as it 
is in the eye of the law, and in the eye of society, it is more 
venial in the eye of the ‘wile than continued infix lelity with a 
consenting paramour. It is the estrangement of the affec ‘tions, 
more than the bodily impurity, which strikes the loving wife to 
the core of her heart. She may forgive one who, “perh: aps, 
“flown with insolence and wine,” is suddenly overtaken with a 
gust of passion, which impels hin to the commission of crime; 
but deliberate, systematic treachery—the transfer of the affec- 
tions from the legitim: ate to the ilegitim: ate object—in a word, 
the desertion of the heart, is not to be forgiven. And we need 
not add, that the wife who petitions for a divorce, has not to 
show the degree in which her husband has offended against the 
law, against morality, or against society; but the degree in 
which he has indeed against herself. 

The same line of argument is applicable to the second, third, 
and fifth of these propositions. It simple adultery, on the part 
of the husband, do not furnish sufficient ground of divorce, we 
do not see how “ adultery with transportation can furnish es 
for in the act, punished by transportation, there is not neces ssarily 
any offence against the wife. Nay, on the other hand, to the hus- 
hand’s crime the wife may be a consenting, if not a co-operative 
partys or it may be committed, without her consent or know- 
ledge, for her benefit; or even in the fifth case, where adultery 
is not supposed, out of very love for the wife. A man may 
commit a robbery—nay, often has committed a robbery—that 
his wife and children may not starve. Men have committed 
murder, too, in defence of ‘the honour of their wives. But as- 
suming ‘th: “ no such motive impels him to crime, he is not neces- 
sarily a bad husband because he is a bad man. He may break 
the law without breaking his marriage vows ; and his wife, who 
has taken him for better. or for worse, has no claim to sue for 
nullity of marriage because he has committed a penal offence. 
We could name a man, now under sentence of transportation for 
fourteen years, whom, with some knowledge of his domestic cir- 
cumstances, we believe to have been an excellent husband. We 
can see no sent of ground for admitting simple transportation for 
fourteen years, or for life, as a sufficient plea for divorce on the 
petition of the wife. We admit the case of the wife to be a hard 
one, as it would be if the husband were thrown into captivity by 
the ene my, or if he were bed-ridden by paralysis, or blind. But 
every plea ‘for the dissolution of marti age must be based upon 
some proof of i injury voluntarily done ‘to the petitioner: it is 
nothing to the point that the husband has injured anybody else. 
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It is partly, we presume, upon this consideration, that the law 
is unwilling to admit hopeless insanity as a plea for divorce, 
either on the petition of the husband, or the petition of the wife, 
Insanity is a eetion of Providence, not a violation of con- 
jugal duty; and it is only bya voluntary act of a free agent that 
man or woman, having once entered, in a competent state, into 
matrimonial relations, can forfeit the right to retain them. And 
yet the case of husband or wife linked by legal and indissoluble 
bonds to a maniac, is a very pitiable one,—so pitiable, that we 
have often thought whether the law might not be strained to 
grant relief to persons so mated, by treating the lunatic, in this 
as in other matters, as one legally dead. The question is one 
which has elicited great difference of opinion ; but, on the whole, 
we are of opinion that the balance of testimony is against the 
admission of lunacy as a ground of divorce. Some of the adverse 
arguments appear to us to be of no great weight. It is said, for 
instance, that a wife may be driven to madness by the unkindness 
of the husband,—reference being made to the memorable Talbot 
ease, which has been forced into such unhappy notoriety. But 
the petitioner, in all cases, must prefer his suit with clean hands. 
The proposed Act, as introduced into the House of Lords, pro- 
vides that, “ upon any petition for the dissolution of a marriage, 
it shall be the duty of the Court to satisfy itself, so far as it rea- 
sonably can, not only as to the facts alleged, but also whether or 
no (not) the petitioner has been in any manner accessory to or 
conniving at the adultery, or has condoned the same, and shall 
also inquire into any counter-charge against the petitioner. In 
case the Court, on the evidence in relation to any such petition, 
shall not be satisfied that the alleged adultery has been com- 
mitted, or shall find that the petitioner has during the marriage 
been guilty of adultery, or has been accessory to or conniving 
at the adultery complained of, or has condoned the same, then, 
and in any of the said cases, the Court shall dismiss the said pe- 
tition.” Of course, a similar inability to prosecute a petition to 
a successful issue would exist, in the case of a plea of insanity, if 
the party preferring the petition were shown to have been “ac- 
cessory to or connived at” the insanity of the other; and cruelty 
would in all cases be admitted as a “ counter-charge,” which, if 
proved, would enable the Court to reject the petition. We 
should have no apprehensions, therefore, of any such connivance, 
if the law were to be relaxed, in favour of the husband, or the 
wife, linked to an insane consort. The more common argument, 
that insanity is, in these times, rarely hopeless, and that the 
maniac may in time be restored to society, is more potent—at 
least in theory. But the rationale of divorce appears to be this, 
that nothing but the voluntary act of the husband or the wile, 
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and that an act constituting an offence against the other, can 
properly afford a ground of divorce. Nothing inflicted upon (as 
transportation), or suffered (as disease, mental or bodily), by 
husband or wife, ought ever to invalidate the bond on the peti- 
tion of the other. 

We have considered all the pleas which have been urged for 
the dissolution of marriage on the suit of the wife (the plea of 
insanity being common to both parties), with the exception of 
that which stands fourth on the list given in a preceding page, 
viz., “ Adultery ; the mistress obtruded into the common resi- 
dence of husband and wife.” This was last year proposed by 
Lord Lyndhurst; and the proposition is supported by the author 
of the “ Review” before us, who says that “it is so gross an out- 
rage, that a remedy ought to be provided. No greater insult,” 
it is added, “can be offered to a virtuous wife ; and those who 
with the Lord Chancellor argue that, ‘if a husband repent and 
treat his wife with kindness, the sin on the part of the husband 
is not an unpardonable offence, and that ‘there are cases in 
which a wife might and ought to condone,’ will scarcely contend 
that the reckless desecration of a home, sacred to the virtues of 
wedded love, and to the purity of innocent children, by the 
offensive obtrusion of an adulteress, is either a pardonable offence, 
or one which a wife ought to condone.” We entirely concur in 
this. It is, assuredly, an unpardonable offence, if we read it 
aright ; but it is somewhat vaguely stated, and therefore scarcely 
a fit subject, as it stands, for specific legislation. We do not know 
whether Lord Lyndhurst designed to include, under this head, 
all acts of infidelity committed under the domestic roof, or only 
the open installation of an avowed mistress. Adultery may be 
practised so long and continuously in “the common residence of 
husband and wife,” as to invest the paramour in reality with the 
character of a mistress, and yet the offence may be committed 
without the cognizance of the wife. There is less absolute cruelty 
in this, less unfeeling disregard of the sufferings of the wife, than 
in the shameless setting-up of a mistress in the presence of the 
lawful consort, careless of the torture and the humiliation in- 
flicted upon her. We believe that cruelty of this latter kind is 
very rare. Men are, doubtless, often very selfish and immoral ; 
but they do not go out of their way to torture and humiliate their 
wives. On the contrary, the general practice of infidelity is 
scrupulous concealment,—partly for the sake of the sinner him- 
self, and partly too for the sake of the one sinned against, the 
injured wife. 

But there are exceptions to all rules; and we know that, ere 
now, men have shamelessly blazoned their vices in the face of the 
world, wantonly outraged the feelings of their wives, and delibe- 
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rately polluted the sanctity of home. We confess that we think 
that this is a case of “adultery with cruelty,” and cruelty of the 
worst kind. It is insult in the most humiliating shape; it is 
torture of the most refined description. It can hardly, perhaps, 
be defined as “ such cruelty as, without adultery, would have en- 
titled her (the wife) to a divorce @ mensd et thoro ;” for it pre- 
supposes adultery. But we conceive that it would be in the 
discretion of the Court, and that it would necessitate no violent 
straining of the law, to declare such an offence to be the bringing 
of a prostitute into the family home; and that, without proof of 
actual adultery, would, we believe, entitle the wife to a divorce 
a mensd et thoro. If this be correct, the case would be met by 
the Chancellor’s bill, without a special clause concerning it. 

We have now examined all the grounds of divorce, either set 
forth in the Lord Chancellor’s bill, or recommended by other 
legislators during the sessions of 1856 and 1857. And our con- 
clusion is, that over and above the recommendations of the bill, 
it would be expedient to add, wilful desertion for seven years, as 
a legitimate ground of divorce on the petition of the wife; and 
that it would be also advisable to give, if not already given, con- 
siderable discretionary power to the Court with regard to its con- 
struction of the word “cruelty.” With these additions, we 
should not question for a moment the benefit which women will 
derive from the proposed alteration of the law. The benefit to 
men will result from the alteration of the mode of procedure by 
which divorce will henceforth be obtained; the process being 
shorter, easier, less costly, and freed from the necessity of that 
revolting abomination, the action for crim. con. For these things 
we must be thankful. We do not say that there will not yet 
remain many defects and shortcomings in the law, and that many 
cases of extreme hardship, which the Act cannot reach, will not 
continually be presented to us. But we must be content to get 
all reform by instalments, and must not complain because a good 
thing is not so good as we might desire to have it. 

It has been so generally assumed that the intent of the bill is 
to afford greater protection to women, that little or nothing has 
been said about the case of the husband, and nothing has been 
done (except, as we have said, by simplifying the procedure) to 
give him greater facility of ridding himself of a bad wife. Yet, 
there are such things as bad wives, and a wife may be very bad 
who yet is not convicted of adultery. Lechery may not be her 
besetting infirmity. She may be neither tempting nor tempted. 
But a woman may effectually ruin and disgrace her husband 
without breaking the seventh commandment. She may be 4 
drunkard, a brawler, a thief, a blasphemer. She may corrupt 
his children ; she may make his house a hell; she may sell his 
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vods, his chattels, the very implements of his craft, to buy drink 
withal, and yet she must still be his wife. When we spoke of 
this, on a former occasion, we derived an illustration from ficti- 
tious literature. The case was that of Stephen Blackpool, in 
Charles Dickens’s Hard Times. But whilst this article has been 
growing under our pen, the truthful annals of the Police Courts 
have fortuitously afforded us as striking an example as any that 
fiction could invent fora purpose of its own. We give the pain- 
ful story entire, with the comments of the sitting magistrate :— 


“ WestminsTER.—On Wednesday last Charles Cannon, a very re- 
spectable-looking middle-aged man, described as a law writer, was 
charged with having violently assaulted Ann, his wife, a woman whose 
slatternly and dissipated appearance, unimproved by a severe black 
eye, denoted a person commonly addicted to drink. 

“Complainant said, that she had been married to the defendant 
upwards of twenty years. On the previous night she was with her 
husband in Princes Street, Westminster, when he gave their little boy 
6d. to buy some bread with; but, as she did not exactly want bread 
at that moment, she stooped to take it away from the child, when her 
husband struck her a blow on the eye with his stick, which knocked 
her down, and he then kicked her. He had fractured two or three of 
her ribs some weeks ago. 

“The policeman proved a portion of the assault. 

“The defendant said, that his was a most pitiable condition. He 
wished to maintain his wife and family in credit and respectability ; 
but she was so inveterate a drunkard, that she was not sober one day 
ina week. He entreated the magistrate to send to his home, and he 
would find that chairs, tables, cups and saucers, and everything he 
had possessed, had been disposed of by his wife to procure drink. 
Whenever he took off a dirty shirt she immediately sold it, and he 
had to replace it with a new one. After squandering a sovereign 
which he gave her for the family, she came to him for 6d. to buy 
bread, and he had no sooner given it to one of the children, when she 
attempted to take it away from him to get more gin with, when, 
maddened by her disgraceful conduct, he forgot himself and struck 
her. 

“Complainant, who in consequence of her noisy interruption had 
been ordered to leave the court, was recalled by the magistrate, but 
was found in a public house in the neighbourhood, instead of remain- 
ing in attendance in the waiting-room. She coolly admitted that she 
got drunk sometimes. 

“Tt was proved by the police-sheet she was frequently seen in a 
state of intoxication, but was sober on Tuesday night. 

“Mr Arnold confessed that he had great difficulty in knowing how 
to act inthis case. The present defective state of the law did not en- 
able poor persons to obtain a separation, which could be done by the 
rich, or the defendant would certainly be entitled to be removed from 
the society of such a woman as the complainant, and she from his 
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violence, provoked, as it might be, by her misconduct. Until some 
power was given to magistrates, or other tribunals, to separate per- 
sons in the humbler walks of life, there was no chance of putting an 
end to such cases as the present, which sooner or later terminated in 
fatal results. 

“ Defendant was ordered to find bail till the police had made some 
inquiries which the magistrate directed.” 


It will be said, perhaps, that in such a case as this, a separation 
is obtainable even by a poorman. Let it be granted that, if the 
Lord Chancellor’s bill becomes the law of the land, and the Court 
which is to do the work of the doomed Ecclesiastical Courts ex- 
acts no large money-payments from the poor man or the poor 
woman, that a “judicial separation” might be decreed; but 
what would be the result? The Court would not leave the 
wretched woman to starve, and would, we presume, decree ali- 
mony to her. The husband would be left without a help-mate 
for himself, or a mother for his children (practically he has long 
been without both), and yet he is not permitted, by the law, to 
take to himself another partner. He may expel the drunkard 
from his house, but he cannot release himself from his wife. He 
can form, honestly, no new connection. In this emergency, un- 
less he be a man of rare principle and self-denial, like Stephen 
Blackpool in the story, he takes to himself another companion, 
without the consent of the Church; or else calls in the aid of 
the Church, and commits bigamy with scarcely a pang of con- 
science. 

But, after all, whatever may be conceded for the sake of argu- 
ment, it really matters very little to the poor man what is the 
state of the law, if, by reason of its costliness, it is not within his 
reach. Beset as is this question of divorce with doubts and difi- 
culties, many as are the conflicting opinions, there is one point 
at which all consent to meet; al! willingly admit that divorce is 
not for the rich alone, but, in certain cases, an act of justice to 
which rich and poor have an equal right. A good wife is a 
greater blessing, a bad wife a greater curse, to the poor man than 
to the rich. Every one says that the poor ought to have the 
same facilities as the rich for getting rid of a bad wife. But will 
these facilities be granted to the poor man with the alteration ot 
the law? There are those who think that there is no prospect ot 
this, so long as it is necessary in all cases, either of separation or 
dissolution of marriage, to appeal to a special Court, and that the 
ordinary judicial tribunals of the country should be competent to 
do all that is required. 

We are not surprised, however, that there should be consider- 
able jealousy on this score. The putting asunder of man and 
wife, “ whom God has joined,” is held to be a very solemn mat- 
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ter; and there are many in England who have reconciled them- 
selves to the proposed changes in the law, only in consideration 
of the extreme dignity and gravity of the contemplated tribunal. 
And, considering the great conflict of opinion regarding many 
points of this great question of divorce, we must be content, in 
the present state of affairs, with some compromises. We think 
the case is very fairly met by the author of the “ Review of the 
Divorce Bill of 1856,” who has touched upon this important 
matter; and suggested a practical remedy for the admitted evil 
of the unequal operation of the law. “In order,” he says, “ to 
exempt this branch of jurisprudence from the oft-repeated slur, 
that there is law for the rich, but none for the poor, it is proposed 
that, in all cases arising in humble life, and where the parties are 
poor, it shall be competent to a stipendiary magistrate, and to a 
municipal or other justice of the peace, to hear the complaint, 
and to summon the alleged delinquent before him; and if, in his 
judgment, the party complaining shall make out a primd facie 
case for relief, to remit an information on oath, with the deposi- 
tion of witnesses to the Court of Divorce; and that thereupon 
the Court shall, if it think fit, order the complainant to proceed 
in the usual way; but in formd pauperes.” <A further sugges- 
tion respecting this matter is also worthy of consideration. It is 
“that the Court of Divorce should be empowered to appoint a 
salaried solicitor, by whom all cases transmitted by magistrates 
should be conducted, and to whom the cases of other petitioners 
should be referred for inquiry, on its being suggested ‘ that they 
had no means of meeting the necessary expenses of having their 
complaints heard,’ to the end that the solicitor of the Court 
might also conduct such other cases, if it should appear to be fit 
and proper; and, further, that the Court should appoint a sala- 
ried barrister to act as counsel in the same cases. Every peti- 
tion presented by a husband, praying for the dissolution of 
marriage, should be served on the accused adulterer, with liberty 
to appear and defend himself.” 

There are excellent people, especially in the English Church, 
with a profound horror of “easy divorce.” The debates on the 
Chancellor’s bill, in the House of Lords, have evinced the alarm 
not merely of the bishops respecting the proposed innovation, by 
which the dissolution of marriage becomes a law of the land; 
and many English clergymen are eagerly protesting against 
being compelled to perform the ceremony of marriage over per- 
sons who come to the altar simply by right of divoree—that is, 
by right of adultery. Nay, at one time they went even further 
than this; and an attempt was made to obtain a clause in the 
bill, exonerating the clergy from the necessity of solemnizing 
marriage over any divorced person—guilty or innocent—upon 
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the ground that the marriage tie is scripturally indissoluble 
This was eminently unsuccessful. If the clergy are entitled to 
this exemption now, they have always been entitled to it. For 
marriage, though not soluble by the law of the land, has hitherto 
been soluble by the Legislature ; and it surely matters not, in a 
scriptural view of the case, whether man or wife are put asunder 
by the Court of Divorce or the House of Lords. Few, indeed, 
could see the justice of depriving the injured person of the benefit 
of clergy, on his entering into new matrimonial relations, which 
might, in every respect, be as pure and sacred as any that ever 
claimed the offices of the Church. But, with respect to the 
marriage of adulterers, the case was different ; and many con- 
tended that such persons ought to be contented with the legal 
contract made before a registrar, which is as binding as the re- 
ligious ceremony. An attempt was subsequently made, by Lord 
Redesdale, to carry through the House of Lords a bill, enacting 
that the marriage of persons who had been divorced on account 
of their own adultery should take place at a registry office. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, who, throughout the discussions 
on the Divorce Bill, has set an example of tolerance and mode- 
ration to many of his Episcopal brethren, put the case of the 
clergy in the only light in which it can command our sympa- 
thies, when he said that “it became much stronger by the 
nature of the marriage service.” “ He was unwilling to allude 
more particularly to that service; but their Lordships would 
remember that it assumed, in solemn terms, the Divine approval 
of the marriage, and that it was divinely ordained. It was true 
that charity hopeth all things; but it passed even the bounds of 
charity to pronounce, ex cathedrd, the Divine approval of a mar- 
riage which had its origin in a guilty passion, and was brought 
about by a heinous crime. For these reasons, he trusted that 
the consciences of the clergy might not suffer under this trouble, 
but that, either through this present bill, or in some future 
clause of the Marriage and Divorce Bill, a remedy would be 
found.” The Lords, however, were not inclined to find a remedy, 
and Lord Redesdale’s bill was thrown out by a large majority. 
We confess that we are sorry for this, and for more reasons 
than one. We respect all scruples of conscience, and we can 
readily believe that many clergymen of the Church of England, 
considering the terms of the service which they are called upon 
to perform over all persons thus admitted into the “ holy” bonds 
of wedlock, may feel their consciences outraged by the compulsory 
performance of the ceremony over persons brought together pr- 
marily by guilt ; but we lament it still more, because it will turn 
the hearts of many against a measure, which, but for this, they 
might have approved and supported. A Bill intended to confer, 
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and actually conferring, substantial benefits upon one class of 
persons, should not inflict injury upon another. There are diffi- 
culties and delicacies enough necessarily involved in this ques- 
tion of divorce, and it is a grievous pity, therefore, to encumber 
it with any extraneous embarrassments. It may appear, prima 
facie, that if the House of Lords, the members of which (the 
‘bench of bishops included) are ordinarily more encumbered with 
scruples of conscience than the Commons, consent, in spite of 
Episcopal and other remonstrances, to compel the clergy to marry 
adulterous divorcees, the members of the Lower House will not in- 
terfere in behalf of the scandalized ecclesiastics. But we are not 
by any means sure that this will be the result. The House of 
(‘ommons is just now in the right frame of mind to retaliate 
upon the Upper House, especially upon a point of conscience. 
The Lords having rejected the Oatlis Bill of the Commons, the 
Commons are naturally predisposed to reject a Bill sent down to 
them by the Lords. They have such a Dill, full of debateable 
points, in the Divorce Bill; and if the issue be tried this Session 
(which, as we write, appears to be extremely doubtful), we should, 
in no measure, be surprised if the Commons rejected the Divorce 
Bill of the Lords, or at all events, of some of its most important 
provisions. It is said that the legal element will be arraigned 
against it in the Commons, as was the Ecclesiastical in the Lords. 

There seems, indeed, to be a fatality attending our attempts to 
reform the laws of marriage and divorce. Much was thought, 
said, and written upon the subject in 1856. The Legislature 
was not inactive, but the year produced no legislation. Much 
already has been said, thought, and written on the subject in 
1857, but we are beginning to apprehend that this year, like its 
predecessor, will witness no specific legislation. If this be the 
case, we shall lament that the Bill sent down from the Lords was 
of so comprehensive a character. There are parts of it, and im- 
portant parts, which, in a separate Act, would, in all probability, 
escape unquestioned. The matter of judicial separation, and the 
protection of the earnings of married women, are altogether dis- 
tinct from those of the dissolution of marriage and the re-mar- 
riage of adulterers. But there is always some fear in these com- 
plications, that one part of a mixed measure will bring discredit 
on another, and the whole will be involved in indiscriminate ruin 
on account of the defects of a part. 

We admit that we are well contented with the Bill as it has 
been sent down, really amended, to the House of Commons. It 
is capable of improvement, but still we cannot but rejoice in the 
prospect of so large a measure of social reform. We cannot share 
the apprehensions of those who believe that the increased facilities 
for the dissolution of marriage afforded by the Bill, will have the 
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effect of “ unhinging the domestic relations.” Nothing, indeed, 
can be more preposterous than the idea that married people will, 
if the Bill be passed, live in a state of perpetual anxiety to take ad- 
vantage of its provisions. The fact is, sach is the perversity of 
human nature, that people are seldom much inclined to do what 
they may do every day of the week. | How many Londoners ever 
visit the tower, ascend the monument, or explore Westminster 
Abbey? Ifyou want a man (we include both sexes in the 
word) not to do a thing, Ict him know that he may do it. It 
is after forbidden things that we hanker—distance lends en- 
chantment to the view—difficulty enhances the ardour of the pur- 
suit. But there ts another and more amiable view of the case. 
We cannot state it better than in the words of the intelligent 
writer, whose pamphlet is before us—“ There need be no appre- 
hension,” he says, “that a Court of Divorce would be inundated 
with the complaints of wives, if it were open to them. The 
knowledge that a law was in existence enabling a wife to apply 
for divoree—either & mens@ et thoro, or & vinculo matrimonii, in 
case of extremity—would shed a wholesome influence over the 
mind of husbands disposed to err, or who had entered on the paths 
of error. The natural love of home—the welfare of a family—the 
dislike of publicity—the dread of a worse future—and the cling- 
ing of a mother to the father of her children, even through evil 
repute, would go far, as those amiable feelings always have gone, 
to encourage forbearance, to suggest mild remonstrance, and to 
cherish the still-lingering hope of better days.” The poor crea- 
tures, indeed, hope on against hope, make excuses as long as 
they can, and flatter themselves that it is only a temporary 
aberration, and that the wanderer will return again to the 
ark of conjugal love and fidelity. And in the case of the of- 
fended husband, there are other considerations to check any 
very strong desire publicly to expose the guilt of his wife. He 
cannot do so without bringing at least some conventional 
disgrace upon himself, and, moreover, he will seldom be able to 
appear in Court with clean hands. But there is little need 
of speculation on these points, when we have the practical 
evidence afforded by the records of our own Scotch courts. The 
statistics of Divorce in Scotland, as cited in a former article, show 
how little there is really to be apprehended from any relaxation of 
the lawin England. There is, indeed, no fear of any but extreme 
eases being brought before the Court of Divoree—cases in which 
itwould be grievous cruelty to throw difficulties in the way of dis- 
solution of marriage—cases which cry out piteously for the saving 
hand of the law. Having, therefore, no fear upon this point, and 
much hope upon many others, we earnestly hope that the Bill, 
as amended by the Lords, will become the law of the land. 
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Judging by present appearances, we believe that there is a 
prospect of this long-pending, well-considered, and much-discussed 
question being settled before the close of the session. The second 
reading of the bill was moved in the House of Commons on the 
24th of July, when Mr Henley made a futile attempt to cause 
the postponement of its consideration, on the ground that the 
House required more time to form a deliberate opinion on so 
grave a question. Of the gravity of the question there can be 
no doubt. But as no subject, during the last two years, has been 
more prominently before the country than this, we conceive that, 
if the House has not yet had time to consider it, there is little 
chance of its being sufficiently instructed at the end of another 
session. The House itself was of this opinion, and Mr Henley’s 
proposal was rejected by a large majority. The Commons, in- 
deed, in this instance had an advantage, rarely enjoyed by that 
body, in the foregone discussions of the Lords—“ repeated and 
elaborate discussions” (to use the words of the Solicitor-General), 
“which were shared in by the most eminent lawyers in England, 
in which their Lordships had the assistance of Bishops of the 
Church, and which followed upon the report of at least one Com- 
mission.” ‘The postponement of the measure last year was a 
disappointment to many; a second postponement would be a dis- 
appointment to many more. If the bill, as there is now every 
reason to anticipate, be carried through before the rising of the 
Parliament, the first session of the new House of Commons will 
be distinguished by at least one beneficent measure. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem 
Syrus. Translated, with Notes, etc., by the Rev. Henry 
Burcess, Ph.D. 1853. 

2. Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical ; with Notes and Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. R. C. TRencu, M.A. 1849. 

3. Medieval Hymns and Sequences. Translated by the Rey. 
J. M. Neatez, M.A. 1851. 

4, Hymnal Noted. 1851. 

5. A Short Commentary on the Hymnal Noted, from Ancient 
Sources, intended chiefly for the use of the Poor. 

6. The Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages. By the 
Rev. J. M. Neaxe, M.A. (forming part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana). 1852. 


Psaums and hymns and spiritual songs have thrilled for ages 
through the Church on earth, as they shall thrill for endless 
ages through the Church in glory. From the time that the 
hymn arose which ended the first Lord’s Supper, they have gone 
up to God, almost without cessation, from palaces and cathedrals, 
from cottages and churches, from the caves and solitudes of the 
wilderness: the flood of melody has been swelled by rivulets of 
song from. the lips of dying saints, and by mighty gushings from 
the hearts of congregated thousands. Wherever the trumpet of 
Christianity has been sounded, the echoing anthem has replied; 
wherever the voice of God’s messengers has been heard, the song 
of praise has followed, like the carol of the lark which heralds 
the dawn. 

The range of Christian song is a wide one: their authors were 
neither of a single country nor a single era. Since Christ left 
earth for heaven, they have been found in every age among the 
followers of every Christian creed. Kings and monks, apostles 
and martyrs, saints and bishops, have united in their composition: 
Charlemagne and Alfred, Bernard and Abelard, Watts, Dodd- 
ridge and Heber, here meet on common ground: controversi- 
alists have laid aside their polemics, and philosophers their 
dialectics, to produce that grand aggregate of Christian psalmody 
which is the joy of all true believers. And hence we shall do 
well to regard hymns, not so much as the compositions of this 
or that writer, but as the utterance of the Christian life of a 
Christian man. They are part of our heritage as members of 
the Catholic Church, which is gathered from all ages and climes, 
and not as members of the particular body to which we may 
nominally belong. 
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It is probable that, while the miraculous influences of tlic 
Spirit continued upon earth, no uninspired songs were admitted 
into the public or private devotions of Christians. The Psalms, 
which had daily thrilled through the temple courts from the 
vast chorus of singers, responding to each other in alternate song 
from each side of the brazen altar, found an echo in the assem- 
blies of the infant Church, and formed the staple then, as they 
have done ever since, of the sacred songs of Christians, But 
besides these, in the early dawn of Gospel light, there probably 
arose the songs which the Spirit Himself breathed—the dai 
cveywarinad of Coloss. iii. 16—which went up to heaven in all the 
freshness and fulness, as some think, of ecstatic inspiration. The 
traces of the first written hymns are very indistinct : one land- 
mark only is left to us in a fragment of the second century, pre- 
served by Eusebius,’ which states, that “whatever psalms and 
hymns were written by the brethren from the beginning, cele- 
brate Christ, the Word of God, by asserting His divinity.” .’ And 
this statement is borne out by the earliest hymn which has come 
down to us—the angelical doxology, as it is termed—a wonderful 
assemblage of triumphant praises, which burst forth from the 
heart in all the grandeur of their unadorned pathos :—“ We 
praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, 
we give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory, O Lord God, 
heavenly King, God the Father Almighty. © Lord, the only- 
begotten Son, Jesu Christ; O Lord ‘God, Lamb of God, Son 
of the Father, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive 
our prayer. Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the 
Father, have mercy upon us. For Thou ‘only art holy ; Thou 
only art the Lord ; Thou only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, 
art most high in the glory of God the Father.”*? And if we bear 
in mind what historians tell us of it, this hymn will be invested 
with a charm which few others can claim, for it was the song 
which martyr after martyr sang so cheerfully as they marched 
from their prisons to their death- place. 

The Eastern Churches were extremely cautious with regard 
to the hymns which they admitted into their wor ship; but those 
which received their sanction are very sublime. They have the 
peculiarity of not being arranged in regul: ar metre, but this only 
adds to their grandeur. 

With regard to the mode of singing, we may observe that 
ecclesiastical writers are nearly unanimous as to the early prac- 
tice of antiphonal singing—a ‘practice probably transferred from 


' Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., v. 28. 
* We quote the porte Bo ‘which is found in the English Book of Common 
Prayer, at the close of the Communion Service. 
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the Jewish ritual, and especially employed in the case of the 
Psalms, many of which are indisputably composed to suit such 
an arrangement. Socrates, the Church historian, however, 
claims a higher authority for its adoption in Christian worship, 
relating that Ignatius of Antioch was once caught up in ecstasy 
to hear the anthems of the angels, and beheld their “ trinal 
triplicities” answering each other with voices of celestial sweet- 
ness, throughout the plains of heaven.’ The Church on earth 
wished to echo, as far as possible, the hymns of the Church 
above, and thus, according to this historian at least, antiphons 
were universally adopted. But the case does not require such a 
“ deus ex machina :” we know that the Christians of those days 
continued frequently for whole nights in the devotional exercises 
of prayer and praise, so that we can well understand how human 
weakness would prompt them to take some such measure as this 
for preventing too speedy exhaustion and weariness. For they 


could not have consented to let their solace become itself a 
burden; they could not have allowed earthly frailty to stay the 
current of their songs, without an effort to prolong its strength. 
The remark we made just now, that hymns were the Church’s 
strength in the time of trouble—her comfort in the weariness of 
her pilgrimage, is especially true of the periods when she had to 


combat, not her enemies without, but her recreant children 
within. Her-troubles ceased not with the cessation of persecution 
from the world; a still bitterer cup was stored up for her in the 
conflicts of her inward foes. And we must note this fact well. 

The Church in Syria affords us an apt illustration of the 
consoling power of Christian psalmody : when, for example, the 
faithful were ejected, by the preponderance of Arian influence, 
from the Church at Antioch, their pastors, Flavian and Diodorus, 
led them from place to place, like a literal flock in the desert, 
resting beneath the open sky, near the foot of a mountain, every- 
where making their songs their solace. “ At length” (to use the 
simple words of Theodoret) “ they led the flock beside the banks 
of a neighbouring stream. They did not, like the captives of 
Babylon, hang up their harps on the willows; for they sang 
praises to their Creator in every part of His empire.”? 

But although we might feel tempted to linger over a scene 
like this, our space reminds us that we have to do rather with 
the subject-matter of hymns, than with their history. We there- 
fore pass—and the transition is but from one part of the Syrian 


1 The language of the Alexandrian liturgy also speaks of the angels singing 
antiphonally: there is a magnificent anthem to Him around whom “ stand the 
cherubim and seraphim, crying one to another with voices which never cease, and 
doxologies which are never silent.” 

* Theodoret, Eccl. Hist., iv. 25 (ed. Gaisf.. Oxon: 1839. 
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Church to another—to the more immediate consideration of the 
first of those volumes which lie before us—the Hymns of Ephraem 
Syrus. What we have just said has brought us to this point; 
and we need only add, by way of further preface, that the first 
hymnographers of the Syrian Church had clothed Gnosticism 
in a veil of splendid imagery, and captivated the hearts of many 
by their beautiful Oriental mysticism. It was then that Ephraem 
of Edessa applied himself to the work of purging Syrian sacred 
literature from its corruptions, by the infusion of better and 
holier poetry. His songs are said to have been twelve times as 
numerous as those of Solomon, but they are quite free from the 
tenuity which usually accompanies poetic exuberance. They 
consist partly of hymns, partly of metrical homilies—both, so far 
as we can understand, rhythmical and not metrical. We have 
merely to do at present with that small portion of them which 
is contained in Dr Burgess’ volume. 

The first point which strikes us is their remarkable union of 
the highest poetry with the simplest piety: we seem to tread 
new ground—we seem to stand on the spot where philosophy 
and poetry and religion have met together, each in its own 
beauty, each discharging its proper function. We are carried 
back to the palm-groves of ancient Syria, and breathe their 
fresh, free atmosphere, away from the turmoil and conflict of 
later days. Turmoil and conflict there were indeed then; but 
there were oases in the desert, where apostolic Christianity grew 
in strength—where the pure faith lived in all its first purity. 
Alas! there are few such oases now; and the truth presses on 
us, that there were few such oases even then. This makes us 
the gladder when the voices of Christ’s real soldiers in the fourth 
century are borne above the battle din of ages, to comfort and 
instruct us as we fight the same fight in these modern times. 
All that, without a knowledge of the corruptions which have 
sullied the Church of Christ since her Lord ascended, we might 
have & priori expected from early Christian poetry, is found in 
the hymns under our notice. For instance, we should have 
expected simplicity—we have it here ; we should have expected 
charity—we have it here. The spirit of charity, indeed, which 
runs throughout them, is shown to be genuine by its multifor- 
mity: in one place it assumes the shape of deep and earnest 
longing for another’s salvation ; in another place it displays it- 
self in warm and tender affection, comforting the mourner with 
sweet thoughts of heaven, healing the broken-hearted with the 
balm of Christian love. To take one short example, how much 
precious consolation is wrapt up in simple words like these :— 

“ The Just One saw that iniquity increased on earth, 
And that sin had dominion over all men ; 
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And sent His messenger and removed 
A multitude of fair little ones, 
And called them to the pavilion of happiness. 


‘* Like lilies taken from the wilderness 

Children are planted in paradise ; 

And like pearls in diadems 
Children are inserted in the kingdom ; 
And without ceasing shall hymn forth praise.” 

The second great feature which we especially admire, is the 
manner in which early Christian ideas are treated in these hymns. 
Christian poets are often fonder of their poetry than of their 
piety: they give us elaborate thoughts and exquisite metaphors, 
which are both usually rather adapted to Christianity than taken 
from it. We hold that a Christian hymnographer will find scope 
enough for any powers which he may possess, if he makes his 
faith in some one of its infinite phases the groundwork on which 
to build his thoughts or his fancies. We expect from him not so 
much new matter, as old matter in a new dress, under new 
aspects: we want poetry brought into the service of religion, and 
we do not want to see Christianity standing as a mere liegeman 
of poetry. Ephraem Syrus has almost invariably kept the golden 
mean: a pure spirit seems to have accompanied his imagination 
on its every flight: he writes as if borne aloft on angels’ wings; 
as if he heard the inner harmonies of nature, and listened to that 
jubilant voice which is ever rising up from all creation to its 
God. The notions of Neo-Platonism found much of their sue- 
cess in the way in which the most comforting aspects of Christi- 
anity were clothed by Oriental imaginations, and suited to the 
religious sentiments of the Oriental mind. Ephraem availed 
himself largely of this. To illustrate what we are saying, let us 
take the thought which gladdened so many in the midst of their 
affliction or persecution; which inspired so many to fight man- 
fully for Christ—the thought of the happiness of departed spirits. 
The Christians of those days were often brought by their faith 
into a battlefield of carnal warfare, where they were daily liable 
to death; their pilgrimage was often so wearisome, that the pil- 
grims dropped down on the road, and passed at a moment's 
notice to their rest. And thus with death around them on every 
side, mowing down the most loved ones like grass, they began to 
look upon themselves as, in a sense, already dead, as already 
sharers in the communion of the saints in hght. Their inter- 
preter, Ephraem, in these hymns, proceeds upon the basis of a 
Platonic, or rather Neo-Platonic, psychology, imagining the soul 
to be furnished with wings, with which, when urified, it is able 
to rise above the world of sense; and that the object of a holy 
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life is to give these wings their pristine strength, so that when 
the soul is finally released from. its prison-house it may literally 
rise to the life immortal. On leaving the body, it is conceived 
as finding itself suddenly naked in the wild wastes of infinite 
space, tossed hither and thither in the unutterable anguish of 
terrible distraction. And then angels’ wings were crossed to 
bear it, and the arm of the Omnipotent was held forth to shield 
it, and the spirit rode thus royally to the city of God. And here 
came in another Oriental notion—that the adamantine hills 
which encircled Paradise, were fringed at their base by a sea of 
fire, which— 
“ Swelling with tumultuous roar, 
Beat the rocks with golden surges, fathomless for evermore.” 


Nor have we to look far to discover the most beautiful resem- 
blances between these hymns and those of later kinds. We are 
reminded on almost every page of some precious treasure in the 
stores of later hymnology; not that the modes of expression are 
exactly coincident, but that the thoughts and ideas which un- 
derlie the outward form of words, are manifestly the same. In 
some cases, the similarity is to be accounted for by the fact of 
their both springing from the same fountain of God’s word; but 
in by far the majority of instances, they are both drawn from 


that living fountain which dwells in each believer. We select 
an instance, almost at random. ‘The morning hymn runs— 


‘“ Thou hast given the daytime 
For business and labour, 
And that we may provide 
All useful things. 


7 . . * . ° 7 


Thou hast appointed a returning 
To the children of men, 

And all living creatures 
In the time of evening.” 


Compare this with the Bishop Heber’s morning hymn— 


“‘ God, that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light ; 
Who the day for tor hast given, 
For rest the night.”— 


Or, again, with (we think) Keble’s hymn- 
“Father! by Thy love and power 


Comes again the evening hour; 
Light hath vanished, labours cease, 
Weary mortals rest in peace.” 
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The feelings which are expressed in various places with regard 
to the Judgment-day, are very similar to those embodied in the 
grand medieval hymn, the Dies Ir@,—feelings not so much of 
joy at the advent of the Saviour, as of shuddering bewilderment 
at the thought of mercy needed. One of Ephraem’s hymns 
begins— 


‘‘ How saddened is the sinner 
In his heart at that hour, 
When the King—Messiah shall sit 
Upon His dreadful judgment-seat !” 


These words, if put into metre, would be exactly like the 
second verse of the Dies Lra,— 


‘OQ what fear man’s bosom rendeth 
When from Heaven the Judge descendeth 
On whose sentence all dependeth!” 
But our space warns us, that it is time to leave the songs of 
Syria for those of Western Europe. 

In many cases, hymns like these were the sole conservatives 
of Gospel truth whens heterodoxy grew and flourished beneath 
the Papal influence. They were themselv es too pure to be de- 
filed by Romish contaminations; and although hymn after hymn 
was added to swell the aggregate by those whose faith succumbed 
to their superstition, yet these have come down to us in all the 
splendour of their first purity. So far from rejecting them, we 
ought rather to love them the more, because they flowed with 
clear and living stream through the barren wastes of Popery, 
until at length Popery g gathered up her strength in a useless 
effort to taint them. As the Romish Church added dogma after 
dogma to her creed, her lustre gre adually faded from her hymnal, 
until at last all that her votaries could produce were fulsome 
laudations of the saints, and idolatrous invocations of Mary; but 
the two classes of hymns must ever be kept distinct ; it is easy to 
recognize at a glance the difference between the voices of a 
Christian soul, and the panegyrics of false dogmas and imagined 
demi-gods. 

We have now to deal with an objection to Latin hymns—the 
supposed faultiness of their language. 

Latin poetry is accused of havi ing perverted the language 
in a manner alien to its spirit; of having trampled beneath its 
feet existing grammatical forms; of having, in short, converted 
into a mere patois what once was polished, and elegant, and 
“ Augustan.” Hence, there are many learned men “who are 
content to look upon the language of these hymns much in 
the same light as the ghost of Demosthenes would look upon 
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the briefs of modern Athenian barristers. We aver, on the 
contrary, that so far from corrupting Latin, Christianity gave 
ita new strength, for, by increasing its flexibility, it increased 
its power of expressing thought, and therefore its power as a 
language. The glorious truths of Christianity, so utterly foreign 
to the religious ideas of pagan Rome, could not be moulded 
in the phrases which had their one original meaning firmly em- 
bedded in the Roman mind. The incarnation, the resurrection 
of the dead, justification, regeneration, may be quoted as examples 
of doctrines which, so far from fitting in with any words in 
actual use, could not have been at all adequately expressed by 
the most lengthy periphrases. Therefore, new words were in- 
vented, or, where possible, old ones had an entirely new signifi- 
cation applied to them. Mr Trench’s eloquent words state the 
case very forcibly :— 


“ But it is otherwise in regard of the Latin language. That, when 
the Church arose, requiring of it to be the organ of her divine word, 
to tell out all the new, and as yet undreamt of, which was stirring in 
her bosom ; demanding of it that it should reach her needs—needs 
which had hardly or not at all existed—while the language was in pro- 
cess of formation, that was already full formed, had reached its cli- 
macteric, and was indeed verging, though as yet imperceptibly, to- 
ward decay, with all the stiffness of commencing age already upon it. 
Such the church found it—something to which a new life might be 
imparted—but the first life of which was already overlived. She 
found it a garment, narrower than she could wrap herself withal, and 
yet the only one within reach. But she did not forego the expec- 
tation of one day obtaining all which she wanted, nor yet even, for 
the present, did she sit down contented with the inadequate and in- 
sufficient. Herself young, and having the spirit of life, she knew 
that the future was her own—that she was set in the world for this 
very purpose of making all things new—that what she needed and 
did not find, there must lie in her the power of educing from herself 
—that, however, not all at once, yet little by little, she could weave 
whatever vestments were required by her for her comeliness and 
beauty. And we do observe the language, under the new influence, 
as at the breath of a second spring, putting itself forth anew, the mean- 
ing of words enlarging and dilating, old words coming to be used in 
hew significations, obsolete words reviving, new words being coined, 
—with much in all this to offend the classical taste, which yet, being 
inevitable, ought not to offend, and of which the gains far more than 
compensated the losses. There was a new thing, and that being so, it 
needed that there should be a new utterance as well. To be offended 
with this is, in truth, to be offended with Christianity, which made 
this to be inevitable.”—(Sacred Latin Poetry. Introd., pp. v. vi.) 


Christianity, we know well, was at first not the religion of the 
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Court: it grew up in the lanes and alleys of the metropolis, not 
in its palaces. Hence, with the exception of those new-coined 
phrases which formed part of the Christian catechesis, the lan- 
guage of ordinary life was the currency of Christian intercourse, 
—we may assume also, of Christian teaching. For, to have their 
due effect on the minds of ordinary men, Christian truths— 
whether in hymns or homilies—had to be framed in ordinary 
language, and to employ the grammar of common life, which, as is 
abundantly proved by the Pompeian and other inscriptions, was 
different in many respects from the grammar of thie educated 
classes, the prepositions, for instance, being used almost “ad 
libitum.” Thest hymns, therefore, are often very different in 
their phraseology from the compositions of the Court poets, just 
as the actual “lays of the cavaliers” were different from the 
polished rhymes of Aytoun. 

But we are told by many Latin scholars, that they could over- 
look the syntax of these hymns, if they could forgive their prosody. 
The objection rests on two grounds,—firstly, because most Latin 
hymns do not happen to be in the same metres as the heathen 
poems ;" secondly, oecause most Latin hymns substitute accent 
for quantity. To this twofold objection we have a twofold answer. 
In the first place, we contend that the hymnographers had a per- 
fect right to choose what metres they pleased for their composi- 
tions, and that the standard which they themselves set up, is the 
standard whereby they ought to be judged. We have no right 
to find fault with Tennyson because he did not write his “ In 
Memoriam” in decasyllabic couplets, or with Coleridge, because, 
in his “ Christabel,” he gave up syllabic scansion altogether. 
We grant that it is lawful for us to form our own judgment with 
regard to the metre which is adopted, or the method of scansion 
on which it is based; but if these two points are satisfactorily 
settled, we must claim the right of every poet to mould his 
thoughts in whatever form of words he may consider most suit- 
able to them. 

And we must urge, in the second place, not merely that the 
Latin hymnographers had full liberty to throw off the shackles 
of the old prosody, but that it was absolutely necessary for them 
to do so. With regard to the metres, there were few, if any, 
which had not been profaned by the licentiousness of the heathen 
poets,—there was scarcely one which had not formed the garb of 
some unholy song in praise of Venus or Apollo,—which was not 
well known in the streets of Rome, by the nightly revellings ot 
the dissolute and profligate. It was impossible that the early 
Christians should be content to use, in the service of God, the 
metres or “tunes” which could not but remind them of the worst 
features of the heathenism which they had utterly forsaken. 
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They who shrank so scrupulously from the slightest participation 
in the wickedness around them, could least of all give way in 
such a point as this—a point which involved the partial sacrifice 
of what was most dear to them—the purity of their worship. 
Who among us would not shrink from singing the psalms to 
some profane ditty taken from the theatre or the gin-palace? 
and yet this was the light in which the early Christians could 
not help regarding the metres in which modern critics find so 
much exquisite beauty. Indeed, we may marvel that, instead of 
renouncing these old metres by degrees, the hymnographers did 
not throw them off at once. They doubtless would have done 
so, if they had been fully conscious of the power which each suc- 
ceeding age was to unveil more and more, until at length the 
arm was laid bare which could raise an entirely new edifice of 
Christian poetry on the ruins of the temples of heathen song. 

And there is a still more important consideration which we 
have not hitherto touched upon, but which, in our opinion, fully 
settles the question before us. The Christian poets could not be 
content to shackle themselves in a cold, lifeless form, which was 
utterly powerless to stir up the heart from its inmost depths, or 
to elevate the soul. They needed some melody which would rmg 
through the mind’s most secluded chambers,— which would amal- 
gamate with thought in indissoluble union, and force its way 
into the soul of the hearer, without the possibility of resistance. 
They found no such power in the old lyric metres; they found 
no possibility of ever adopting the sacred truths of their faith to 
those series of nicely-modulated syllables, and exquisite felicities 
of expression, which constitute the body of Latin poetry. 

As Mr Trench observes :-— 


“The Christian poets were in holy earnest; a versification, there- 
fore, could no longer be endured attached with no living bonds to the 
thoughts, in which sense and sound had no real correspondence with 
one another.” (INTRODUCTION, p. 8.) 


They found what they needed in the substitution of accent for 
quantity, and in the use of rhyme in the middle or at the end of 
the verse; and so, by slow degrees, these changes were effected, 
until at length the voice of jubilant melody could break forth in 
a metre like the following, which Mr Neale has succeeded in 
transferring, with great accuracy and beauty, from Latin into 
English :— 

“ Sing my tongue the glorious battle, with completed victory rife ; 

And above the Cross’ trophy, tell the triumph of the strife : 

iow the world’s Redeemer’s conquered, by surrendering of His 

life.” 


And if at times these Christian hymnographers seized upon 
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the decaying corpse of the old prosody, they reanimated it; they 
robed it in a marvellous strength. We think that the most 
wonderful poem ever written, as regards the mere mechanism of 
its composition, is one by Bernard of Clugni, “ De contemptu 
mundi,” which consists of three thousand hexameter lines, each 
having a triple rhyme: its beauty is not confined, as we shall 
afterwards shew, to its metre, but we feel constrained to quote a 
few lines now for the benefit of those among our learned readers 
who may not as yet have seen it :— 


* Stant Syon atria, conjubilantia, martyre plena, 
Cive micantia, principe stantia, luce serena ; 
Est ibi pascua mitibus afflua, preestita sanctis, 
Regis ibi thronus, agminis et sonus est epulantis. 
Gens duce splendida, concio candida vestibus albis, 
Sunt sine flatibus in Syon edibus, edibus almis, 
Sunt sine crimine, sunt sine turbine, sunt sine lite, 
In Syon edibus editioribus Israelita.” 


We pass now to the consideration of the hymns themselves in 
their general character. 

The first great feature is their extreme subjectivity. It has 
been said that simple adoration, unalloyed by any thought of self, 
is the most fitting homage to the Deity—that we should praise 
God absolutely, not relatively, to us. Such thanksgiving may 
become angels, but surely it cannot become men: as fallen 
beings we can only offer up acceptable praises through the Re- 
deemer, and therefore every act of praise must mediately or 
immediately bear some reference to the redemption. And ina 
state of transition, where temptations assail us at every step, 
where Divine support is needed every moment, our praise must 
more or less be mingled with prayer: if we ascribe Him strength, 
it must be that He may make us strong; if we give Him the 
glory, it must be that He may glorify His name in us; if we 
thank Him for grace, it must be that He may continue to fill us 
with the spirit of grace. This is the character which is so 
strongly stamped on Latin hymns: the personal feeling of the 
writer clings to every idea, the doxology is made to tell at 
once upon the heart. We are speaking more especially of the 
purer Latin hymns: the case was sometimes altered; for an 
entirely opposite tendency gradually insinuated itself into Western 
psalmody—a tendency to make hymns the expression not of 
Christian feeling, but of dogmatic theology—a tendency which 
crippled their power and stunted their growth. And yet it is to be 
marked how spiritual Christianity continually rose up in rebellion 
against this—how sometimes a solitary hymn shines bright like a 
solitary star amid the night-gloom which was creeping up the sky. 
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Take, for example, these stanzas as a specimen of a hymn which 
was written by Bernard of Clairvaux—the restless monk who 
could convulse all Christendom with the thunders of his oratory, 
and then sit down in the calmness of his seclusion, to pen words 


like these :— 


“ Jesu! the hope of souls forlorn, 
How good to them for sin that mourn! 
To them that seek Thee, oh, how kind! 
But what art Thou to them that find # 
No tongue of mortal can express, 
No letters write its blessedness : 
Alone who hath Thee in his heart 
Knows, love of Jesus, what Thou art. 
O Jesu! King of wondrous might ! 
O victor glorious from the fight ! 
Sweetness that may not be expressed, 


And altogether loveliest !” 
(Hymnal Noted, p. 45.) 


Verses such as these are very different, even in a mere xsthe- 
tical point of view, from the compositions which gathered so much 
strength in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and which 


were fustered by the Romish Church, like so many noxious weeds, 
in the garden where these flowers had grown. There was little 
or no subjectivity in them, and what there was, consisted of a 
mere “ ora pro nobis” at the end of a long catalogue of the 
virtues of a St Veronica or St Landeline. To show that we do 
not exaggerate, when we thus contrast the offshoots of Popery 
with the purer effusions of Christian spirit, we give one stanza, 
which we have selected at random, from a hundred similar 
ones :— 
“ Salve sancta facies 
Nostri redemptoris, 
In que nitet species 
Divini splendoris,' 
Impressa panniculo 
Nivei candoris, 
Dataque veronica 
Ob signum amoris.” 


There was another phase of the subjectivity of Latin hymns 
which we must not neglect to notice. The writers were not con- 
tent simply to express, in sacred verse, the feelings which they 
shared in common with all true Christians, under the influence 
of ordinary circumstances. They went further than this: they 
requently so stamped their own peculiar emotions on their com- 
positions, that, as in the Psalms of David, internal evidence fur- 
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nishes a clue to their history. It is delightful to be able here 
and there, among the shades of that gathering gloom, to recog- 
nise a Christian brother, whose soul has been impressed upon 
some words which can make music in our hearts even now— 
which gleam forth with the fullest glory of true Christianity, and 
yet have their own individual tale of conflict, or of comfort, 
There is an exquisite hymn, for example, which was written by 
King Robert of France—a man who seems to have found his 
crown a burden, who had been tossed about from year to year in 
a restless tempest of persecution and calamity, and who cries to 
the Comforter to give him strength to stand, in a hymn which 
we should have quoted, if it could have been at all ‘adequately 
rendered in English. Our learned readers will find it given in 
Mr Trench’s volume: we can only say of it, that it shows very beau- 
tifully how the writer had been “made patient through suffering, 
how his gentle spirit had been rendered more gentle still by its 
conquest of the selfish unlovingness around it. 

We must now speak of the symbolism which forms the second 
great characteristic of Latin hymns; and in approaching the sub- 
ject, we feel that it requires much caution. We do not think 
‘that symbolism is dangerous in itself, for it is the gratification of 
that mysterious craving of our snails which prompts us to look 
for the infinite in the finite, —for some sign of the finger of the 
Eternal on the corruptible things around us. Hence arises the 
love of symbols, and so far as they merely serve thus to remind 
the soul of something higher, so far, in other words, as the con- 
nection between the ‘symbol oul the thing symbolized is regarded 
as conceptual and not real, they may perhaps be useful. But the 
transition is not difficult, and to ‘unthinking minds would be 
almost imperceptible. The attributes of the thing symbolized seem 
to attach themselves, in process of time, to its earthly representa- 
tive, and soon become inseparable from it. This is what we have 
to notice in medizval symbolism—there is the gradual substitu- 
tion of the type for the antitype—the gradual forgetting of the 
nature of the symbol, until at last the lesser and the greater are 
fused together, and the whole truth involved in hopeless error. 
In fact, the errors of later medieval sy mbolism, partly because 
they were more palpable toa superficial investigation, and partly 
because they have been oaiaal by the Romish Church, have 
been regarded : as stamping medizyv: al symbolism universally with 
an indelible brand of superstition, and even idolatry. "There 

is gloom in medizeval symbolism, but there is also light. The 
hysms on which this feature of the age is stamped are of different 
shades—they v vary from the intense brightness of pure Chris- 
tianity to the intense darkness of unmingled Popery. We must 
not, however, judge the one class by the ‘other—we must not sup- 
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pose that all are equally infected—for we shall find that the true 
symbolism of some of these hymns has a great effect upon the 
heart; that, like the symbolism of the Bible, it strikes the feelings 
at once, and therefore does its work completely. To take the 
case of the Cross, which will probably serve as an example of one 
of the points of medizval symbolism which are most generally 
misunderstood. In the early days of Christianity, it was adopted 
almost universally among Christiansasa symbol of the Redemption 
—not because there was any necessary connection between the 
two—any other conventional symbol would have served the pur- 
pose equally well. We meet with it a little beyond this use, 
when, as the oriflamme in the Vanguard of the Church’s Host, 
it was celebrated thus :— 
‘“¢ The Royal Banners forward go, 

The cross shines forth in mystic glow ; 

Where He in flesh, our flesh who made, 

Our sentence bore, our ransom paid.” 

(Hymnal Noted, p. 51.) 


But this was the Rubicon. Beyond this, were the dark wilds 
of superstition, but no fears, on that account, deterred the later 
hymnographers from rushing forward. They boldly apostro- 
phised the Cross in words which Mr Neale has rendered thus :— 


“ Faithful Cross! above all other, one and only noble Tree! 
None in foliage, none in blossom, none in fruit thy peers may be ! 
Sweetest wood, and sweetest iron,’ sweetest weight is hung on thee ! 
Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory! Thy relaxing sinews bend! 
And awhile the ancient rigour that Thy birth bestowed suspend ; 
And the King of heavenly beauty on Thy bosom gently bend.” 
(Hymnal Noted, p. 54.) 


We feel compelled to wma a moment, and marvel at the un- 


blushing audacity which has led an English clergyman to intrude 
nonsense like this into a hymnal, which, but for this and similar 
blots (such as the “ voseate” blood of Christ, p. 65) would be un- 
equalled for beauty. We pause, for it is a sad and pitiable case, 
—the case of one who can so completely enslave his great abili- 
ties as a translator to the production of versions such as these. 
Sweet wood and sweet iron: does Mr Neale mean literal “sweet 
wood and iron, or metaphorical “ sweet” wood and iron, for really 
we scarcely know which is least absurd? And who ever heard 
of a tree’s sinews, and still less of the Cross’s sinews? and why 
should our Lord’s body be called a “sweet” body? We beg to 

"Mr Neale is, in this instance, “ Romanis ipsis pauld Romanior,” for Father 
Caswall is content with— 


“ Sweet the nails, and sweet the wood, 
Laden with so sweet a load.” 
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assure Mr Neale that if he has any desire to revive Latin hymns 
in this country, he will not do so by dragging forth from the 
sepulchre of Popish darkness words which are utterly revolting, 
not merely to our feelings as Protestants, but to our common 
sense as Britons. 

We must notice, though our space compels us to be brief, a 
very important branch of the symbolism of Latin hymns. We 
refer to their interpretation of the Old Testament. Of symbol- 
istic interpreters, Adam of St Victor is undoubtedly the prince. 
He seems to consider each minutest incident in the Old Testa- 
ment history as a mirror in which was reflected some Christian 
truth; but his analogies, although often beautiful and always in- 
genious, are, for the most part, very much overstrained. The 
following specimen will show his average style better than any 
lengthened remarks :— 


* Christ the prey hath here unbound 
From the foe that girt us round—[1 Sam. xxiii. 24-26.] 
Which in Samson’s deed is found 
When the lion he had slain—[Jupees xiv. 5, 6.] 
David, in his Father's cause, 
From the lion’s hungry jaws 
And the bear’s devouring paws, 
Hath set free his flock again—{1 Sam. xvii. 34-36. ] 
He that thousands slew by dying—[Jupexs xvi. 30.] 
Samson, Christ is typifying, 
Who by death o’ercame his foes. 
Samson, by interpretation, 
Is “ their SUNLIGHT :” our salvation 
Thus hath brought illumination 
To the elect on whom He rose. 
From the Cross’s pole of glory—[The Spies, Nums. xiii. 23. | 
Flows the must of ancient story 
In the church’s wine-vat stored : 
From the press now trodden duly 
Gentile first-fruits, gathered newly, 
Drink the precious liquor poured.” 


Another prominent characteristic of Latin ecclesiastical poetry, 
is the power with which it compresses grand ideas into single 
phrases, wrapping up into condensed expressions thoughts which 
theologians would expand into volumes. It is this which has 
given modern poetry its power over the heart. And we think 
that it is in this way only that many great truths can reach our 
hearts with any real force. Our intellects may be convinced by 
logic or by intuition, but neither of these can reach the heart. 
That requires something more forcible, more impressive, and in 
this kind of poetry, its needs have their fulfilment, for one of these 
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condensed expressions comes upon it, not like a congeries of faint 
tintinnabulations, but like the knell of some mighty tocsin which 
it “cannot choose but hear,” sounding up as it does from the 
depths of time in tones of warning or encouragement, bidding us 
array ourselves for conflict, or chant to God for victory. 

We have before alluded to the symbolism which characterizes 
the hymns of Adam of St Victor, we must now quote him as the 
hymnographer in whom this expressiveness of which we are 
speaking found probably its fullest development. What Bengel 
is in exegesis, Adam of St Victor is inhymnology. We are sure 
of finding a terseness in almost every phrase veiling an exceeding 
beauty of sentiment. Take, for instance, this stanza on Jolin the 
Baptist :— 

‘ Ardens fide, verbo lucens, 
Et ad veram lucem ducens 
Multa docet millia. 
Non luz iste, sed lucerna, 
Christus vero lux eterna, 
Lux illustrans omnia.” 


It can hardly be denied, however, that this love of concentrat- 
ing force into single expressions, is sometimes carried too far; we 


mean when phrases of this kind are piled one upon another, until 
they form a poem rather than a hymn. This is undoubtedly a 
fault, because it, toa great extent, unfits the hymn for Christian 
worship—the worship where the learned and the unlearned meet 
together, and where no distinction of class can preperly be main- 
tained. Even granting that intellectual Christians may have for 
private devotion hymns suited to their capacities, still we are in- 
clined to think that it is possible so to strain the intellect as to 
exclude the heart from exercising its rightful function. For 
heart-worship is ever the truest. Abelard’s aphorism, “ Fides 
precedit intellectum,” cannot be disputed by any one who has 
known the ceaselessness of conflict which commences when once 
the intellect usurps the supremacy. We have advocated the sub- 
jectivity of Latin hymns; we have defended, to some extent, their 
symbolism; we have commended their expressiveness, simply be- 
cause of the power which each of these characteristics, especially 
in combination, wields over the heart; and, therefore, when we 
find that some of these Victorine hymns fail in producing this 
effect, because of their overwrought elaborateness, we must hesi- 
tate before we include them in our eulogy as hymns, whatever 
may be the admiration which is due from us on account of their 
exquisite beauty as poems. The simple melody of the Ambrosian 
hymns frequently gathers yp its strength, and strikes upon our 
hearts with a wonderful force. This leads us to think that, as 
VOL. XXVII. NO. LIII. oO 
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hymns, they are far preferable to those which are moulded in the 
Victorine school, for their beauty is such as all can appreciate, 
from the highest to the lowest, and their power is such as all must 
feel who have not resolutely barred the gates of their heart's 
citadel against the entrance of any Christian sentiment whatever. 
For example, in a hymn written by Ambrose of Milan himself, 
after a description of the Incarnation, the chorus suddenly strikes 
up— 
“* O, equal to the Father, Thou ! 

Gird on Thy fleshly mantle now : 

The weakness of our mortal state 

With deathless might invigorate.” 


Or, similarly, in another hymn— 


“‘ Be Thou our joy, and Thou our guard, 
Who art to be our great reward ; 
Our glory and our boast in Thee 
For ever and for ever be.” 


These three characteristics are the only ones which seem pro- 
minently to attach themselves to the great body of Latin hymns, 
and we must contend that the presence even of these three—their 
subjectivity, their symbolism, and their expressiveness—furnishes 
one of the strongest arguments in their favour, for these are the 
great essentials to real heart-stirring hymns, whether they be 
doxological or didactic. 

There are, however, a few Latin hymns which stand eminently 
above the rest, and therefore claim special attention : on some of 
these we shall now briefly touch. In chronological order, the 
first which strikes us is a hymn attributed by a preponderance 
of authorities to Augustine, and in every respect worthy of the 

wince of Latin theologians. Our readers shall judge of it, at 
feast a portion of it, for themselves: its subject, as they will per- 
ceive, is the joys of Paradise :— 


“¢ Winter braming—summer flaming, 
There relax their blustering, 
And sweet roses ever blooming 
Make an everlasting spring. 
Lily blanching, crocus blushing, 
And the balsam perfuming. 


“‘ There nor waxing moon, nor waning 
Sun, nor stars in courses bright, 
For the Lamb to that glad city 
Shines an everlasting light : 
There the daylight beams for ever, 
All unknown are time and night. 





Bernard’s Poem. 


“ For the saints in beauty beaming, 
Shine in light and glory pure, 
Crowned in triumph’s flushing honours, 
Joy in unison secure, 
And in safety tell their battles, 
And their foe’s discomfiture. 


“* Here they live in endless being, 
Passingness has passed away ; 
Here they bloom, they thrive, they flourish, 
For decayed is all decay : 
Lasting energy hath swallowed 
Darkling death’s malignant sway.” 
(Medieval Hymns, ete., p. 59.) 


With these stanzas we cannot but compare a hymn, to which 
we have before alluded, to point out the marvellousness of its 
metre. The following is a faint and feeble echo of a few lines of 
Bernard’s long poem :— - 


“To thee, O dear, dear country! 
Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 
For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep ; 
The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 
O one! O only mansion! 
O Paradise of joy ! 
Where tears are ever banished, 
And joys have no alloy ; 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are great and small, 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop of the wall. 
Thy ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced, 
The saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ. 
Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 
Thou hast no time, bright day ! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away ! 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy power ; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower. 


They stand those halls of Syon 
Conjubilant with song, 
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And bright with many an angel, 
And many a martyr throng ; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The light is aye serene ; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen : 
There is the throne of David, 
And there from toil released, 
The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast ; 
And they beneath their Leader, 
Who conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white.” 
(Medieval Hymns, etc., pp. 55-57.) 


A considerable number of Latin hymns is classed under the 
general title of “ Sequences,” a term primarily applied, as Mr 
Neale informs us, to words composed to fit in with the Gregorian 
prolongation of the “ Alleluia.” They were first written in the 
tenth century. We are anxious rather to introduce Latin hymns 
to our readers than to theorize about them, and therefore we shall 
make no apology for quoting rather than describing them. The 
first example which we shall give of a sequence, exhibits their 
more primitive form. It is full of an admirable simplicity, which 
has ten times the power of an elaborate complexity, doing effec- 
tually the work which we maintain that Latin hymns are espe- 
cially calculated to do—the work of stirring up the soul, and 

reaching to the heart. We may notice, in this instance too, 
ioe great a remove there is from the Mariolatry of later times, 
and even of later hymns, the “ Stabat Mater,” for example. The 
ruggedness of the English metre is a close imitation of the 
original :— 


* Death and life. 
In wondrous strife, 
Came to conflict sharp and sore : 
Life’s Monarch, He that died, now dies no more. 
What thou sawest, Mary, say, 
As thou wentest on thy way? 
‘I saw the slain One’s earthly prison ; 
I saw the glory of the Risen ; 
The witness-angels by the cave, 
And the garments of the grave. : 
The Lord, my hope, hath risen: and He shall go before to Galilee. 
We know that Christ is risen from death indeed, 
Thou victor Monarch, for thy suppliants plead.” 
(Hymnal Noted, p. 63.) 
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We have reserved until now, as the cope-stone of our quota- 
tions, a sequence which stands unequalled among sacred metrical 
compositions,—we refer to the “ Dies Ire” of Thomas de Celano. 
Unearthly in its pathos—magnificent in its diction—thrilling in 
its versification—it comes upon our souls with the sweep of a 
rushing wind, lifting them up on its breast of swelling might 
until they seem to be already hearing the first note of the arch- 
angel’s trump as it echoes up from the realms of infinity, and 
momently expecting it to ring fully through the abodes of quick 
and dead. If we seek for an instance of the force of subjectivity, 
we find it in its fulness here; if we seek to know the power of 
words, we have here the very limit of expressiveness, and these 
two are welded together firmly and indissolubly by a metre which 
will serve at once as the best apology for the renunciation of 
classicalism, and the best example of the heartfelt significance of 
Christian Latinity. Until Dr Irons’ version appeared in the 
Hymnal Noted, English readers had been entirely without a 
translation which gave even a tenth rate lithograph (if we may 
use the expression) of this gorgeous picture, and we regret that 
it is only popularly known through such corrupted media. The 
version of which we speak has, however, left little to be desired, 
since it faithfully represents not merely the language, but also 
the metre, and what is more, the rhyming triplet of the original. 
We feel compelled to quote its more striking verses, referring 
our readers to Daniel’s “ Thesaurus,”* or Mr Trench’s “ Sacred 
Latin Poetry.” 

“ Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 
See ! once more the cross returning, 
Heav’n and earth in ashes burning ! 

“O what fear man’s bosom rendeth! 
When from heav’n the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth ! 

‘“‘ Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth! 

*“‘ Death is struck and nature quaking, 
All creation is awaking, 

To its Judge an answer making! 


° . . 


“‘ What shall I, frail man be pleading ? 
Who for me be interceding ? 
When the just are mercy needing. 

* We think that Daniel’s will continue to be the best work of reference for 
ordinary purposes, embracing, as it does, not merely Western, but also Eastern 
hymnology, although, in some respects, the new German “ Hymni Latini Medii 
4tyi, Edid. F. J. Mone” will be more complete. 
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‘“‘ King of Majesty tremendous, 
Who dost free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity! then befriend us! 


“ Think! kind Jesu, my salvation, 
Caused Thy wondrous incarnation ; 
Leave me not to reprobation ! 


** Faint and weary Thou has sought me, 
On the cross of suff’ring bought me ; 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me? 


“ Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant Thy gift of absolution, 
Ere that reck’ning day’s conclusion ! 


** Guilty now I pour my moaning, 
All my shame with anguish owning ; 
Spare, O God, Thy suppliant groaning! 


‘‘ Low I kneel with heart-submission ; 
See, like ashes, my contrition ; 

Help me in my last condition. 

“ Ah! that day of tears and mourning! 
From the dust of earth returning : 
Man for judgment must prepare him ; 
Spare, O God, in mercy spare him! 
Lord who didst our souls redeem, 
Grant a blessed requiem—Amen.” 


But now we must close our brief sketch of Latin hymnology. 
We had intended to have pursued the subject further, by tracing 
the coincidences between the voices of the Christian life in those 
ages, and the voices of the Christian life in later times, but our 
limits compel us to forbear. 





Inspiration. 


Art. [X.—1. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature and 

Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the University of 

Dublin. By Wituam Lee, M.A. London: Rivington. 
1854. 

2. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Five Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. Lorp 
, AR TrHuR Hervey, M.A. Cambridge : Macmillan. 1856. 

The Doctrine of Inspir ation. Being an Inquiry concerning the 

* Infallibility, Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ. By 
the Rev. Joun Macnaucut, M.A. London: Longman. 
1856. 

4, Inspiration a Reality: or a Vindication of the Plenary Inspi- 
ration and Infallible Authority of Holy Scripture, in reply to a 
Book lately published by the Rev. J. Macnaught. By the Rev. 
Jostan B. Lowe, A.B. London: Lengman. 1856. 

5. The Infallibility of Holy Scripture. A Lecture in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday, April 7, 1857. By 
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“ HAVE you seen,” says the late Dr Arnold, in one of his letters 
to Mr Justice Coleridge, “ your uncle’s Letters on Inspiration, 
which, I believe, are to be published? They are well fitted to 
break ground in the approaches to that momentous question which 
involves i in it so great a shock to existing notions,—the greatest, 
perhaps, that has ever been given since the discovery of the false- 
hood of the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility.” 

We believe that Dr Arnold’s estimate of the importance of the 
question of the nature and measure of that authority that is to be 
ascribed to inspired se ripture is not an over-estimated one. 
From the very nature of the case, indeed, the inquiry as to whe- 
ther or not we have an infallible interpreter of the record 
which claims to rule our belief and our conduct, is a secondary 
and inferior one to the inquiry whether we have a record at all 
entitled to make such aclaim. There is a previous and a higher 
question to be settled before we need trouble ourselves about the 
infallibility to be conceded to the word of Pope or council. We 
must see whether there is any infallibility at all to be ascribed to 
the Word of God; and, without being guilty of forming any 
under-estimate of the results of the discovery which the “world 
made when Luther challenged and overthrew the authority of the 
Pope, we may rest assured that history will have to write upon its 
page results stranger and more momentous still, when the dis- 
covery shall come ‘to be made and acknowledged, that the Church 
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has been wrong from the beginning, and that men have really no 
standard of truth apart from their own nature, and distinguish- 
ed by the two marks of infallible certainty and Divine authority, 
The posthumous work of Coleridge, to which Dr Arnold alludes, 
has given currency in this country to principles and views on the 
subject of the Inspiration of Scripture unfamiliar to British 
theology before, and which Coleridge only borrowed. and trans- 
lated from Germany. The influence of his name and school has, 
to no inconsiderable extent, gained for them popularity and ac- 
ceptance both within and without the Church, and they have 
been zealously advocated and disseminated by the band of remark- 
able men, consisting of Arnold, Hare, Maurice, Morell, and others, 
who sat at his feet, and were trained more or less in his habits of 
thinking; and yet never was there a book less entitled than the 
“Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit” to the honour of effecting a re- 
volution in theology, or becoming the manifesto of any school of in- 
quirers accustomed to habits of sound and accurate reasoning. 
With not a little toremind us of the reachand originality of thought 
which distinguish the other writings of Coleridge, it is marked 
to a most vicious excess with looseness and inaccuracy of concep- 
tion; it betrays a painful ignorance of the main facts and funda- 
mental prine iples involved in the question at issue; and, by the con- 
fident, but impotent attempt which he makes to marry a mystical 
philosophy to an unsound theology, he only shows ‘that he has 
strayed into a province of speculation w ith whose guiding landmarks 
he was completely unacquainted. Nor is this failure to grasp, and 
inability to deal with, the necessary conditions of the problem to be 
solved, so conspicuous in Coleridge’s discussion of the doctrine of 
inspiration, altogether due to his limited and defective preparation 
for dealing w ith the subject ; it is in no small measure to be at- 
tributed to the exigencies of his position and argument. In bon- 
dage to the school and habits of a merely subjective philosophy, and 
bent on reducing and assimilating his theology to the same stan- 
dard and form, his very position imposed upon him the temptation, 
or rather the nec essity, of discarding almost everything objective 
from his doctrine of inspiration, and even of revelation. In doing 
this, he has of necessity missed the real point in debate, and substi- 
tuted for that ancient article of the Church, which asserts an 
external revelation and a real inspiration of it, the modern theory of 
an inward and subjective illumination. The same subjective ten- 
dencies have led to similar results in the case of almost every writer 
in recent times, who has rejected and repudiated the former doc- 
trine on the subject of the infallibility of Scripture. Under the 
name of revelation, or under the name of inspir ation, they have 
advocated and discuised principles and views, which, in one shape 
or other, and to a greater or less extent, evacuate both of the objec- 
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tive element that truly belongs to them, and make revelation to be 
no longer a real communication coming to man ab extra, and from 
God, but only a discovery of truth generated within himself; and 
inspiration to be no longer a supernatural influence from above, 
guiding and qualifying a prophet truly to record the revelation 
given, but only the inward illumination of his nature to enable 
him to apprehend it. It is one of the prominent and remarkable 
features of this controversy that ancient names no longer stand for 
the ancient things which before they expressed, and that in the 
vocabulary of recent discussions the terms, revelation and inspira- 
tion, have so entirely changed their signification as to mean the 
very opposite well nigh of what they meant before. Under the 
shelter of this ambiguity, a considerable portion of the argument 
or declamation of recent opponents of Scripture infallibility, 
amounts to not much more than an attempt—oftentimes a dexter- 
ous, though it may be unconscious one—to shift the conditions of 
the problem, and misstate the status questionis. Without attempt- 
ing, then, to traverse the wide field which the question of the inspi- 
ration of Scripture opens up, or to enter into details, which, on such 
a subject, it would be impossible and endless to do, it may not be 
unimportant to endeavour to indicate the position which the ad- 
vocates of a plenary inspiration desire and undertake to defend, 
and to point out the general principles of argument and evidence 
by which the controversy must be adjudged. 

These two propositions, taken together, exhibit, as we believe, 
the substance of the immemorial and all but universal doctrine 
of the Church of Christ in regard to the inspired Scriptures. 
In the first place, they contain a communication of truth from 
God, supernaturally given to man ; and in the second place, they 
contain that truth supernaturally transferred to human language, 
and therefore free from all mixtureoraddition of error. These two 
propositions make up the whole of that doctrine on the subject 
of inspiration, for which it is necessary or important to contend, 
and embody or imply all that we mean by the assertion, that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are all, and are alone, 
the infallible Word of God. It is plain that these two posi- 
tions are perfectly distinct and different from each other, and the 
one of them may be maintained while the other is denied. But 
the two taken together, and not disjoined, are necessary to make 
up the full idea of inspired Scripture, which is virtually denied 
in its true import, when the one or the other is rejected. The 
distinction between the two things, which we call respectively a 
revelation and an inspiration, has often been pointed out with more 
or less accuracy, and is essential to a right understanding of the 
controversy ; but it has still oftener been overlooked, or partially 
set aside ; and the mistake has occasioned much misunderstand- 
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ing and confusion in the adjustment of the question at issue, 
The two are to be distinguished both as regards their own na- 
ture, and the historical fact of their being given to men. Reve- 
lation refers to the idea originally dwelling in the Divine mind, 
and then supernaturally communicated or presented to the mind 
of the prophet who receives it. Inspiration refers to the process 
by which the prophet was supernaturally enabled, without failure 
or defect, to transfer the idea or truth, thus given him from God, 
to the oral or written language in which it might become acces- 
sible to others. Revelation may exist without inspiration, and, in 
point of fact, is found in those cases recorded in Scripture, in 
which communications were made from God to His creatures, 
meant for themselves alone, and not for others ; and which were 
either never communicated to others at all, or communicated 
without the supernatural aid which would have excluded error or 
defect in the communication. We can easily conceive that the 
whole of the revelation given by God might have been given 
upon this latter principle, thus exhibiting the example of a real 
and true communication from God to the recipient, but a com- 
munication afterwards left to the chance of being made known, 
wholly or partially, perfectly or imperfectly, to others, by the 
merely natural powers of memory and judgment and expression 
of the human instrument. This is quite a conceivable case. 
But as prophets received the word of revelation, not for them- 
selves, but tor others ; as it was primarily intended for the benefit, 
not of the one to whom it was originally given, but of the many 
who were to take it from his hands; as it was more important 
by far that it should be transmitted in infallible purity to the 
whole of mankind, than to the few who were made the instru- 
ments of transmitting it,—we would have been entitled, inde- 
pendently of the direct evidence to the fact, to argue, with the 
strongest probability, that the revelation which, in a supernatural 
manner, was transferred ab extra from the mind of God to the 
mind of the prophet at first, would be, in a manner not more 
supernatural, again transferred with equal purity to that infallible 
record from which it might shine upon the minds of others. The 
advocates of a plenary inspiration believe that they find direct 
evidence in the Word of God to bear out this conclusion; and 
they maintain that the Scriptures therefore are not only a super- 
natural revelation from God, but also a supernatural inspiration 
by God. 

The very import of these two propositions, which embody the 
ancient and orthodox doctrine of the Church on the subject, dis- 
countenances, or rather forbids, the attempt, made by too many, t0 
explain the manner or form in which the revelation and inspira- 
tion were effected. Both processes are supernatural, and, be- 
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cause they are so, cannot be explained. From the very nature 
of the case, we must be contented to know nothing of the “ divers 
manners” in which the Divine influence came upon and over- 
shadowed those holy men of old, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. We have no sympathy with those writers 
who, like Dr Henderson, parcel out the supernatural influences of 
the Spirit into artificial and purely hypothetical modes of action, 
and tell us minutely when the revelation came to the prophet by 
“direct internal suggestion,” and when by “audible articulate 
sounds,” and when again by “ Urim and Thummim,” and how 
often by “dreams” and at what time by “ visions,” and when, 
once more, by the “reappearance of the departed.”* We have 
amore serious objection to this pretended explanation of the 
supernatural, than merely that the explainer is wearying himself 
in vain by attempting to do what cannot be done, and to render 
intelligible what must ever be mysterious. We believe that 
from this source has originated that apparent diversity in the 
testimony of the Church as to the inspiration of Scripture, which 
has been eagerly laid hold of by the opponents of it, for the pur- 
pose of alleging that that testimony was divided and contradic- 
tory as to the infallibility of the Word of God. When men 
begin to speculate upon the modes of the supernatural, and when 
theologians are tempted to dogmatise upon the manner in which 
the processes of revelation and inspiration were effected, it is im- 
possible for them to speak alike, just because they speak of what 
they know not ;—a diversity of language and opinion on the 
subject is unavoidable. And hence, in the case of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, a diversity is manifest, even among those who 
are at one in holding the truth of an infallible Bible, when they 
come to speculate as to the mode in which it became infallible ; 
opinion varying under the influence of different schools of think- 
ing, and oscillating continually between the two opposite poles, 
of what has been come to be known recently, as the mechanical 
and dynamical theories. That unguarded and indefensible lan- 
guage has been employed on both sides in this matter, cannot be 
denied ; that in many cases it embodied speculations as to the 
modus agendi of the Spirit of God in iediotion that volume 
which came from Him, forbidden alike by the silence of Scrip- 
ture and the teaching of a sound philosophy, may be safely 


'In the work of Mr Lee mentioned at the head of this Article, we welcome 
one of the most interesting and valuable contributions recently made towards a 
right settlement of this controversy on inspiration. But we regret to see in it 
a tendency in the direction above indicated, in the form of an attempt to ex- 
plain what cannot be explained in the matter, as, for example, in his fourth 
Lecture, when he endeavours, nct very successfully or intelligibly to us, to lay 
down the law generally observed in the development of revelation, and to de- 
scribe the “ character of the ecstatic condition” of the prophet who received it. 
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affirmed; but all this leaves untouched the undoubted fact, that 
the Church of Christ, from its earliest times, has held fast by the 
twofold doctrine, that the Bible is the combined and harmonious 
result of a revelation which conveyed to the mind of the prophet, 
in a supernatural manner, the truth which dwelt in the mind of 
God, and of an inspiration which enabled the prophet to transfer 
once more the truth so given him, without error or deficiency, 
to the page of a written record for the benefit of others. 

A very moderate acquaintance with the controversy is suff- 
cient to convince any one of how very far modern speculations 
in theology, both at home and abroad, have advanced in the 
direction of setting aside the doctrine both of a revelation from 
God and of an inspiration by God, in the true sense of these 
terms. 

In regard to a supernatural revelation, the plain and intelligible 
position of the English Deists a century anda half ago, who made 
nature and reason the only source of truth, and held the Bible to be 
a forgery, has in substance and virtually been revived under the dis- 
guise of modern speculation, while the name of Deism is disowned 
as bygone and obsolete. We need not refer to the extreme section 
of Rationalists in Germany, in whose name Wigschieder tells us 
that a supernatural and miraculous revelation is a thing inconsis- 
tent with the character of God ; but who still maintain a “vevelatio 
naturalis,” the origin of which is to be found in the native en- 
dowments of the human mind when trained under favourable 
circumstances, and of which revelation the Bible, after rejecting 
all that is supernatural in it, is to some uncertain and indefinitely 
small amount the possible product.’ Even the school of Schleier- 
macher, of which it has been boasted by his admirers that it was 
the main instrument in elevating the religious life of Germany 
out of the slough of that extreme Rationalism, after rejecting the 
Divine authority of the Old Testament, makes revelation to re- 
side not in the Bible but in Christ, meaning by that, not the 
words that He spake, or the doctrine He preached, or the truth 
He communicated, but in His person ; and the New Testament 
Scriptures are no more a communication from God, through His 
selected servants, than are the writings of any other Christians 
recording their religious views and feelings,—the inspired writers 
having this single advantage, that they stood in closer proximity 
than others to Christ, and came under the nearer effect of his per- 
sonal influence. Theodore Parker, speaking from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and on behalf of no inconsiderable party there, 
tells us that “there is no difference but in words between re- 
vealed religion and natural religion,” —that “all men have direct 


' Institutiones Theologia, p. 57, ete. 
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access to God through reason, conscience, and the religious 
sentiment, just as we have direct access to nature through the 
eye, the ear, or the hand,”—that “ through these channels, and 
by a law, certain, regular, and universal as gravitation, God in- 
spires men, and makes a revelation of truth,’—that “this in- 
spiration, like God’s omnipresence, is not limited to the few 
writers claimed by the Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, 
but is co-extensive with the race.”* Taught by Francis New- 
man among ourselves, a young and rising school of theologians 
announce the startling discovery, harder to understand or believe 
than most mysteries in the Bible, that a Look revelation is a contra- 
dictioninterms; that “an authoritative external revelation of moral 
and spiritual truth is essentially impossible to man; and that what 
God reveals to us He reveals within, through the medium of our 
moral and spiritual senses.”” And again, Mr Morell, advancing in 
the same direction, avows that “ the Bible cannot in strict accu- 
racy of language be called a revelation, since a revelation always 
implies an actual process of intelligence in a living mind; but it 
contains the records in which those minds who enjoyed the pre- 
liminary training, or the first brighter revelation of Christianity, 
have described the scenes which awakened their religious nature 
to new life, and the high ideas and aspirations to which that new 
life gave origin.”® 

One and all of these theories, prominently ventilated as they 
have been, not only in theological discussions, but also in the 
current literature of the day, point in one direction ; and, when 
legitimately and logically carried out, amount to a contra- 
diction of the article which lies at the very foundation of the 
Church’s creed in every age, and which declares the Bible to be 
a proper revelation from God, in the true and ancient sense of the 
words, Whatever minor differences belong to such theories, they 
agree in this, that they all tend (consciously or unconsciously to 
their authors) to a denial of the objective element in revelation, 
making it wholly a subjective thing, and constituting man and 
not God the source of truth to himself. Under the teaching of 
such doctrines, the Bible is seen to be a revelation of knowledge 
ab intus, and not ab extra—a discovery by man himself of, it may 
be, religious truth, but not a communication of truth superna- 
turally granted from on high. Come from what quarter of his 
spiritual and intellectual being the discovery may, and aided by 
whatsoever happy and favourable training in the school of nature, 
or even of grace, still these theories virtually make man and not 
God the revealer, if revelation it is to be called at all. We maybe 

’ Parker's Discourses on Matters pertaining to Religion, p. 161, ete. 


. The Soul. By Francis W. Newman, p. 59. 
* Philosophy of Religion, cap. v. 
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indebted for the religious knowledge which has found its way 
into the Bible from its writers, to the “ revelatio naturalis” which 
belongs to them, and to all, according to Wigschieder, or to the 
“‘ Christian consciousness” of Schleiermacher, or to the “reli- 
gious sentiment” congenital to man of Parker, or to the “ spiri- 
tual insight” of Newman, or to the “religious intuitions” of 
Morell; but from whatsoever similar source, or under whatso- 
ever dissimilar name it comes, it is human truth, and not Divine. 
We do not tarry to point out the wretched and insecure founda- 
tion on which his faith must rest, when fallen man becomes the 
great teacher to himself; for of such instructors it may be said, 
that the blind are leading the blind, and that both shall fall into 
the ditch. But more than this: it is quite plain that no modi- 
fication even of any such theory, which admits of the intervention 
of the influences of the Spirit of God, such as are common to 
Christian men, can avail to redeem it from utter rejection. The 
Christian consciousness, or the spiritual insight, or the religious 
intuitions, may be originally developed, and subsequently elevated 
and maintained, by those gracious influences of the Spirit from on 
high which are shared by believers and not by others; but the 
products of such an illumination, however great in the shape of 
religious knowledge or discernment of Divine truth, are not to be 
named without blasphemy as the same in authority or certainty 
with the proper revelations of the Eternal Word. The special 
influences of the Spirit of God, common to Christian men, are 
not the same as the supernatural influences of the Spirit, given to 
inspired men; nor the discoveries of spiritual things, which are the 
result of the former, of the same infallibility with the revelations 
given to prophets by the latter. In those gracious operations of 
the Divine Spirit which are vouchsafed to believers, to lead 
them into the truth and to keep them in the truth, we can dis- 
cover no adequate substitute for that supernatural power which 
came upon prophets and apostles of old, bringing them into the 
secret place of the Most High, and filling them with His 
Word; and as little can we recognise in the thoughts and feelings 
of Christian men written in a book, even in the case of those 
who know the most of God and err the least, that uncreated wis- 
dom which dwelt with Him from eternity, and which in the ful- 
ness of time was embodied in human speech. In short, the Bible 
is a revelation, in the ancient and orthodox sense of the term, 
God-given and not man-given ; and stands single and alone in the 
circle of written thought, as much as He stands alone and un- 
approachable in the circle of being. 

he defenders of the supreme authority and plenary truth of 
the Scriptures, are at the very least entitled to choose their own 
position in the controversy, and to define their own terms; and 
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then to offer in defence of their doctrine what evidence they can. 
We are not disposed to accept under the name of revelation 
what is no true revelation at all, and which, if we accepted it, 
were not worth the maintaining. We are not prepared to admit, 
without some show of proof, any theory which would repudiate 
all that is objective in a revelation, and cut off the prophet from 
the everlasting and only unerring source of light, and constrain 
him to draw from his own heart the revelations of Divine things, 
and make the Bible the child of his religious feelings and discern- 
ment only, and compel others to seek their knowledge of saving 
truth from the recorded experience of a spiritual but erring man 
like themselves. This is no question about words simply, or as to 
what .is the more accurate use of the term revelation. The real 
question between us and the advocates of such theories, is as to 
whether or not we shall be constrained to accept the Bible as 
containing a record of the thoughts and feelings of the Eternal 
One, or rather as a record of the thoughts and feelings of men 
like ourselves, taught, it may be, in the school of nature or of 
grace, but taught only in part, and receiving the lesson not with- 
out imperfection and sin. And the question is as to a matter of 
fact, and must be so dealt with. Did the penmen of Scripture 
record in its pages a communication which they got in a direct 
and supernatural manner from God, or truths which they drew 
exclusively from the recesses of their own hearts, sanctified and 
illuminated, it may be, by those influences of the Spirit which are 
common to all true Christians? In writing that book which we 
call the Bible, was their eye turned up to the fountain of un- 
created light for the truths that they wrote, or turned solely within 
upon their own beliefs and feelings as the fountain of knowledge to 
them? Did the authors of the sacred volume write down in it a 
transcript of the thoughts of God, given them miraculously by 
(rod, or did they only and solely write down a transcript of their 
own, given them, it may be, in part by that special but not 
supernatural illumination of the Spirit which every believer 
shares alike? In thus stating the question as between the advo- 
cates and opponents of a true and proper revelation, as contained 
in the Bible, we do not need to burden it with the further ques- 
tion of whether or not the prophet who wrote the revelation 
given understood it himself, and, in the act of receiving from 
God a communication of the Divine thoughts, was enabled to 
make them his own before recording them. It may or it ma 

not have been so. But whether the prophet understood the re- 
velation or not, it is most important to bear in mind that a reve- 
lation, in the only proper sense of the term, and in the sense in 
which it is used by the defenders of the infallibility of the Bible, 
is a very different thing from the understanding or apprehension 
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of its meaning. From the express statements of Scripture itself, 
and from the nature of the matters revealed, it is undeniable that 
in many cases the prophets who recorded the revelation did not 
understand its import, being left like other men to their own un- 
aided and natural faculties to study and search out what the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify. This is admitted, indeed, 
to be true in regard to some portions of the Bible by all, with the 
exception of a section of reckless and extreme impugners of its 
veracity. It is a palpable fallacy, then, to identify the objective 
truth presented by God to the prophet, and drawn out of the 
storehouse of His eternal wisdom, with the subjective apprehen- 
sion of its meaning, which those who recorded it in Scripture 
might or might not possess. The transcript of the thoughts of 
the Divine mind impressed upon the sacred page by the instru- 
mentality of the prophet, qualified miraculously to record it, is a 
very different thing from the transcript upon the same page of 
the perfect or imperfect apprehension of it in the mind of the 
writer. The record, in the one case, contains a revelation, in the 
true sense of the word, and in the other it does not. And the 
question between the opposite controversialists in this debate is as 
to a matter of fact, which no clever shifting of names or jugglery 
as to words can get rid of, viz., whether or not the penmen of Scrip- 
ture actually received such a supernatural communication from 
God, and then recorded it in its page? 

When the question is thus stated, it is easily seen that the 
debate can be brought to a short and decisive issue; and it affords 
only another illustration of the fact, which the history of theolo- 
gical controversy has so often exemplified, that the forms of error 
are infinite in number, but that its substance is often one and 
the same from age to age. When the combatants are marshalled 
and ordered, and their respective positions adjusted, we soon 
come to find out that the strife of these modern and noisy specu- 
lators is in reality very much the old fight, which has been 
fought from the beginning, as to whether or not God has actually 
given us a communication of His mind and will from heaven. 
Let us deal with this as a question of fact, and apply to the dis- 
cussion of it those principles and laws of evidence by which other 
questions of fact are determined. Moses can say whether or not 
he was informed in a supernatural manner by God of the history 
of the creation and the six days’ work, or whether he drew the 
whole materials of the narrative from the region of his “ religious 
consciousness;” and this fact, which Moses was competent to tell, 
his contemporaries were competent to test by the usual methods 
and principles of evidence by which a man’s honesty and veracity as 
a witness are tested, so as to judge with certainty whether Moses 
told them what was true or uot. The Apostle Paul was competent 
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to tell whether he had “received of the Lord,” the account of 
the Lord’s Supper, which we find recorded in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, or whether it was all due to his “spiritual in- 
sight,” common to him, with every Christian man; and the Cor- 
inthians were then, and we now are, able, by the common rules of 
evidence, historical and otherwise, to say whether the letter, which 
embodies Paul’s assertion as to the point, is an authentic and 
credible document, worthy to be believed. In short, the way 
out of the dilemma of a subjective “ revelation,” which, because it 
bears the old name, and is yet not the old thing, is so perplexing 
and mystifying to uninitiated understandings, is just the ancient 
and beaten track which the weary feet of Christian apologists 
have so often trod. Is it possible for God to make a super- 
natural communication of lis will to ITis creatures; if possible, 
have we sufficient proof that He has done so; and does the Bible 
contain the record of it? 

But before leaving the subject of these mutilated theories of 
revelation prevalent, there is something like an opposite extreme 
occupied by other parties, to which it may not be needless to 
advert. While some of the opponents of Scripture infallibility 
confound the objective communication coming from God with 
the subjective apprehension in the mind of the sacred penman, 
and so cut down revelation to the measure of what man appre- 
hends, others, who have entered the lists on behalf of the autho- 
rity of the Bible, unwisely and unwarrantably, as we think, re- 
fuse the name and character of revelation to all those facts or 
truths found in Scripture, which may have been previously known 
to the writers, and limit the use of the word to those portions of 
the Bible, the contents of which were either unknown to them, 
or undiscoverable by them. We regret to see that Mr Lee, in 
his recent valuable work on Inspiration, has prominently advo- 
cated this view, and bases, to some extent, his defence of the 
authority of Scripture upon this distinction of what, as he 
reckons, is and is not, a revelation from God, in its pages. We 
believe that such a limitation put upon the meaning of the term 
is quite indefensible, and is moreover dangerous in this contro- 
versy. In the first place, the use of the term revelation (droxd- 
iw) in the New Testament, justifies us in saying that it is to 
be taken in the sense of a communication from God, precisely 
analogous to a communication from one man to another, and no 
Ways restricted in the case of God, any more than in that of man, 
to a particular class of facts or truths, to the exclusion of others. 
In the second place, the admitted fact that the Divine communi- 
cations contained in the Bible were intended, not for the prophets 
who received it, but for the information and benefit of other 
men, forbids the idea that what was unknown to the latter did 
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not form part of the communication made, because already 
known to the former. And thirdly, the facts and truths of the 
Bible, whether known or unknown to the immediate writers, are 
so closely and intimately united together, as to form an or- 
ganic whole, which it is impossible to conceive of as divided and 
separated asunder, as if coming from opposite sources, in the act 
of being given to be recorded. In adjusting our ideas of what a 
revelation is, as found in the Bible, we must equally avoid the 
extreme that would limit it in opposite directions, by excluding 
from it either all that cannot be found within the compass of the 
apprehension of the sacred penmen, or all that can. The revela- 
tion from God embodies both. 

We have spoken hitherto of no more than of one of the two 
conspiring elements, essentially distinct in character, yet har- 
moniously combining in the result which, taken together, make 
up the ancient and orthodox idea of an infallible Bible. We 
have spoken of no more than of that objective truth which 
once dwelt as truth in the mind of God, and which He has mira- 
culously presented to the mind of the prophet, forming a proper 
and supernatural revelation in the strict sense of the words. 
And we have seen that the historical question of, whether at 
any time such a supernatural communication has been made by 
God to some of His creatures, is one of those questions of fact 
which is amenable to the same laws, and to be tested by the 
same methods of evidence, by which other alleged facts are 
proved or disproved. Beyond this, we have not yet proceeded, 
not having as yet looked at the question of what the character and 
authority may be of the record in which the revelation is em- 
bodied. To adopt a phraseology which has been a favourite one 
in these recent discussions, we have spoken as yet only of the 
Word of God as contained in the Bible, not of the Bible as 
being itself the Word of God. But if a man is prepared to go 
this length, and to admit that there is a supernatural revelation 
in the Bible, although the record of it there should be no more 
than a human record, very much has been gained in the way of 
meeting the difficulties and objections which are commonly 
brought against the doctrine of Scripture infallibility. Nine- 
tenths of these difficulties are not peculiar to the doctrine of 
those who hold strict views on the subject of inspiration, but are 
common to every theory which contains in it the admission 
of a supernatural communication from God, even though it 
should be embodied in an uninspired and purely human writing. 
There has been a vast deal of unfairness perpetrated, and no 
small degree of indignation, not over-righteous, directed against 
the bibliolaters who hold fast by an infallible Scripture, from 
mistaken views as to this point. Grant us that in the proper 
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sense of the words, a supernatural communication has been made 
by God to man,—that it has been committed to writing, not by 
prophets or inspired apostles, but by men left to their own 
powers of memory and judgment and expression,—that these 
men knew what they recorded, and desired to record it truly, 
and we have the case of a Bible which, with no inspiration be- 
longing to it at all, stands open to the vast majority of all the 
objections and difficulties which have been so loudly and confi- 
dently urged as decisive against the doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion or infallibility. Upon the lowest view of inspiration that 
was ever gendered in the brain of the keenest and most inventive 
opponent of Bibliolatry, if @ supernatural revelation be granted, 
even although only recorded in an authentic and credible book, 
written by a human and unaided pen, it remains exposed to the 
full assault of nearly all the difficulties and improbabilities and 
objections which have been actually charged against the Bible by 
Dr Strauss, Dr Donaldson, or Mr Macnaught. The super- 
naturalism of the Bible, in its doctrines and narrative of facts, is 
there still, although it may have been recorded, not by an in- 
spired man, but only by an honest man, who knew what he said, 
and said it truly. The flat contradictions, the incredible dis- 
crepancies, the irreconcileable oppositions of statement, which 
swell the volumes of learned and popular declaimers against in- 
fallibility, and constitute more than three-fourths of their argu- 
ment, are all there, whether written by inspiration or not, and 
are many of them quite as hostile to the theory of the Bible being 
an authentic and credible human record of a revelation from God, 
as of its being a divine and infallible one. The objections drawn 
from such sources—the difficulties connected with its mysteries 
and miracles, with its damaging inconsistencies in narration, and 
glaring falsehoods in historical and patent facts, are not arguments 
against its inspiration in a plenary sense, but against it being a 
revelation from God, written by honest and competent men, in 
any. Ifit be a Divine communication from above, whether re- 
corded by Divine assistance or not, the objection drawn from its 
supernatural character has no place, for a divine communication 
must itself be a miracle, and may contain a narrative of others. 
If it be an authentic and credible human history, though as a 
record not from God, then the outrageous inconsistencies and 
falsehoods alleged against it must be apparent and not real, 
otherwise, even as a human history, it ool not be authentic and 
credible. On this latter supposition, no doubt, there must still 
be allowed, as in all human compositions, even the best, a margin, 
within which there may be room left for involuntary error and 
unconscious mistake; but it will be a narrow margin. If it 
is admitted by the adversary, or proved by the Christian apo- 
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logist, that the human and unaided writers of this revelation from 
God were fully informed of what they wrote, and that they wrote 
with the honest desire of truth, then everything is shut out be- 
yond the fractionally small amount of involuntary error which 
yet may attach to record, human indeed, but yet perfectly 
authentic and credible; and especially this is true of the vast 
majority of all those objections which have been so prominently 
urged in recent discussions as decisive against the infallibility of 
Scripture. On this ground we think that the right order of the 
apologetic argument is sometimes not duly regarded by advo- 
cates of inspiration, when they are seen to attempt the proof of 
the inspiration of the books of Scripture before establishing their 
human authenticity and indelibility. Ifthe latter be granted or 
proved, then, on the position and vantage-ground we are entitled 
to take up, we can meet more than half-way the difficulties 
attaching to the doctrine of inspiration. 

But the universal and immemorial doctrine of the Church re- 
gards the Bible in a higher light than simply as a perfectly 
authentic and credible human record of a proper communication 
from God. There is the second element of inspiration, which 
meets with the first element of revelation, and conspires with it 
in mysterious, yet harmonious, combination to give the character 
of infallibility to the sacred volume. That narrow, yet real, 
vein of darkness running across and through every composition 
of mere man, even when he is perfectly informed of what he 
writes, and ‘perfectly honest to write it correctly, within which 
involuntary and unconscious error may lurk, has no place in the 
sacred volume, and is effectually excluded by that supernatural 
inspiration of the Spirit, which filled the penmen of Scripture 
with light and power not their own, when they composed its 
pages. Even after their souls were enlarged and strengthened 
to receive the words of Divine wisdom in the revelation of 
God’s mind made to them, they needed to be upheld and en- 
dowed with other gifts than belonged to them by nature, before 
they could be qualified to become the authoritative teachers of 
that revelation to others, or the unerring penmen to record it for 
ever for the sake of mankind. Let us shut out as impossible, 
whatever errors or defects might belong to imperfect information 
as to the truths to be recorded, a dishonest unwillingness to re- 
cord them aright ; for these were shut out by the supernatural 
revelation given to them, which fully and perfectly taught them as 
to what they were to commit to writing, and by the disposition ot 
their minds, as perfectly honest, which made them willing to 
record it truely. But their own natural and involuntary defects 
of memory and understanding and power of expression still 
remained with them as men, and honest men, who had been 
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privileged to hold communion with uncreated Wisdom, out of 
which errors, however far within the limits of perfect authen- 
ticity and credibility, must have resulted in any record they 
made of the Divine revelation. And above all, however insig- 
nificant and little these errors may have been as contrasted with 
the truth largely given them to record, still, at the best, the word 
in the page of Scripture, written by their unaided pens, must 
have been a transcript of the truth as it dwelt in their own 
minds, and not in the mind of God,—the human understanding 
of His thoughts, and not the very thoughts themselves. The 
Divine idea, as it dwelt in the mind of God, at first had to 
pass through the medium of the human mind, which received 
it in the process of being committed to writing in the Scrip- 
ture; and unless guarded by supernatural aid, and kept by 
supernatural power, must have taken the mould and complexion 
of the human understanding through which it passed. Without 
supernatural inspiration, in addition to supernatural revelation, 
we might have had in the sacred record the honest and authentic 
understanding of that revelation by man, not the actual transcript 
of the Divine mind—the perfect image of the Divine uth, 
To what an extent the one of these differs from the other, we 
may in some measure understand from the analogous case of 
a communication made from one man to another. In how 
few instances, even when there is the fullest and most perfect 
communication of one mind with another among ourselves 
through the medium of human language, is the native and true 
conception dwelling in the one mind, received and reflected 
back completely from the other, so that it could be absolutely 
said that it was the same conception in both? And if we may 
reason analogically on such a subject, are we not much more 
warranted to say, that without supernatural intervention, the re- 
cord of revelation in the page of Scripture, could never have been 
so the image of the Divine truth, as to be rightly called the 
Word of God, and that the hand of the unaided penman could 
never have so transferred the thought of the Revealer to the 
Written record, as that the idea in the Divine mind and in the 
human writing, should have been one and the same? If there be 
any right meaning in the assertion, that when perusing the page 
of Scripture we are holding communion with the mind of God 
and not with man’s, and are dealing with His truth and not with 
the truth of a fellow-creature, there must be something more in 
the page than a merely human and fallible record of a Divine 
revelation, which has been honestly recorded, according to the 
best understanding of it that the writer could possess, and the 
best expression of it which his unaided powers could devise—im- 
perfect as that understanding must ever be, and still more imper- 
fect as must be the expression; the natural and unavoidable defect 
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in his apprehensions of God’s thoughts must have been removed, 
and the impurity of his tongue must have been healed: and both 
in power of conception and in power of expression, he must have 
been miraculously sustained and moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Along then with, and over and above, a supernatural presenta- 
tion of truth to the mind of the prophet by God, we believe that 
there is evidence at hand sufficient to justify us in asserting that 
there is a supernatural inspiration from God, enabling the prophet, 
unerringly and without defect, to transfer the revelation given 
him, and in the state and integrity in which it was given him, 
to the written page; so that thus it shall be, in so far as the 
capacity of human language will allow of it, an adequate image 
and transcript of the Divine mind. And this element, in addi- 
tion to the other, is necessary to make up our idea of an infallible 
book. If it is asked, in what manner this translation and trans- 
ference of the idea from the mind of God in heaven to the 
written page on earth, through the intervention of the inspired 
penmen, was effected, the only and the true answer to be given 
is, that we have gotten into the region of the supernatural, and 
that no natural explanation will there suffice. The only proper 
and legitimate question to be asked, in regard to such a matter, 
is, “ Have we evidence sufficient to establish the fact?” That 
it is miraculous, is enough to satisfy us that we cannot account 
for it on any natural principle, or by any intelligible theory, 
whether mechanical or dynamical, objective or subjective, British 
or foreign, orthodox or neologian. It is known by its results, as 
any miracle is, and not by its cause, which is supernatural : it is 
seen in the effects which it has accomplished in regard to the 
composition of the sacred record ; and in the features, Divine and 
superhuman, which it has impressed upon it; and in the charac- 
ter of infallibility which it has conferred. If we have evidence 
to prove that infallible words were spoken, at certain times, by 
fallible men, or an infallible book written by human pens, we 
have evidence of the presence of a miracle—in the same manner, 
and to be tried by the same rules of proof, as when we read of 
human lips speaking the dead into life, or of human hands open- 
ing the eyes of the blind. No mere ordinary power on the part 
of the sacred penmen, however much disciplined and elevated 
by the teaching of nature or of grace, will account for or explain 
the inspiration of Scripture, unless you cut down the meaning 
of the word to the level of something that is not inspiration at 
all. There are these two features which have been impressed 
upon the page of Scripture by the finger of God, distinguishing 
it from every other book, and springing from its inspiration: i 
the first place, every word that it speaks to mankind, is perfect 
and infallible truth, claiming the implicit faith of the understand- 
ing and heart ; and, in the second place. everv word that it sneaks 
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carries in it absolute and Divine authority, claiming the im- 
plicit submission of the conscience and will. We believe that 
there is evidence to prove the existence of these two remarkable 
features in the Bible; they are seen to exist in no other book ; 
they attach to the compositions or utterances of no other authors ; 
they belong to the words of no other men except the penmen of 
the Scriptures. The words of no other creature are so entitled 
to claim our implicit belief, as to make us in the same manner 
responsible for the faith we give or refuse; the commands of no 
others have such right to claim implicit submission, as to render 
them sinners who withhold their obedience. Is it a miracle, or 
is it not, that there should dwell in the words of these human 
writers such infallible and Divine truth and authority, that all 
other men must be silent when.they speak, and both believe and 
obey when they command, unless they would have their unbelief 
and disobedience counted for sin? It is plain that no mutilated 
theory of inspiration will serve here, or will avail in the least to 
explain these singular features to be found in the sacred volume, 
—of a depth of truth in the words of its human writers, in which, 
and in which alone, man’s understanding, in its doubts and 
weakness, has ever found rest; and of a majesty of authority in 
the commands of their human lips, before which the conscience 
of man, in its strength, has been compelled to bow down. No 
man, although taught in the most perfect manner after the wis- 
dom of this world—no man, even though instructed in a higher 
wisdom, through that teaching which God gives to all His chil- 
dren—has a right to make his utterance the infallible standard 
of truth and falsehood, and of right and wrong, to another ; nor 
will any theory explain the unerring certainty and authority which, 
as we believe, we can prove that the Bible possesses, short of that 
which calls in a supernatural intervention of God in favour of 
its human writers. We are not at this moment arguing the 
point of evidence, or showing how it can be made out that the 
Scriptures have this character impressed upon them; our aim 
is rather to contribute to a right adjustment of the question in 
debate, and to indicate the ground on which the issue between 
the conflicting parties must be joined. LKither we have no in- 
fallible hee of truth, apart from the erring intuitions and 
teachings of our own nature within, or else we have an inspired 
standard, made sure by the supernatural interposition of the 
Spirit, in Scripture. Either we have no supreme and unappeal- 
able authority to form the rule for our obedience, apart from 
the still small voice of conscience in the breast, or else we have 
a divine canon in the Word of God, embodied there through the 
miraculous inspiration vouchsafed to its authors. We believe 
that this latter alternative is the true one ; and we cannot, with- 
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out better evidence than has been as yet offered, accept of those 
defective theories of inspiration which would evacuate the Bible 
of its supernatural, and so of its infallible, character. 
The side from which the recent theology of Germany has re- 
arded this question of inspiration, has been determined, to a 
iss extent, by the influence of Schleiermacher and his school. 
Their stand-point has been exclusively a subjective one. With 
Schleiermacher, the record of the New Testament (for he 
ignored and rejected the Old) is the product of the Christian 
consciousness of its authors—a transcript of their religious life 
and impressions—differing in nothing from the religious author- 
ship of men in our own day, except in the single point that the 
penmen of the sacred volume stood nearer to Christ, from whose 
person the magic influences of spiritual life emanated, and might 
consequently be regarded as men riper in heavenly wisdom, and 
more advanced in spiritual feeling, than others who have followed 
them in the Chureh of Christ. As one star differs from another, 
in the firmament of the Church, in respect of glory, so might 
apostles differ from ordinary and modern Christians in regard to 
their Christian standing; but their knowledge and faith, and 
the transcript and record of these in the New Testament, dif- 
fered in nothing really from those of ordinary believers, being 
alike due to the gracious illumination from gn high, common to 
both, and not peculiar to the former. Such a theory of inspira- 
tion, of course, made no exclusion of error, more or less, in the 
record of the New Testament, any greater than ordinary Chris- 
tians now are secured from error in their speech or writings. 
And this theory has, with more or less of a dominant control, 
presided over the theology of Germany, in connection with the 
controversy about inspiration, to the present time. Whatever im- 
provements or modifications in the views of their master, tending 
towards a stricter orthodoxy, have been favoured by Neander, 
Nitzsch, Tholuck, and others, in their doctrines of inspiration, 
they have left untouched the fundamental position of his theory— 
the Lvdo¢ =pairov which infects his system. With them all, inspira- 
tion, in the case of prophets and apostles, is nothing but the result 
of the gracious and oniadion influences which quicken and 
maintain the Christian life of the Church of Christ in common, 
and are peculiar to no chosen few; and the products of inspiration 
in the sacred page may exhibit a higher spiritual wisdom and 4 
deeper religious feeling than the Christian authorship of other 
religious men, but are not elevated above the risk or possibility 
of error by any influence different from that which keeps the lips 
of a good man now from lying, or his writings from destroying 
falsehood. It depends very much upon the personal beliefs of 
the critic, and the more or less of license which he gives to his 
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criticism, how many or how few, how important or unimportant, 
may be the errors in the sacred page which the fundamental 
canon of this school of inspiration may permit him to discover. 
The liberty which Strauss finds himself justified in taking with 
the Gospel narratives, a his doctrine of inspiration, may 
appear to Neander and Tholuck identical with wantonness, and 
lis criticism to be no criticism, but rather reckless and des- 
tructive tampering with Scripture; and yet, if their theories of 
the authority of the Bible be compared, it will be found that 
they differ, not in principle, but “a in degree; and that this 
difference is manifested, in respect to the occurrence of errors in 
the sacred page, only by an acknowledgment respectively of the 
more or the fewer. With true love and real admiration for them 
as Christian divines, we cannot regard, except with profound 
sorrow, the adoption of these views by such men. 

It was impossible to think that the discussion of this question 
among ourselves could remain uninfected by such views. The 
older theory of a partial inspiration,—older at least as regards 
native theologians,—the theory advocated by such men as Dr 
Hill, Dr Dick, Bishop Wilson, Dr Henderson, and others, and 
which we take leave to say we never understood, and cannot 
understand to this hour,—the theory of different degrees of inspir- 
ation in different portions of Scripture, has latterly almost passed 
away. The attempt made by it to parcel out the supernatural 
into different degrees and kinds, and to assign to some passages 
of the Bible their thirty per cent. of miraculous inspiration, and 
to others their sixty, and to others their hundred, was so gratui- 
tous and unintelligible an hypothesis, that it could not stand 
before the more searching inguiry which more earnest feelings, 
as to its claims and authority, directed towards the fundamental 
principles of Scripture infallibility. Another form has been 
given in this country to the doctrine of inspiration, and one that 
by its features and image betrays its birth and parentage. To 
Coleridge we are indebted more than perhaps to any other for the 
prevalence of these views; both his philosophy and his theology 
were, to a large extent, not indigenous but foreign; and no one 
can read especially his views of inspiration, as given in the 
“Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” without feeling that for all 
that is peculiar or essential to them he was indebted to Germany. 
Unlike to Schleiermacher, Coleridge admits the existence of re- 
relation in the strict and proper meaning of the word,—“ in the 
sense of information miraculously communicated by voice or 
vision;” but he restricts this revelation to only a very limited 
portion of the sacred volume,—to “ the law and the prophets, no 
jot or tittle of which can pass away.” And with regard to the 
remaining and much larger portions of the Bible, he follows in 
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the footsteps of his continental predecessor, and regards them as 
the product of that “ grace and communion with the Spirit which 
the Church, under all circumstances, and every regenerate mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ, is permitted to hope and instructed 
to pray for;’—+there being between them and other authorship 
no “ greater difference of degree than the experience of the Chris- 
tian world, grounded on and growing with the comparison of 
these Scriptures with other works holden in honour by the 
churches, has established.” ' 

In thus breaking down the primary and fundamental distinc- 
tion between inspired and uninspired writings, and relegating 
them all alike to the same common source of those gracious in- 
fluences of the Spirit, which are shared by all Christian men, 
Coleridge has been followed by a not unimportant school of 
thinkers in this country, some of them professed theologians, 
others of them belonging rather to the class of speculative and 
philosophical inquirers. In Mr Morell, whose “ philosophy of 
religion” is closely, if not slavishly, moulded upon the German 
school, we find a zealous advocate of these views. Retaining the 
name of inspiration, he denies the reality of, in the sense of a su- 
pernatural endowment, qualifying and enabling a man to record 
with unerring accuracy the revelation that has been given to him 
by God. “ Instead,” says he, “of maintaining a strained verbal 
theory of inspiration, which fails of the very purpose for which 
it was constructed, how much more consistent is it to look upon 
the word as the natural and spontaneous expression of that divine 
life which the inspired apostle received immediately from God!” 
“Inspiration, we repeat, depends on the manner, form, and ac- 
curacy of a man’s religious intuitions. When these are of 
that extraordinary character which appeared in the men who 
lived with Christ on earth, and received a double portion of His 
Spirit as apostles and martyrs for the truth, then we see the un- 
custiendile evidence of a real inspiration; and the writings ema- 
nating from such men, when acknowledged by the universal 
Church, become essentially canonical, as being valid exhibitions 
of apostolical Christianity in its spirit and its power.” “Let there, 
by a due purification of the moral nature, a perfect harmony ot 
the spiritual being with the mind of God, a removal of all in- 
ward disturbances from the heart, and what is to prevent or dis- 
turb this immediate intuition of Divine things? And what do 
we require in inspiration more than this, or what can more cer- 
tainly assure us of its heavenly origin?”* It is no wonder that 
Mr Maurice, with his profound admiration of Coleridge, and the 
strong subjective tendencies of his own views, should be found a 


* Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, pp. 94, 95. 
? Philosophy of Religion, pp. 158, 176-186. 
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faithful witness for the same doctrines, and that the powerful 
mystical element in his mind, so curiously akin to quakerism, 
which makes him repugnant of dogmatic truth, and has led to 
his theological tenets being held by him almost in a state of 
solution, should propel him towards the theory of an inward 
light, rather than an objective revelation as the source of the in- 
spired word. In his chapter upon inspiration, forming one of 
his “ Theological Essays,” he tells us that we “ must for ego the 
demand which we make on the consciences of the young, “when 
we compel them to say, that they regard the inspiration of the 
Bible as generically unlike that which God bestows on His chil- 
dren in this day;” and he strongly repudiates and condemns “ the 
course which our modern evangelical school, renouncing the 
maxims of their forefathers, were inclined to recommend, —_the 
course of setting up the Bible as a book which encloses all that 
may lawfully be called inspiration,”’—on the ground, as he 
argues, that the doing so amounts to a virtual denial that the 
same Spirit which inspired the Scriptures, dwells, in any sense, 
by His gracious influence in the hearts of all God’s children. 
But, perhaps, these views have been most distinctly, and with- 
out reserve, developed, and as we must plainly confess, consistently 
carried out, in the recent work of Mr Macnaught, entitled, “The 
Doctrine of Inspiration.” The author is, as he tells us, an ad- 
mirer and disciple of Mr Maurice, to whom he makes liberal 
acknowledgement for the pleasure and profit he has received 
from his Theological Essays, and especially the chapter upon in- 
spiration. Were it not fora becoming modesty, which sits grace- 
fully on the disciple, and a diffidence to implicate his master in the 
responsibility of the doctrines advocated in his work, he would 
“fain express his belief, that the tenets set forth are, to a great 
extent, in accordance with Mr Maurice’s view S, as only too briefly 
stated in the well known Theological Essays.” And what is the 
doctrine for which Mr Maurice’s favourable regard is - modestly 
invoked as coincident, to a large extent, with his own? After an 
inquiry into the true meaning ‘of the term inspiration, as it is em- 
ployed throughout the books of Scripture, Mr Macnaught sums 
up the results thus:—“This which we have written seems to us 
to be the Bible’s own teaching on the subject of inspiration, 
namely, that every thing good in any book, person, or thing, is 
inspired, and that the value of any inspired book must be de- 
cided by the extent of its inspiration, and the importance of the 
truths which it well (or inspiredly) teaches. Milton, and Shak- 
speare, and Bacon, and Canticles, and the Apocalypse, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the ‘eighth chapter to the Romans, 
are, in our estimation, all inspired; but which of them is the 
1 Theological Essays, p. 335-345. 
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most valuable inspired document, or whether the Bible, as a 
whole, is not incomparably more precious than any other book, 
these are questions that must be decided by examining the ob- 
servable character and tendency of each book, and the beneficial 
effect that history may show that each has produced.” “ Thus, 
after a careful examination of the Scriptures, and after noticing 
the usage of Christendom, we conclude, that although there has 
for many centuries existed a false and superstitious opinion in 
favour of inspirational infallibility, yet there is still recognised 
and admitted the ancient Scriptural, and only true idea of in- 
spiration, according to which the term signifies that action of the 
Divine Spirit by which, apart from any idea of infallibility, all 
that is good in man, beast, or matter, is orginated and sustained.” 
And, in accordance with a definition so unexpected and compre- 
hensive, our author, in the course of his work, does not fail to 
give us novel and oe illustrations of a Divine inspiration 
residing in and exhibited by creatures, whether rational or irra- 


tional, by animal and vegetable life, by matter, organic or inor- 
ganic; and he at least, has no difficulty in finding, not only books, 
but inspired “ books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.” There is a true inspiration in “ the instinct 
of the owl :” it is heard in the rushing of “the wind;” it is seen 
in “the springing of a blade of grass;” it murmurs in “the 


streams that flow among the hills;” “ the hinds of the field calve” 
by inspiration. And as there is no evidence that there is sucha 
thing as infallibility attaching to these phenomena—so argues Mr 
Macnaught, and he has much confidence in his argument—there 
is no such thing as infallibility attaching to the writings of pro- 
phets and evangelists; and hence a considerable portion of his 
work is occupied by the attempt to show that, to a very large 
extent, the Bible ought not to be believed. 

Now, in all seriousness, we say that we do not think Mr 
Maurice is entitled to disown his admiring and teachable disciple, 
or to protest against his conclusions. These conclusions are 
fairly enough to be deduced from the theory which Mr Maurice 
himself maintains, and are implicitly involved in the principle of 
it. The defenders of the doctrine of an infzllible Bible draw a 
circle around the supernatural influence of the Spirit of God in 
inspiration, and say, that within that circle all is infallible because 
it is supernatural. In the writings of Scripture we see the re- 
sult, not of the ordinary operation and power of the Holy 
Spirit, but of the extraordinary and miraculous ; and therefore 
we see in these writings what we see in no other infallible truth 
and Divine authority. But beyond that circle there are 

y ) : 
other operations of the Spirit of God to be witnessed, not mura- 


Doctrine of Inspiration, p. 192-196. 
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culous, and not supernatural, but special or ordinary. There are 
His special operations in the department of grace, such as the gra- 
cious renewal, and spiritual quickening, and saving illumination, 
of asinner’s soul; and there are His ordinary operations in the 
department of nature, such as the sustaining, upholding, and or- 
dering the movements of life, and the actions of all His creatures. 
We do not say that the special influences of the Spirit in grace 
endow the renewed man with infallibility because the Bible has 
not said so, but the opposite, and because the Spirit was given in 
His special influences, not to make a man infallible, but to save 
him. We do not say that the ordinary influences of the Spirit 
in nature endow the unrenewed man with infallibility, because 
the Bible has not said so, and experience teaches the opposite, and 
because the Spirit operates in His natural influences, net to 
make all men infallible, but to sustain their actions and life. But 
we do say, that the supernatural influences of the Spirit, unlike 
the natural or special, endow a man with infallibility, because we 
believe the Bible has said so, and our experience of the Bible 
confirms it; and because we are taught that the Spirit operates, 
in the supernatural department of His power, for the very pur- 
of making and qualifying an erring man to record the reve- 
ation given to him without error. It is a mistake, which lies at 
the foundation of most of the misapprehensions and fallacies in 
this controversy about inspiration, to confound and identify the 
supernatural influences of the Spirit of God with either His spe- 
cial influences in grace or His ordinary influences in nature, and 
to think that the effects or results are alike. Mr Maurice has 
done the first of these, when, in his Theological Essays, he holds 
that the effects of the Spirit in grace are the same with those in 
inspiration, and that, as the one does not imply the infallibility of 
the Christian man, so the other does not imply the infallibility of 
the inspired man. Mr Macnaught has done no more than carry 
out the principle of identifying the operations of the Spirit, in all 
the departments of His power, one step farther, and a step fairly 
and legitimately involved in the principle. He has identified the 
operations of the Spirit, in the supernatural province of His active 
power, with the operations of the same Spirit in nature; and em- 
ploying the same line of argument as Mr Maurice, he maintains 
that their effects are alike, and that the inspiration of an owl or 
blade of grass is the same as the inspiration of apostles and 
apostolic men. Why stop short where the master chooses to stop, 
and not advance fo toe: with the more explicit and adventurous 
disciple? Why say that the gracious influences of the Spirit, in 
the heart of the Christian man, are identical with the supernatu- 
ral influences of the Spirit in the inspired mah, and not upon the 
same principle, and with as good reason, say that the natural in- 
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fluences of the Spirit, in sustaining the life of the lowest living 
thing upon this earth, are the same with the inspiration of Isaiah 
or Paul? Mr Macnaught makes this latter statement, and upon 
just as good ground of Scripture and reason as those on which 
Mr Maurice makes the former. If we would successfully rid 
our feet from the snare of such a fallacy—if we would save the 
doctrine of inspiration from the inroad of a principle which, in 
its legitimate results, would rob it of all value—if we would 
rescue the Bible from that “higher criticism,” of which we have 
so many lamentable examples in the work of Mr Macnaught, 
which finds, or fancies, an error in every page, and yet has no 
standard by which to determine what in the Bible is the word of 
God, and what not, we must draw, between the supernatural and 
the natural operations of the Spirit, a line so deep and broad that, 
to borrow the language of one who was no bibliolater, “ the 
pretended overleaping of it would constitute imposture or betray 
insanity.” ? 

We see nothing against all this in the appeal made, both by 
Mr Maurice* and Mr Macnaught, to the occasional use of the 
term inspired, in a secondary and inferior sense in popular or de- 
votional theology, as equivalent to the possession of the gracious 
illumination of the Spirit vouchsafed to Christian men. The 
question, surely, is not whether the word may, in a figurative or 
inferior sense, be so employed, but rather whether it is not 
employed in its primary and supernatural sense, when the Bible 
speaks of itself being inspired; and above all, whether the 
thing, as defined or described in Scripture, be not truly superna- 
tural. If such an argument avail, we must at once number 
with the goodly company of the prophets and apostles, all the 
men of genius in the world upon whom their fond or foolish 
admirers have lavished the epithet. We see as little value in the 
objection that the orthodox doctrine, which looks upon the Bible 
as the product of a supernatural, and not a natural or gracious 
influence put forth upon the souls of the writers, interposes be- 
tween its page and the wants, and feelings, and common sympa- 
thies of men, an impassable gulf of separation; that if the 


1 Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, p. 94. 

2“ On the fifth Sunday after Easter, we ask ‘Him from whom all good 
things do come, that, by His holy inspiration, we may think those things that be 
good, and by His merciful guiding may perform the same.’ Every Sunday 
morning, and on every festival day, we ask, in our communion service, that ‘the 
thoughts of our hearts may be cleansed by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, so 
that we may perfectly love God, and worthily magnify His name.’ These are 
petitions which concern not a few specially religious men, or some illuminated 
teachers, but the whole flock ; to say the least, all the miscellaneous people who 
are gathered together a particular congregation. Are we paltering with 
words in a double sense? When we speak of inspiration, do we mean inspira- 
tion? ”—Maurice’s THroLocicaL Essays, p. 322. 
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inspiration of evangelists and apostles be not the same as the 
so-called inspiration of Christian men, there can be no fellow- 
ship or communion between the experience, and thoughts, and 
religious life of the two parties; and that the views of modern 
evangelicals as to the infallibility of Scripture make it, to use the 
language of Mr Maurice, “the work of a different Spirit from 
that which is reproving and comforting the sinner” at the pre- 
sent hour.' It is enough in answer to such an objection, to reply, 
that though there be “diversities of gifts,” there is the “same 
Spirit” in both; that the prophetic endowment given to inspired 
men did not unmake them as men, or change them as Chris- 
tians ; that the supernatural qualifications, whatever these might 
be, which it was necessary for them to possess, in order that they 
might truly and infallibly record the revelation granted to them, 
was given in addition to, and not to the destruction or abatement 
of, any one faculty or feeling which belonged to them as sinners, 
exercised by the same temptations, touched by the same sorrows, 
saved by the same faith, versant in the same religious experience, 
rejoicing in the same hopes, as other believers ; and that, pos- 
sessed of the same human nature, whether in sin or in salvation, 
as others, and animated by the Spirit which, in His gracious in- 
fluences, animates all the children of God, there was nothing in 
their gifts of prophecy or inspiration to forbid them to meet 
with all, and sympathise with all as brethren. Nothing but a 
mistaken and inadequate view of what is meant by the inspiration 
for which we contend, could give cause for such an objection. 
We do not, indeed, pretend to explain in what respects the su- 
pernatural gifts of the one Spirit, in inspired men, differed from 
the special or common gifts of the same Spirit in Christians, or in 
all, except by pointing to their seen effects. There is a difficulty, 
or perhaps there is an impossibility, in defining the difference 
between the supernatural and the gracious, and between each of 
these and the common operations of the Spirit, in any other way 


“Tn solitary chambers, among bed-ridden sufferers, the words of these good 
men have still a living voice. The Bible is read there truly as an inspired book, 
—as a book which does not stand aloof from human life, but meets it,—which 
proves itself not to be the work of a different Spirit from that which is reproving 
and comforting the sinner, but of the same. It is quite of infinite importance, 
that the confidence with which these humble students read should not be set at 
nought, and contradicted by decisions and conclusions of ours. It is absolutely 
necessary that we should be able to say that they are not practising a delusion 
upon themselves—that they are not amiable enthusiasts—that they are believing 
atruth and acting upon it. But we cannot say this if we must adopt the for- 
mulas which some people would force upon us. Either we must set at nought 
the faith of those who have clung to the Bible, and found a meaning in it when 
the doctors could not interpret it, or we must forego the demand which we 
make on the consciences of young men, when we compel them to say that they 
regard the inspiration of the Bible as generically unlike that which God bestows 
on His children in this day.”—Mavurice’s THEOLOGIcaL Essays, p. 334. 
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than by looking to their known results. There is a difficulty 
here, just because we are dealing with the supernatural. The 
multitude of definitions which have been offered of a miracle, 
and all of them, perhaps, unsatisfactory and inadequate, demon- 
strate the difficulty. But, after all, it is only a speculative and 
not a practical one. So long as we can, with ease and certainty, 
sractically distinguish between the supernatural and the natural 
. their known results, we need not disturb ourselves over much, 
because we find it hard to define what a miracle is, and ade- 
quately to give it a logical habitation and name in the world of 
abstract speculation. For ourselves, we are contented with the 
time-honoured doctrine of the Church, that the operations of the 
Spirit of God are to be separated into the three great divisions 
of His supernatural, in the department of inspiration and miracle; 
of His special or extraordinary, in the department of grace; and 
of His common or ordinary, in the department of nature. We 
van vindicate such a classification upon the grounds of Scripture 
and reason, brought to bear upon the known and observed effects 
of the Spirit’s working in each of these provinces, even although 
we may not be able, to our own satisfaction, to frame such a defi- 
nition of the supernatural in itself, as would logically discrimin- 
ate between it and the phenomena either of grace or nature. If 
we did fail in our definition, we should ascribe the failure to the 
very nature of the thing to be defined, which cannot be under- 
stood or explained upon natural principles, because it is super- 
natural, and not to the absence of any real distinction between it 
and the non-supernatural, or to any difficulty in recognising and 
establishing that distinction by their seen and opposite ettects. 
Looking to their known and acknowledged results, we can surely 
easily say this is of nature, this other of grace, and this other 
belongs to the province of the supernatural. These ancient 
distinctions—deep and well laid in the truth of the things, which 
theologians of every class have long recognised—are not to be 
done away by the petty play upon words, or those shifting of 
terms, by which Mr Maurice or Mr Macnaught would seek to 
confound them—making the inspiration of John the apostle in 
Patmos the same as that of John Bunyan in Bedford Jail; or, 
worse still, making the inspiration of Paul, in the third heavens, 
the same as the “ inspiration of the owl” in the chimney top. We 
recommend to such reasoners the description of a miracle, given 
by Butler in his admirable chapter on “The supposed presump- 
tion against miracles.” With the usual caution of wisdom which 
so eminently characterizes him, he does not attempt to give any 
logical definition of a miracle, but tells us that, in its very notion, 
it is relative to a course of things, and implies somewhat difer- 
ent from it as being so. Now, we have “a course” of things n 
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nature, in which the Spirit of God, by His common and univer- 
sal influences, upholds the life and animates the actions of all 
men and all creatures; and a miracle is “somewhat different” 
from this. We have again, and distinguished from the first, a 
second “ course ” of things in grace, in which the Spirit of God, 
by His special and extraordinary influences, upholds the spiritual 
life and animates the spiritual actions, not of all creatures, or 
even of all men, but of a special class of men, even of Christians ; 
and a miracle is also “ somewhat different” from this. There is 
acourse of things in the wide department of universal nature, 
and also in the narrower department of special grace; and the su- 
pernatural is somewhat different from the latter, as well as from 
the former. Inspiration, as a supernatural work of the Spirit, 
may not lawfully or philosophically be confounded with either. 
Let not any one suppose that in this controversy as to inspira- 
tion, our disputes are about no more than the meaning of the 
word; and that, in contending so keenly for a supernatural or in- 
fallible inspiration, rather than for one not supernatural, we are 
fighting about a straw. We differ, indeed, about the meaning 
ot words; but the difference goes a great deal deeper. We 
cannot be contented to take the inspiration of such a man as 
John Bunyan, or Richard Baxter, or Robert Leighton, if, con- 
strained by the fashionable nomenclature of theology, we must 
so call it; nor the transcript of their religious consciousness 
and experience written down in the Pilgrim’s Progress, or the 
Saint’s Rest, or the Commentary on Peter, and put them on 
the same level with the inspiration and the writings of the man 
who was alone with God in the Mount, or that other man who 
met the Lord on the road to Damascus, and could say of the Gos- 
pel that he preached and recorded, “TI neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ :” 
“if any man think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him 
acknowledge that the things that I write unto you are the com- 
mandments of the Lord.” We do not yield up the doctrine of 
the necessity of the inward teaching of the Spirit of God, to 
enable any man to understand and receive the outward word ; 
we do not undervalue the importance of the illumination within, 
which must meet with the light shining from without, before a 
man can be taught savingly and to profit. But we will not 
consent to accept of this in place of that mysterious gift which 
rested on prophet, and evangelist, and apostle, making them in- 
fallibly to tell to mankind the revelation which God had given 
to themselves, just because the grace within that is sufficient to 
save his own soul, is not the grace that is sufficient to enable 
an erring man to proclaim and record without error the Gospel 
that is to be for salvation to others, and to clothe the words that 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LIII. Q 
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he speaks or writes with absolute authority and infallible truth, 
There is no certain security against error, even to himself, in that 
inward illumination which is given to a Christian man to enable 
him to savingly understand the truth, beyond this, that to what- 
ever extent he may err in his apprehension or belief of Divine 
things, he will be kept from erring so far or fatally as completely 
to fall away. Still less is there a security against error to others, 
when, from his own inward light, he proceeds to tell them of 
Divine truth, or to write it down for their instruction ; such in- 
ward light being, in its nature and in its effects, toto calo different 
from that supernatural power which rested upon prophet and 
apostle, when they spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. In that theory of inspiration which confounds or 
identifies it with the gracious illumination given to the Christian 
for his own soul’s teaching, there is embodied no principle what- 
ever that can help us to discriminate between what in inspired 
Scripture is of God, and what is of man,—no guiding light to 
instruct us as to what portion of the text partakes in the infalli- 
bility of the former, and what in the defects of the latter,— 
nothing to indicate what is due to the Divine element, and so 
counted sacred, and what to the human element, and so reckoned 
common or unclean. The many but wholly abortive attempts 
made by its adherents to run a line of demarcation through the 
page of Scripture, so as to mark off what in it is absolutely 
Divine and pertect, from what is human and partially defective, 
demonstrate this. The distinction, sometimes formally made, at 
other times insinuated, between its doctrines and its facts, as if 
the former were infallibly true, while the latter might be wholly 
or partially erroneous, is a distinction which overlooks the truth, 
that the Bible is an organic whole, in which they cannot be 
separated, and in which its doctrines are always facts, and its 
facts always doctrines. The distinction, so often taken by others 
of the impugners of inspiration, between the letter and the spirit 
of the Bible, as if it could be false in the one and true in the 
other, is a distinction with as little foundation and to as little 
purpose; and is moreover so accommodating and intangible as 
to leave it very much to be determined by the personal likings 
or dislikings of the critic, or by the character of that school ot 
criticism to which he may accidentally belong, how much he 
will accept in the Bible because the Word of God, and how 
little of it because the word of man. Such a theory of inspira- 
tion has in itself no clue to guide a man, so that in the Bible 
he shall prove all things, and hold fast only that which is good. 
But worse than this. Even were there no perils in the search, 
and no uncertainty in the result,—were a man, in seeking in the 
Bible for what is the Word of the Most High, at all times 
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assured of at last finding the truth and escaping the error, still 
the very search, conducted in such a manner and on such prin- 
ciples, must necessarily generate a feeling the very opposite of the 
faith of the true Christian. What is the spirit and attitude of 
the man who comes to the Bible, believing that it is partly of God 
and partly of man,—that it is his duty to sift and decide between 
the two, and to examine and declare what he shall receive as 
true, and what reject as untrue,—as compared with the spirit and 
attitude of him who knows that the Bible is all and in every 
part the Word of God, and that it is his duty to receive it upon 
the authority and testimony of his God? Even were the result 
as to the doctrines accepted in both cases the same,—even were 
it the very same confession of faith that was in the end honestly 
arrived at by both parties; yet in the one case you have the 
spirit of a man who has searched amid error, and laid hold on 
truth for himself, and believes it, not because he has gotten it 
from God, but because he has found it out without His assistance, 
—who receives the doctrines he most surely holds, not because 
they came to him from Heaven, but because he lighted upon 
them through his own discernment,—and who sits in judgment 
upon the Bible, and believes its words, not because they have 
been spoken by Jehovah, and not as an homage to Jehovah’s 
veracity, but because they recommend themselves to his own 
feelings and convictions, and in acknowledgment of his own dis- 
covery of them as true. In the other case, we have the feeling 
of a man whose soul is silent, because he hears God speaking, 
and speaking to him,—who receives the doctrines of the Bible, not 
because he has discovered their truth for himself, but lecause it is 
the Word of God,—whose faith in it is an homage, not to his own 
powers of judgment or discrimination in deciding between the 
truth and the falsehood, but to the authority and testimony of 
the Most High,—and whose attitude is not that of one who sits in 
judgment upon the Bible, but of one rather who sits at the feet of 
Him who has revealed it. It is not difficult to say in which of 
these two parties are best made manifest the faith of the believer 
and the feelings of the child of God. We do not hesitate to 
take up the gauntlet which Coleridge has vauntingly thrown 
down. We believe that it is better to say the Bible is true 
because we have found it to be the Word of God, than to say the 
Bible is the Word of God because we have found it to be true. 


" “Ts it safer for the individual, and more conducive to the interests of the 
Church of Christ in its twofold character of pastoral and militant, to conclude 
thus,— The Bible is the Word of God, and therefore true, holy, and in all parts 
unquestionable ; or thus, The Bible, in reference to its declared ends and pur- 
poses, is true and holy, and for all who seek truth with an humble spirit, an 
unquestionable guide; and therefore it is the Word of God ?”— Confession of an 
Inquiring Spirit, p. 73. 
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And different and wholly opposite as are the feelings and 
spirit in which in the two cases the truth is searched out, so 
also will be the effects of it when found and believed. It may 
be the very same truth, in so far as regards its substance and 
contents, which the two men have arrived at by such different 
routes. But, in the one instance, it is his own truth, which he 
has discovered for himself, and which he holds fast because it is 
his discovery, but which embodies no Divine certainty to satisfy 
the understanding, and no Divine authority to lay under respon- 
sibility the conscience,—which has, in fact, no other title to be 
believed than any other truth which he himself has found out, 
and no other right to submission than all truth may claim. In 
the other instance, it is not his truth, but the truth of God which 
he has received from on high, and believes because he has so 
received it,—which he does not hold, but which holds him; and 
which, because it is God’s, given by Him and resting on His tes- 
timony, has in it infallible certainty to be the warrant for his faith, 
and supreme authority to be the law commanding his obedience. 
In the two cases it may be the same doctrine believed; but it is 
believed on very different grounds, and to very opposite effects. 

In dealing, then, with this subject, we feel it to be of vital im- 
portance that the shortcomings of those incomplete theories of 
inspiration which are now abroad in the Church should not be 
palmed upon us in disguise, to the exclusion of the plenary doc- 
trine of a supernatural revelation, supernaturally inspired. In 
maintaining the highest and strictest views of the Scriptures, we 
have no occasion to undervalue or deny the use of reason, or re- 
ligious intuition, or spiritual insight, or by whatever other name 
the inward revealer may be called, in its search after truth; we 
are not called upon to estimate the extent or value of its dis- 
coveries in Divine things; and we need have no jealousy of these 
discoveries, provided they are not put in the place and advocated 
to the exclusion of a supernatural revelation given us by God. 
In the same way, we have no interest to deny the importance of 
that gracious illumination by the Spirit, which is the common 
teaching of all Christians in order to lead them into the truth; 
and we have no call to look upon with suspicion or unduly to 
limit the amount of the teaching, and the products of the illum 
nation, of this secret Inspirer of the believer, provided these are 
not made to exclude the doctrine of the true and supernatural 
inspiration of the chosen men who wrote the Bible. ‘There may 
be, and is, a discovery by reason of God, and the things of God, 
within certain limits; but over and above that, there is a proper 
and supernatural revelation from Him. There may be, and is, 4 
teaching of the Spirit in the mind of every Christian, the products 
of which may be seen in the Christian authorship of the Church; 
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but over and above that, there are the supernatural gifts of the 
same Spirit, to enable selected men infallibly to record His word. 
And it is impossible to deny the orthodox doctrine of the twofold 
element, of a supernatural revelation and a supernatural inspira- 
tion, that makes up an infallible Bible, except in one or other 
of two ways: either by saying that the thing is impossible, or 
that its existence has not been proved. With those who hold 
that the thing is impossible,—that 1s to say, with the deniers of the 
supernatural in any shape or circumstances,—we have at present 
nothing to do. ‘To those who say that it has not been proved, 
the defenders of infallibility are willing to submit the evidence 
of its existence. 

We must say a word or two on the subject of this evidence be- 
fore we close, not in the way of giving even the slenderest outline 
of it, which in our space would be impossible, but rather with a view 
of indicating our views as to the kind of proof relevant and suf- 
ficient to establish a supernatural inspiration. 

If the distinction which has been prominently kept in view dur- 
ing all our previous remarks be a sound one—the distinction be- 
tween a supernatural revelation and a supernatural inspiration— 
it is plain that the question of evidence is not the same in regard 
toeach. We may have a revelation without an inspiration, and 
proof of the one without any proof of the other. Properly speak- 
ing, the defenders of inspiration, plenary and infallible, are en- 
titled to take for granted, as a thing proved, or admitted by those 
with whom they differ on the point of inspiration, that a super- 
natural communication from God has been made. The fact of 
a revelation from Heaven is the point from which the controversy 
as to a plenary or partial inspiration must start, and from which 
the evidence in favour of infallibility must begin. If, in any 
theory as to the authority of the Bible, this fact is expressly or 
implicitly denied, the controversy becomes a more general one, 
belonging not to the defenders of infallibility peculiarly, but to 
Christian apologists at large, and must be so dealt with. But 
the question for the advocates of inspiration is this, —Is the Bible, 
which on both sides it is admitted contains a revelation from God, 
a human record of it, or a Divine record of it,—a composition 
written by the unaided powers of its penmen, or by those pen- 
men, with the help of the inward illumination of the Spirit com- 
mon to Christians,—or, finally, by the writers under the super- 
natural and infallible influence of the Holy Ghost? This is 
plainly a question of fact, which must be dealt with as other 
matters of fact which come up in controversy. No doubt the 
simple consideration, that the Bible contains a revelation from 
God, is itself a strong presumption in favour of the conclusion 


bd . . S . ° 
that it is inspired and not human,—for this reason, that we know 
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of no communication made by God to any of His creatures, in- 
tended and destined for other parties and all times, that has 
not been transmitted through a supernatural channel, and be- 
cause we cannot conceive how it could reach its destination and 
accomplish its end unless it were so. Still this is no more than a 
presumption, and is not the proper or relevant evidence for in- 
spiration. All that we are entitled to say in regard to it is, that 
God, having for grand and important ends in His spiritual eco- 
nomy performed the first great miracle of revelation, would not, 
according to human likelihood, allow the very object of a reve- 
lation, pointing as it does to all men and time, to be frustrated 
for the want of the second miracle of inspiration, if the latter 
were necessary to the end in view. And further, the fact of a 
supernatural revelation, if admitted by the opponents of infalli- 
bility in the record of it, is itself a sufficient answer, in the way 
of an argumentum ad hominem, to all those many objections to 
inspiration drawn from its supernatural character. But still, we 
repeat, this is not the primary and proper evidence for inspiration. 

It is not difficult to trace, in the theology of the Reformation 
period, and subsequently, a strong tendency on the part of 
many, asa natural enough reaction from the Popish doctrine that 
the infallible authority of the Church is the proper foundation 
for our belief in the canon of Scripture, to make the evidence 
for the Divine and inspired character of the sacred volume to 
rest in the witness which it leaves in the heart of the individual 
believer. In some of the confessions of the early Protestant 
churches, and in the writings of some of the most eminent Pro- 
testant divines, from Calvin downwards, the traces of this doctrine 
are to be found, as if the testimony in the mind of the Christian, 
shining upon him from the sacred page, were sufficient evidence 
ot what was, or was not, inspired and canonical in the record. 
According to Whitaker, in his “ Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura,” 
against Bellarmine, the Scripture is déurécoroz, having its credit 
and proof in itself; and Dr Owen, in his “ Discourses on the 
Divine Original of Scripture,” tells us that the “ self-evidencing 
efficacy” of it is such as, without any other testimony or proof, to 
leave a man in no doubt as to what books, or portions of books, 
are truly Divine, and given by inspiration. Now, we cannot 
help thinking that, in their earnest recoil from the Popish 
principle of the impossibility of any individual having evidence 
of the canonical authority of the Bible, apart from the decree 
of an infallible Church, some of these divines misstated a good 
principle, and gave it work to do which it never was intended 
or fitted to accomplish. They seem to us to have, to some 
extent, confounded the distinction, which it has been our aim 
all along to bring prominently into view, between a supe! 
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natural revelation given by God, and a supernatural inspiration 
effected by Him, and to have mistaken the evidence sufficient 
for the one of them, for that distinct evidence which avails for the 
other. The “ self-evidencing efficacy” of which Dr Owen speaks, 

belongs to the revelation, not to the inspire ation ; it may suffice 
to prove that the Bible contains a communication from God, but 
not to show that the record of it is in all its parts and sentences 

inspired: the Bible is duréseroc, in the sense of embodying a 
message of Divine tr uth, that, by its adaptation to the wants 
and capacities of man’s moral and spiritual being, proves itself 
to be Divine, but not in the sense of showing that the message 
has been written in a book composed under supernatural direc- 
tion. The ultimate ground of certitude which believers have in 
the Scriptures, as embodying a Divine revelation to their souls— 
a communication of saving truth to them—is, no donbt, that in- 
ternal witness in the heart—that secret mark of divinity, which 
no man knoweth but he who has himself received it; but this is 
a very different matter from the question, whether or not that 
revelation has been embodied in a human record, or in a record 
partially divine, or, finally, in a Bible composed under miracu- 
lous and infallible influence from above. The evidence that 
proves the one of these, is not, in our view of it, relevant to 
establish the other. We cannot help thinking that the judgment 
of Richard Baxter is nearer to the truth, when he says, “ lor my 
part, 1 confess I could never boast of any such testimony or 
light of the Spirit (nor reason neither), which, without human 
testimony, would have made me believe that the Book of Canti- 
cles is canonical, and written by Solomon, and the Book of 
Wisdom apocryphal, and written by Philo.” “ Nor could I 
have known all or any historical books, such as Joshua, Judges, 

Ruth, $ Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, ete., to be 
written by Divine i inspiration, but by tradition.” 

From the very nature of the case, the testimony of the in- 
spired men is the proper and only possible evidence in the matter. 
They were cognizant of the fact that God called them up into 
the Mount, and did invest them there with supernatural endow- 
ments, to enable them unerringly to record His revelation given 
to them; and they only were cognizant of it: as witnesses, 
competent by adequate knowledge “and complete veracity, they 
could depone to the fact, and none other could. Inspire ition, from 
its very nature, is one of those “ invisible miracles,” of which 
Butler speaks, that do not, like outward signs and wonders, appeal 
to the external senses, and draw their evidence from the public 
testimony which the eyes of many beholders might render. It 
was a matter between the pr ophet himself and God. There was 
none other with him in that secret presence-chamber of Divine 
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wisdom, where he heard the words of the Eternal spoken to him, 
and received supernatural commission and power infallibly to 
record them; and no testimony but his own could avail to prove 
what was done there, even as no ear but his own heard what 
was spoken. In respect of the kind of evidence that can_pro- 
perly reach and substantiate the truth of it, the fact of inspira- 
tion stands in the very same predicament with the fact of reve- 
lation, or with the fact of the incarnation, the special example of 
“invisible miracles” which Butler gives. When John, in the 
isle that is called Patmos, recorded the communication from God, 
which told him of the things which are, and the things which 
shall be hereafter, there was no human eye but his own present 
to see, and no human ear but his own near to hear, the revela- 
tion granted to him; and the only evidence which the Church 
of Christ has to the fact of such a revelation being then and 
there vouchsafed, is ultimately the witness of John himself, 
the only one who knew the fact or could tell it, and a witness 
sufficient as to the fact, because confirmed by his veracity as a 
man, and his miraculous gifts as an apostle. When Luke re- 
lates the “ invisible miracle” of the miraculous conception and 
incarnation of the Son of God, he speaks of a matter that could 
not be known to himself or to any other from their own know- 
ledge—which did not appeal to the senses of any one, and could 
not be established by merely outward observation ; but which, 
from the very nature of the case, must rest solely upon the testi- 
mony of those to whom God had revealed it, and who, by the 
revelation, were made to know it themselves, and the proper 
witnesses of it to others. And, had the testimony of Luke stood 
alone in Scripture for the mysterious fact to which he depones, 
it would have been enough for the faith of the Church of Christ, 
even although, in this case, it would have been the testimony of 
one whose veracity as a man was not, so far as we have reason 
to believe, additionally confirmed by the display in his person 
of miraculous powers. And so it is in regard to inspiration. 
The evidence proper and sufficient to prove the truth of it is the 
witness of the men whom God inspired. They alone knew when 
and how the supernatural powers were given to them, to qualify 
them for the task to which they were called; and they alone are 
competent, by knowledge of the fact, to testify to it. The only 
question is, was their testimony true? No more than in the 
‘ase of Luke, when the awful fact of the miraculous conception 
of the Son of God was revealed to him—no more than in the 
case of John, when his solitary ear listened to the voice that 
spoke with him in Patmos—no more than in the case of any 
one man to whom a revelation from God was ever granted, were 
there other witnesses at hand, who could hear the words or see 
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the hand that invested the inspired man, in the moment of in- 
spiration, with his prophetic powers to record in the Bible the 
communication made to him in secret. If any one is inclined to 
put the question, How, or by what means, was the prophet satis- 
fied that he was inspired by God, and that the Holy Ghost had 
actually come upon him, to endow him for the work of a Scripture 
writer, and that he was not the victim merely of delusion? the 
only answer that can be given is, that this is one of those secret 
things which, from the nature of the case as supernatural, must 
remain unknown; it was a matter between God and the man 
miraculously clothed upon with the prophetic mantle, and could 
not possibly be explained to us, because it is miraculous. We 
have not been told, because we could not understand, how any 
man was supernaturally filled with the Divine wisdom in the 
case of revelation ; and we have not been told either how any 
man was supernaturally endowed with the Divine power in the 
case of inspiration. We do not know, and have not been told, 
either the process by which Paul heard unspeakable words, or 
the other process by which Paul wrote inspired words, which it 
was as little possible (¢&iv) for him, as a man, to receive as to 
utter. But we do know that it would be to limit God, in a way 
in which the least of His intelligent creatures are not limited, to 
say that He cannot, like them, communicate His thoughts to 
others, and make these other parties certain that the thoughts 
are His: and we know also, that it would be a no less daring 
limitation of the Almighty, to say that He cannot, after the 
communication is given, furnish them with complete assurance 
of His desire, and of their own supernatural ability, to record it. 
Having certain knowledge both of their commission and powers 
as inspired men, the only question is as to the truth of their 
testimony, when they tell us that they are inspired; and this 
point is to be determined by the ordinary principles and methods 
of evidence by which human testimony is judged of. This is 
not a matter peculiar to the question of inspiration, but belongs 
rather to the department of Christian apologetics in general. 
Having the testimony to the point, of men whose competency 
and veracity as witnesses have been established and found un- 
impeachable by the ordinary principles of evidence, we have the 
only proof that, from the nature of the case, is possible, and we 
have the sufficient proof. In addition to this, there may be, in 
certain cases, the further attestation of miracles confirming their 
testimony ; although the endowment of miraculous power is not 
the invariable accompaniment or the primary proof of inspiration.’ 

' Men were often inspired who wrought no miracles; as, for instance, many 


of the prophets under the Old Testament, and John the Baptist under the 
New; so that miraculous powers were not, in the first instance, the proper 
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Whatever, then, was the mysterious character of that trans- 
action which passed between the prophets and God, when He 
summoned and empowered them to “ write all the words” of His 
revelation in a book, and whatever the solemnities that accom- 
panied their investiture with office, and witnessed to their own 
mind the truth of their call, there could, from the very nature 
of the case, be no ground of certainty furnished to other men as 
to the supernatural powers conferred, except from the testimony 
of those who in secret received, or of Him who, unseen, con- 
ferred them. We have in Scripture the testimony of both these 
parties. We have the evidence of the inspired men, who tell us 
expressly that they “ received of the Lord” what they delivered 
unto us; or tell the same thing implicitly when they claim that 
what they wrote and spake should be received with a faith, and 
obeyed with a submission, not due to the words of other men. 
And we have the evidence of the only other party cognizant of the 
inspiration given, and therefore competent to declare the reality 
of it,—we have the evidence of God, who conferred the gift, when 
He speaks through the lips of other men, inspired by Him as 
they were, and taught by revelation both to recognise and declare 
to the world the inspiration of their fellow prophets. The only 
two parties who had knowledge of the transaction are at one, 
and give separate and harmonious evidence to the fact: the wit- 
ness of each writer of Scripture to his own individual inspira- 
tion is strengthened and confirmed by the witness of his fellows, 
when they were enabled by God to see and affirm it also; and 
the numberless references and allusions from one part of Scrip- 
ture to another, so extensively and intimately interwoven with 
the text, embodying, as they almost always do, a recognition of 
its Divine character, constitute the testimony of God—repeating 
ever and anon the personal assertion of the inspired man as to 
the reality of his own supernatural gifts. In this way the evi- 
dence for the inspiration of Scripture is almost indefinitely mul- 
tiplied and augmented ; and the testimony of each single writer 
to his own inspiration is not to be taken and valued singly, but 
as one of many, and part of a whole. 

We really have no patience to deal with the objection, so often 
answered, yet always reproduced, that our putting the argument 
for inspiration, on such grounds of evidence, is in reality reasoning 
in acircle; and that we are assuming the inspiration of the sacred 
penmen in order to prove them to be inspired. We observe that 


evidence of inspiration. In saying this, we do not overlook the fact—and it is 
an important point in the proof—that inspired men, not workers of miracles 
themselves, are yet part and parcel of a miraculous system in that method by 
which God confirmed His revelation to the world, and so indirectly received 
from miracles a confirmation of the truth of their inspiration. 
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Dr Donaldson, one of the latest and most intemperate railers 
against Bibliolatry, has not thought it unworthy of him to set 
off his novelties directed against the Bible with this old objection.’ 
We really can do nothing else, in such a case, than repeat what 
has been so often repeated before, that in proving the inspiration 
of Scripture from the assertions of its writers, we do not take for 
granted that they are inspired men, but only that they are honest 
men, who know what they said, and said it truly;—that the 
exigencies of our argument require nothing more than this as- 
sumption, which we are entitled to make, on the general grounds 
of the Christian evidences; and that we do not want, and do 
not assume, “infallible witnesses to their own infallibility.”. The 
fact of inspiration rests, in respect of its evidence, on precisely 
the same basis as the fact of revelation. We do not require to 
take for granted that the authors of the Bible had a revelation 
given them in order that we may believe their assertion that it 
is revealed; the fact of a revelation from God is no doubt a 
revealed truth; but all that we have to do, in the first instance, 
in order to prove its existence, is to ascertain that the men who 
profess to have received it were honest men, who knew what 
they said, and were entitled to be believed when they tell us 
that they did receive it. In like manner, we do not require to 
take for granted that the penmen of the Bible were inspired men, 
before we can believe their assertion that they were inspired : 
the fact of inspiration is undoubtedly an inspired truth; but all 
that we have to do in the first place, in order to justify our faith 
in their assertions, is to see that they were not inspired men, 
but honest men, who could not be deceived in what they said, 
and who would not deceive others. The fact that the evidence 
of a revelation from God is a truth revealed, does not supersede 
the other fact, that it is a truth that can be proved from other 
evidence apart from revelation; and the consideration, that in- 
spiration is a doctrine asserted and guaranteed by inspiration, does 
not do away the other consideration, that it can be established on 
separate groundsindependentof inspiration. Wetake it for granted 


' Speaking of Mr Lee’s argument for inspiration, Dr Donaldson proceeds :— 
“When he (Mr Lee) says, ‘ We do not, at starting, believe what is contained in 
the Bible, because it is inspired; but having previously established its claims 
to our belief, we are fully entitled to draw our main argument for inspiration 
from its own pages,’ he endeavours to make a distinction without a difference ; 
for he knows very well that the statement of a writer’s belief that he was in- 
spired by God might be erroneous, and yet he might believe so; that his credi- 
bility would not be affected by his unintentional error, whatever occasioned it, 
unless by credibility we mean infallibility, which is the thing to be proved. 
Mr Lee’s argument, when reduced to its elements, is simply this: the sacred 
Writers claim inspiration ; but they were inspired ; therefore they are infallible 
witnesses to their own infallibility.”— Christian Orthodoxy Reconciled with the Con- 
clusions of Modern Biblical Learning. By Joun Witt1am Donarpsoy, D.D. P. 316. 
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that Dr Donaldson, notwithstanding the comprehensiveness of 
his views, and the narrowness of his creed, still believes, and that 
firmly, in a revelation from God, whether it be contained in the 
Book of J: ashar, or in the Bible; and which, in so far forth as 
it is a revelation from God, and not corrupted by intermixture 
of foreign matter,—in so far forth as it is the word of God con- 
tained in the Bible, and not the Bible itself,j—must, in the estima- 
tion of Dr Donaldson, be infallible, as surely as any Bibliolater 
holds the whole Bible to be so. But on what is that belief of his 
founded, if not on the very same principles and grounds of evi- 
dence as those on which rests the fact of inspiration, which he 
declares to be ine: ipable of proof ? ? In laying down the foundation 
of our argument for inspiration, we do not want “ infallible testi- 
monies for the f fact, * any more then for the corr esponding fact of 
revelation; we are contented, in both cases, with those ordinary but 
sure grounds of faith, on which we believe other historical events 
the best accredited and most undoubted. We shall be happy to 
learn that, without “ infallible witnesses to their own infallibility,” 
and upon gr ounds of plain historical evidence, Dr Donaldson be- 
lieves in the inspiration of the Bible with the same confidence 
that he does in his own restoration of the Book of Jashar. 

In thus putting the fact of revelation and the fact of inspiration 
upon the same level in respect of evidence, and resting them 
both, in the first instance, on the grounds of ordinary moral and 
historical proof, we are quite aware that we are renouncing in their 
favour the “ infallible testimony” which Dr Donaldson unfairly 
avers that the argument for infallibility secretly and illegiti- 
mately assumes. Nay, more than this: we are aware that, in 
basing our proof on the ordinary grounds and _ principles of his- 
toric al evidence, we are admitting the theoretical possibility of 
“ unintentional on on the part of the witnesses for inspir- 
ation, when they assert the fact of their own supernatural en- 
dowments and commission by God. But this possibility is no 
more than the possibility which, from their nature, must be long 
to the testimony of fallible beings, and amounts simply to the con- 
cession, that the argument for ‘revelation and inspiration is made 
up of probable and not demonstrative evidence, in the technical 
sense of these words. That a man could be subject to “ unin- 
tentional error” as to the fact of his receiving or not receiving a 
communication from God, is possible, not more, but less, than that 
he could be so as to his receiving, a moment before, an important 
oral communication from a fellow-creature, i in the words familiar 
to his ear of his most intimate acquaintance. That a man could 
deceive himself, as to recording or not recording the communica- 
tion given from God, is a possibility not more, ‘but less, likely to 
occur, than that he could do so as to whether or not, an hour 
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ago, he sat down and wrote the words that now lie before him, as 
the record of the communication of his nearest friend. The possi-~ 
bility stands upon very much the same level, in point of evidence, 
as the possibility that no man in the world heuer whether or not 
Dr Donaldson has addressed to it a lengthened book, misnamed 
“Christian Orthodoxy,” although some few have actually read 
it; and that his printer does not know whether or not he trans- 
ferred the manuscript thoughts to the printed pages, although it 
got him much labour and ‘Tittle wisdom to do so. As a matter 
of historical fact, the questions of a revelation or an inspiration 
being given or not from God, belong, from their nature, to the 
department of probable not demented evidence, vestlieny former 
admitting of degrees of certainty which the latter ; not; and 
they stand, in this r respect, on the same footing as our belief 
in any truth that rests on testimony, and any historical fact, the 
most familiar and certainly believed. Such probability, to use 
utler’s expression, is the guide of life, and must be so. But 
while inspiration, in one sense, is an historical fact to be proved 
and legitimately established on grounds of historical evidence in 
the first instance, it is also a fact of revelation to be receiv ed, on 
the testimony of God, by all who believe that a revelation has 
been given. These two aspects of the fact are not contradictory 
or exclusive of each other. The fact that holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, is one that can be established, 
on strict grounds of historical ev Mensa, as much as any fact of 
profane history, the most familiar and best accredited. The same 
fact is an announcement and doctrine of revelation, which, to 
those who receive a revelation on its proper evidence, comes to 
them in addition with the seal and authority of God. 

But we must have done. We have made no attempt, in the 
course of these remarks, to indicate the amount of the positive 
evidence in favour of the inspiration of Scripture, nor have we 
touched upon the wide field of the objections that have been 
brought against the doctrine which, with many people, is the 
most difficult part of the discussion. Our limited space has for- 
bidden us to do either. 

For the present we content ours selves with stating our belief, 
that there is evidence, sufficient both in amount and in kind, to 
establish the fact of the supernatural inspiration of the meal 
record; and that the objections which have been brought against 
the doctrine, whatever may be made of them as difficulties to be 
explained or not, ought not to be allowed to counterbalance the 
proof of the fact. 
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Art. X.—1. Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, late 
Governor-General of India, ete., etc. Edited by J. W. Kaye, 
Author of the “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” ete. London: 1855, 

2. Allen’s Indian Mail ; or, Register of Intelligence from British 
and Foreign India, etc., ete. July, 1857. 

3. The Homeward Mail, from India, China, and the East. July, 
1857. 

4, The Mutinies in the East Indies. Papers presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty. July, 
1857. 


THE prophets of evil are always unpopular. The howlings of 
Cassandra are answered with a how. If this.does not silence 
the ill-omened cry, it is bellowed down by a chorus of the nation. 
Neither states nor individuals can bear to be aroused from sleep, 
and to be reminded of danger. The intrusion upon our tran- 
quillity is sure to be resented. We call the alarmist a fool, and 
betake ourselves again to our slumbers. The next time we wake 
up, we find our house in a blaze. 

This has, unhappily, been the case with respect to our Indian 
possessions. For many years there have been prophets of evil, 
announcing, with more or less distinctness, that mighty dangers 
were casting their shadows before. Considering the nature of 
our tenure of India, it was really not a hazardous prophecy. 
We have been accustomed to contemplate, with quiet and level 
eyes, the most wonderful political phenomenon that the world 
has ever seen. The spectacle of a handful of white-faced men, 
from a remote island in the western seas, holding in thrall an 
immense oriental continent numbering a hundred and fifty 
millions of inhabitants, has long been so familiar to our sight 
that it has ceased to lift our eyebrows or to raise our hands with 
a look or gesture of astonishment. And yet it was altogether 
so strange and exceptional a case, that if any one declared that 
it was not in the nature of things that such an anomaly should 
last for ever, he uttered a mere truism to which every one miglit 
have been expected to yield assent. But if any one assented to 
it, it was in a limited and qualified sense. To hint at the ex- 
istence of any impending danger, that might at any time descend 
upon us, was to raise a suspicion of the weakness of the alarm- 
ist’s intellect; or, if the “howl” proceeded from a man of gene- 
rally high reputation, this doubt of the stability of our rule was 
regarded as a whim—a crotchet—a spot upon his intellectual 
escutcheon. Thus, when, a few years ago, the life of Lord 
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Metcalfe was published, and people gladly recognised the sound- 
ness and clearness of his intellect, as well as the marvellous 
sweetness of his temper under all provocation, and his almost 
unexampled patience and fortitude under suffering, they could 
not forbear from asking one another how it happened that a man 
of such strong sense and large experience could be perpetually 
doubtful of the stability of our Indian empire, and continually 
declaring that we should wake some day and find it crumbling 
beneath our feet. His biographer speaks of these as the “ pecu- 
liar views of Sir Charles Metcalfe,” and evidently seems to 
think—indeed he more than hints—that such opinions were not 
in accordance with the general wisdom of the man.’ 

In this respect, the Life of Charles Metcalfe, and the Selec- 
tions from his papers now before us, were published some two 
or three years too soon. If the materials of these works were 
now placed, for the first time, in Mr Kaye’s hands, he would, 
doubtless, take some pains to illustrate the extraordinary fore- 
sight of this great Indian statesman, and instead of speaking 
apologetically of the occasional prognostications of evil which, in 
the performance of his editorial functions, he seems to have in- 
serted somewhat reluctantly in the published volumes, would 
have dwelt with laudatory zeal upon such evidences of prescient 
sagacity as now lie intelligibly before us. “ Time’s old daughter, 
Truth,” has come to the rescue. The “ barrel of gunpowder,” 
upon which Metcalfe used to say that we were sitting, has now 
exploded; and we read such passages as the following, by the 
light of present history, with a right appreciation of their wisdom. 
The first which we have marked for quotation illustrates the 
feelings with which Metcalfe regarded what we now look upon 
as the paltry mutiny at Barrackpore in 1824. It is taken from 
a letter to a private friend :— 

“ News has come from Calcutta—you have already seen it in 
the papers—of the blackest hue and the most awful omen, such 
as for a time must absorb all the faculties of a man anxiously 
alive to the dangers which beset our empire in India. I allude 
to the mutiny at Barrackpore. A regiment of Bengal Sepoys, 
ordered to Chittagong to form part of an army to be opposed to 
the Burmans, refuses to march, separates itself from its officers, 
turns the major-general of the station off the parade, quits its 
lines, marches to the race-course with forty rounds in pouch, and 
there threatens to resist any attempt to bring them to order! 


_ | As a matter of fact, however, Mr Kaye is quite right when he says, “There 
18 no parallel of this in the antecedents of Indiap history. It is commonly the 
home-bred statesman who is most alive to the dangers of our position. Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Minto were much more sensible of danger than Sir John 
Shore and Sir George Barlow.” 
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All expostulation failing, two King’s regiments, which happen 
by chance to be within call, the body-guard and the artillery, 
are brought against them. The mutineers refuse to lay down 
their arms, are attacked, make no resistance, and flee. About 
70—at first said to be 450—are killed on the spot. Six more 
(vide Gazette), I have heard, have since been hanged ; others 
brought in prisoners and in chains in the fort. About 100 taken 
prisoners in the first instance. Now, what does this mutiny 
proceed from? Either from fear of our enemy, or from disaffec- 
tion to our Government. The Sepoys have always disliked any 
part of Bengal, and formerly no corps marched thither from the 
Upper Provinces without losing many men by desertion. They 
detest the eastern part of Bengal more than the western; and 
the country hail our frontier they believe to be inhabited by 
devils and cannibals; the Burmans they abhor and dread as 
enchanters, against whom the works of mere men cannot pre- 
vail. What does all this amount to in brief but this—that we 
cannot rely on our Native Army? Whether it be fear of the 
enemy, or disaffection towards us, they fail us in the hour of need. 
What are we to think of this, and what are our prospects under 
such circumstances? It is an awful thing to have to mow down 
our own troops with our own artillery, especially those troops on 
whose fidelity the existence of our empire depends. I will hope 
the best. We may get over this calamity. It may pass as the 
act of the individual mutineers, The rest of the army may not 
take up their cause. A feeling may be roused to redeem the 
character thus lost. But we shall be lucky if all this turn out 
exactly so; for there is no doubt that the feelings which led to 
the mutiny were general. Open mutiny, indeed, was not con- 
fined to the 47th: 200 of the 62d seized the colours of their 
corps and joined; 20 men of the 26th seized one colour of their 
corps and joined the mutiny. What were the rest of the regi- 
ment about, if 20 men could commit this audacious outrage? 
The whole business is very bad; and we shall be very fortunate 
if it lead to nothing more. But we are often fortunate; and the 
mind of man is an inexplicable mystery. 

“ Sometimes these violent ebullitions of bad feeling are suc- 
ceeded by good conduct ; let us hope that it may be so in this 
instance ; and let us take warning not to rely so entirely on one 
particular class of troops. More officers, more European regi 
ments, and a greater variety in the composition of our force, 
seem to be the only remedies in our power to counteract the 
possible disaffection of our Native Infantry; and whether our 
resources will enable us to carry these remedies to a sufficient 
extent is doubtful. Enough of this for the present. It is the 
most serious subject that could have roused the anxiety of those 
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who, like myself, are always anxiously alive to the instability of 
our Indian Empire.” 

Four years before, Metcalfe had written with reference to 
his favourite Colonisation Scheme, that he would give it up, if 
he were “sure that our army would always be faithful.” “ But,” 
he added, “ drawn, as it must be, from a disaffected population, 
itis wonderful that its feeling is so good; and it is too much 
to expect that it will last to eternity.” At a somewhat later 
period, when the revision of the Company’s Charter was under 
consideration he wrote :— 

“Our hold (of India) is so precarious, that a very little mis- 
management might accomplish our expulsion; and the course 
of events may be of itself sufficient, without any mismanage- 
ment. 

“ We are to appearance, more powerful in India now than we 
ever were. Nevertheless, our downfall may be short work. 
When it commences it will probably be rapid, and the world 
will wonder more at the suddenness with which our immense 
Indian Empire may vanish, than it has done at the surprising 
conquest that we have achieved. 

“The cause of this precariousness is, that our power does not 
rest on actual strength, but on impression. Our whole real 
streneth consists in the few European regiments, speaking com- 
paratively, that are scattered singly over the vast space of sub- 
jagated India. That is the only portion of our soldiery whose 
hearts are with us, and whose constancy can be relied on in the 
hour of trial. All our native establishments, military or civil, 
are the followers of fortune; they serve us for their livelihood, 
and generally serve us well. From a sense of what is due to 
the hand that feeds them, which is one of the virtues that they 
most extol, they may often display fidelity under trying .circum- 
stances; but in their inward feelings they partake more or less 
of the universal disaffection which prevails against us, not from 
bad government, but from natural and irresistible antipathy ; 
and were the wind to change—to use a native expression—and 
to set in steadily against us, we could not expect that their sense 
of honour, although there might be splendid instances of devo- 
tion, would keep the mass on our side in opposition to the com- 
mon feeling which, with one view, might for a time unite all 
India from one end to the other. 

“Empires grow old, decay, and perish. Ours in India can 
hardly be called old, but seems destined to be short-lived. We 
appear to have passed the brilliancy and vigour of our youth, 
and it may that we have reached a premature old age. 
We have ceased to be the wonder that we were to the natives; 
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the charm which once encompassed us has been dissolved, 
and our subjects have had time to inquire why they have 
been subdued. The consequences of the inquiry may appear 
hereafter. 

“Tf these speculations are not devoid of foundation, they are 
useful in diverting our minds to the contemplation of the real 
nature of our power, and in preventing a delusive belief of its 
impregnability. Our greatest danger is not from a Russian in- 
vasion, but from the fading of the impression of our invincibility 
from the minds of the native inhabitants of India. The disaftec- 
tion which would willingly root us out exists abundantly ; the 
concurrence of circumstances sufficient to call it into general 
action may at any time happen.” 

In the same paper, Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote :—“ We can 
retain our dominion only by a large military establishment ; and, 
without a considerable force of British troops, the fidelity of our 
native army could not be relied on.” One more passage will 
suffice. It is doubly important, inasmuch as it contains a 
remarkable dictum of Sir John Malcolm, which Metcalfe em- 
phatically endorses :— 

“The prevalent disaffection of our subjects, the uncertainty 
under which we hold any part of our Indian possessions, without 
the presence or immediate vicinity of a military force; the utter 
inability of our civil establishments to stem the torrent of insur- 
rection, their consternation and helplessness when it begins to 
roar, constitute in reality the greatest of our dangers in India; 
without which a Russian invasion, or any other invasion, might, 
I doubt not, be successfully met and repulsed. . . . 

“Persons unacquainted with our position in India might 
throw in our teeth that this disaffection is the consequence of 
bad government, and many among us, connecting the two ideas 
together, are reluctant to credit the existence of general dis- 
affection. But this feeling is quite natural without any mis- 
government. Instead of being excited by our misrule, it is, I 
believe, in a great degree, molified by our good government. 
It exists because the domination of strangers—in every respect 
strangers—in country, in colour, in dress, in manners, in habits, 
in religion, must be odious. It is less active than it might be, 
because it is evident to all that we endeavour to govern well, 
and that whatever harm our government does proceeds from 
ignorance or mistake, and not from any wilful injustice or 
oppression. 

“ Although Lord William Bentinck appears to despise the 
dangers of either foreign foes or internal insurrection in India, 
his Lordship admits some things which are quite sufficient to 
show that danger exists. He admits that we have no hold on 
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the affections of our subjects; that our native army is taken 
from a disaffected population; that our European soldiery are 
too few to be of much avail against any extensive plan of in- 
surrection. This is quite enough, and more than I have 
hitherto alluded to; for it is impossible to contemplate the 
ossibility of disaffection in our army, without seeing at once the 
full force of our danger. As long as our native army is faithful, 
and we can pay enough of it, we can keep India in order by its 
instrumentality ; but if the instrument should turn against us, 
where would be the British power? Echo answers, where? It 
is impossible to support a sufficient army of Europeans to take 
the place of our native army. 

“The late Governor-General appears also to adopt, in some 
measure, the just remark of Sir John Malcolm, that ‘in an 
empire like that of India we are always in danger, and it is 
impossible to conjecture the form in which it may approach.’ 
This sentiment expresses the reality of the case in perhaps the 
truest manner, and I will not longer dwell on this part of the 
subject.” 

We wonder now that such utterances as these should have 
been rare and exceptional, and not at all consonant with the 
general belief. For, looking at this whole question of Indian 
government, or endeavouring to look at it, as though we were 
regarding the great political phenomenon for the first time, the 
feeling uppermost in the mind is one of wonder, not that a great 
disaster should befall us at the end of a century, but that the 
structure we have reared should have lasted half that time, with 
even a semblance of stability about it. But this marvellous 
edifice of our Indian Empire had become a mere matter-of- 
course. Content with its wonderful present, people troubled 
themselves little about either its past or its future. Practically 
they seemed to doubt whether it hed ever had a beginning; and 
they felt assured that it could never have an end. It was 
enough for the multitude, that the Anglo-Indian Empire, like 
Topsy in Mrs Stowe’s fiction, had “ growed.” The fact is, that 
we have been too successful. From generation to generation, 
through one reign after another, we have floated down the 
stream of prosperity, basking in the summer sunshine, and 
falling asleep with the rudder in our hand. From this pleasant 
drowse we have now been awakened by a terrible collision ; and 
have therefore begun to condemn ourselves, or more properly, to 
condemn one another, for the want of ordinary prudence and 
caution, which has led us to disregard the rocks and whirlpools 
lying in our way. And yet nothing is more true than that dis- 
affection may be prevalent without any actual mismanagement 
on the part of the Indian Government at home or abroad. 
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That cartridges greased with bullock’s fat should be served 
out to Hindoo Sepoy Ss, appears primd facie to constitute a case of 
mismanagement. But we know so little about the history of 
these cartridges, that we are not prepared either to fix the extent 
to which this alleged grievance may have contributed to the 
great military outburst, or how it happened that anything so in- 
flammable was placed in the Sepoys’ hands. All, indeed, that we 
know with any certainty is, that there has been a terrible dis- 
aster. Whole regiments of ‘Sepoys, in different parts of the Ben- 
gal presidency, have broken out into revolt. They have not only 
raised the standard of rebellion, but have turned against their 
European officers, and murdered them without a pang of re- 
morse. In many places, the mutineers have struck indiscrimin- 
ately at white life ; massacring, often with a refinement of cruelty 
impossible to describe, man, woman, and child; burning and 
villaging in every Heocttew: sweeping away the civil government 
like chaff ; ; and openly declaring the rule of the F eringhee 
usurper at an end. And this storm, it may be said, has burst 
suddenly on the land. It is true that we heard, some months 
ago, distant murmurings, indicating a troubled state of the poli- 
tical atmosphere. We knew that one or two regiments near the 
capital had exhibited symptoms of disaffection; but it was be- 
lieved that the feeling was local, that it had been suppressed, and 
that it would not break out in other places. In this country it had 
excited no alarm, and scarcely any attention, until, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of June—four d: ays after the centenary of the 
oreat battle of Plassy, which, in the stereotyped historical phrase, 
“laid the foundation of our Indian Empire”—the pregnant sen- 
tences of the telegraph announced as tragic a story as has ever 
yet been embodied in a few terrible words. 

We need not enter into details, which will be found fully and 
accurately narrated in the excellent summaries of Indian intelli- 
gence, the names of which we have placed at the head of this 
article.’ Every reader in the United Kingdom has made him- 
self more or less familiar with these details ; and, as we write, is 
anxiously awaiting the arriva! of further intelligence, upon the 
nature of which greatly depends whether order will speedily be 
restored to the disturbed districts, or whether, at the commence- 
ment of the cold weather, England will have to commence the re- 
conquest of Northern India. In the meanwhile, people knowing 
something about the matter, are loudly and angrily accusing a id 


condemning, and people knowing nothing about it are, in accord- 


"It is difficult to over-estimate the value and the interest of these publica- 
tions at the present time, when even the copiot s details in the morning journals 
fail to satisfy the painful curiosity of the public; and especially of th at large 
portion of it which is personally connected with India. 
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ance with the usual scale of inverse proportion, louder and 
angrier still. 

It is natural that there should be an outcry against some one. 
Some one ought to have known better; some one ought to have 
foreseen all this; some one ought to have prevented it. But, 
after all, it is the great Outis, or No one, who has done all the 
mischief. Outis has put out the giant’s eye, and left him to 
grope in the darkness. We say it not ironically, but seriously, 
truthfully, that no one is to blame for the false security in which 
the nation has long been lapped. It was the necessary result of 
progressive success. Indeed, we are by no means sure that it 
has not been also the cause of our progressive success. A more 
cautious and suspicious policy might not have been so successful. 
We have raised, step by step, during the last century, an army 
consisting of two hundred thousand natives of India— men of 
different nations and different castes, all differing from ourselves 
in colour, creed, institutions, language, habits, everything that 
can separate one people from another. Over this immense mass 
of Indian humanity, a handful of English gentlemen has held 
undisputed sway. The thousands and tens of thousands have 
obeyed the word of the dominant tens. And not only have these 
thousands and tens of thousands obeyed the dominant tens, but 
millions and tens of millions have followed the same straight line 
of obedience. Hireling troops—foreign mercenaries are to be 
found everywhere, ready to fight and to kill any one for pay. 
In India, the English pay has been paid with a regularity wholly 
unknown under any oriental government. The Sepoys, there- 
fore, have had their reward. And for this reward, obedience 
was expected in return. But we have had no such claim, no 
such hold upon the affections of the people. The legitimate in- 
ference, therefore, was, that the soldiery were more likely to be 
true to us than the people ; and that we should always be able 
to keep the latter in check through the agency of the former. 
The general proposition has been, that our tenure of India is 
safe, so long as we can rely upon the fidelity of the native army. 
Let the bayonets of the Sepoys bristle on our side, and we are 
safe, 

But, was it likely that the bayonets of the Sepoys would always 
bristle on our side? We confess that it appeared to us very 
likely that they would. The belief was not at all a preposterous 
one. There was no discredit in credulity. No mightier lever 
than self-interest moves the hearts and shapes the actions of 
men. It is true that Indian armies always mutiny. The Mah- 
ratta, the Sikh, the Patan, the Arab soldier, lives in a chronic 
state of mutiny. But the Mahratta, the Sikh, the Patan, is 
always in arrears of pay: when the arrears are paid, the mutiny 
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ceases. In these days, on the other hand, the pay of the British 
Sepoy is never in arrears. It is liberal in amount: regular in dis- 
bursement. The soldier has never had, and is never likely to have, 
so good a master as “John Company.” The son follows the 
example of the father, and enlists into the service of the British 
Government, well knowing that in youth, in maturity, in old 
age, he insures a provision for himself; that a certain number of 
years will see him in regular receipt of pay, and an uncertain 
number of years in regular receipt of pension. It is manifestly 
to his interest to uphold a state of things which secures him ad- 
vantages never to be expected under any other government. 
There has always been good reason to believe that the natural 
tendency of the Indian soldier to revolt would be suppressed, in 
the person of the British Sepoy, by the conviction of the folly of 
the movement. 

From this belief we may except those small local and acci- 
dental mutinies, on account of some order, real or supposed, 
connected with the pay of the Sepoy. These mutinies are little 
more than strikes for wages, not peculiar to military society. 
They are limited to the locality of the special grievance—are 
epidemic, but not contagious. The cause is of an exceptional 
character, and the result only “proves the rule.” So long as 
the Sepoy has nothing to complain of on the score of his pay, it 
has been assumed that we may rely upon his fidelity. And so 
long as we may rely upon the fidelity of the Sepoy, it has been 
held that we may feel assured of the security of our Indian 
empire. 

So long, it has been said, “and no longer.” But now it ap- 
pears that this latter proposition is as likely to be falsified as the 
former. The Sepoy receives his pay and pension with the old 
regularity—but he is mutinous; and we are now about to 
demonstrate to the world that we can hold India in spite 
of him. Sir Charles Napier, seven years ago, wrote of 
“losing India” —“ after a destructive collision between the 
European regiments and a mutinous native army.” The 
collision we have now actually seen; but we have not lost India, 
nor are we about to lose it: we are simply about to inaugurate a 
new system. 

Read by the light of recent events, the old system of holding 
India by the agency of a native army, now appears to be a fail- 
ure; and, of course, it is declared that the Government of the 
East India Company are responsible for this failure. The native 
soldier, who would, it is said, under good management, have 
stood by us to the last, has risen against his European officers, 
and turned our cantonments into shambles. Therefore, it 1s 
argued, there must have been mis-management. Only by some 
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culpable folly could such an element of strength be converted 
into weakness and danger. 

And this is, of course, supported by the assertion that the 
present crisis has been steadily approaching, and that many have 
seen and have announced its approach. In such a conjuncture, 
hasty verdicts and rash judgments were to be expected. The 
time has, perhaps, not yet come, for a calm, dispassionate, judicial 
consideration of the whole case. Already, in the absence of in- 
formation, has much been written very vehemently on one side of 
the question. Little time does it take to acquire the materials 
of a virulent condemnation. It is quite sufficient that something 
has gone wrong, for people, with the least possible knowledge of 
that something, to denounce the Government under whose hands 
the disaster has arisen, and to cry frantically, “ Down with it— 
delenda est Carthago.” ‘This shout, as we have said, has gone up 
already : condemnation has preceded inquiry. It is probable, 
however, that ere long there will be a reaction; at all events, 
there will be an inquiry—a grave, solemn, and deliberate in- 
quiry. In prospect of this we now write. Many difficult politi- 
cal problems will press for solution. We do not, at this early 
period, declare ourselves competent to solve them. On the con- 
trary, it is with much humility that we offer to our readers some 
considerations which may, perhaps, enable them, when the time 
comes, to approach the discussion in a proper judicial spirit. 

We have already observed, that the wonder is not that, once 
in a hundred years, there should be such an outbreak as we now 
are deploring ; but that such a disaster should have occurred only 
once in a hundred years. “ All government,” it has been truly 
said, “is more or less an experiment. In India it is especially an 
experiment, and it is one on a gigantic scale. We have been 
compelled to experimentalise on a foreign people not easy to un- 
derstand—upon a people whose character and institutions are 
not only extremely dissimilar to our own, but so fenced in with 
exclusiveness, so bristling with all kinds of discouragements and 
denials, that it is difficult above all things to acquire that com- 
prehensive knowledge of their feelings and opinions, which can 
alone enable us to adapt our legislation to their moral and phy- 
sical requirements.” ™ a word, we desire that it should be al- 
ways remembered, that it is not easy to govern such a country as 
India; and that the wonder truly is, that the experiment has 
been attended by so few serious mistakes, not that it has been 
characterised by so many. 

Having anticipated this consideration, in the earlier part of 
our article, we need say nothing more to bespeak general tolera- 
tion towards the errors of our Indian government. We pass on, 
therefore, to another and a very important point of inquiry. It 
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is extremely desirable that it should be well considered in this 
conjuncture, whether the present crisis is not the result of an over- 
anxiety to govern well, rather than of any culpable negligence 
and indifference—whether, indeed, we have not done too much 
rather than too little. Sir John Malcolm, who knew India and 
her people as well as any man who ever lived, was continually 
insisting upon the evils of precipitate reform. It was his opinion 
that great evil would result from over-governing the country— 
from attempting to do too much for the amelioration of the people. 
The government of the East India Company has been perpetually 
reproached for being so slow in the work of improvement. But 
we suspect that it will appear, on inquiry, that it has been not 
too slow, but too rapid. And as the people of England at the 
present time—imen of all classes and all interests—are crying 
out against the misgovernment out of which our disasters have 
arisen, it may be not undesirable to consider whether many of 
the circumstances which have contributed to evolve the present 
crisis, are not the results of their own incaution and impatience 
—the growth, indeed, directly or indirectly, of some clamour at 
home, some urgency for particular reforms. The progress may 
have been all in the right direction. The Parliament, the Plat- 
form, and the Press of Great Britain may all have urged what is 
right; and the government of the East India Company may have 
been right in yiclding to the pressure: but it does not follow that, 
because it was right, it was not dangerous. 

Indeed, we do not see how this inquiry can be entered into, in 
a proper spirit, unless we entirely divest our minds of the assump- 
tion that whatever may weaken our hold of India, is necessarily 
culpable. We hold it to be, on the other hand, the first principle 
of Indian government, that we are to do our best for the country 
and the people, without a thought of the effect that our measures 
will have on the duration of our empire in the East. If what we 
do be right in itself, it cannot be made wrong by the fact or the 
conjecture that it may be injurious to our own interests. Keep- 
ing this ever steadily in view, the reader will not misunderstand 
us. There are things which, if it were clearly shown that they 
had been the immediate and the sole cause of our recent disasters, 
we should never wish undone. 

It is our duty to enlighten and civilise the people. No fear 
of consequences should ever deter us from the sted{ast prosecu- 
tion of measures tending to wean the people from the cruel and 
degrading superstitions to which they have so long been given 
up, bound hand and foot, by a priesthood, whose interest it 1s 
to perpetuate ignorance and barbarism. We do believe that 
what we have done for the people at large, has given dire offence 
to the Brahmans. At present affairs are in a transition-state. 
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The Brahmans feel that their influence is declining, and will de- 
cline still more, as the effects of European education diffuse them- 
selves more and more over the face of the country. But they 
have still power to lead the people astray, and especially that class 
—the soldiery—which is least exposed to counteracting influ- 
ences. That they have been busily employed in disseminating 
a belief of the intention of the British Government to interfere, 
in a far more peremptory and decided manner, with the religion 
of the people, is a fact which is rarely questioned. They have, 
doubtless, pointed to repeated measures of interference, of no great 
import, perhaps, when viewed singly, but alarming in their 
ageregation. The abolition of Suttee—the suppression of female 
infanticide—the prohibition of the cruel ceremonies attending the 
Churruck Poojah—the modification of the Hindeo law of in- 
heritance—the promotion of female education—the legalization 
of the marriage of Hindoo widows—the diminished endow- 
ment of religious institutions—and the relaxation of the once 
stringent rules interdictory of all, even indirect or constructive, 
encouragement of educational or missionary efforts for the 
evangelisation of the people, are, doubtless, all referred to as in- 
dications of the insidious endeavours of the Feringliees to break 
down the walls of caste. A little thing will fill the cup of sus- 
picion and alarm, to the brim. Nothing could answer the pur- 
pose better than the greased cartridges, of which we have heard 
somuch. Alone, the cartridges would not have stirred a single 
company to revolt. But, added to all these foregone manifesta- 
tions of our disregard of Hindoo superstitions, and coupled, 
moreover, with vague and mysterious rumours of some more 
open and undisguised assault to be committed upon Hindooism, 
under the protection of an overwhelming European force, even a 
less outrage than this might have made the seething cauldron 
bubble over in rebellion. — 

We should be far better pleased if we could bring ourselves 
to believe that religious alarm were not the main cause of this 
outbreak among the soldiery of Bengal. But we cannot resist 
the conviction that the Brahmans have wrought upon the fears 
and the prejudices of the military classes, by assailing them with 
stories, in which a vast superstructure of falsehood is reared upon 
a basis of truth. If this “ leprous distilment” had not been poured 
into their ears by the dominant class, they would never have ad- 
mitted a belief of the intention of the Government to use any other 
instrument than that of persuasion. We have heard it said that 
the delusion has been fostered by the indiscreet zeal of some 
Christian ministers, who have preached God’s word in military 
hospitals and military lines; and that some, not connected with 
the Christian ministry, servants of the Government, in some cases 
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regimental officers, have endeavoured, in like manner, to win 
over the Sepoys to the truth. But the quiet, unobtrusive efforts 
of individual men were not calculated to alarm the general body 
of the soldiery. It was the apprehension only of the interference 
of the State that could have raised such a wide spread feeling of 
dismay and resentment. And it demanded the agency of some 
active emissaries of evil to make the poison do its fatal work. 
The Brahmans have good reason to hate us. ‘The tendency to 
all our ameliorative measures in India, is essentially anti-Brah- 
manical. The education of the people is alone sufficient to make 
them gnash their teeth in dispair. ‘The white man has come with 
his new truths; and the old errors of Hindooism must fall pros- 
trate before them. What wonder, then, that the priestly and 
privileged class should chafe at our presence, and desire to sweep 
us from the face of the land ? 

We do not mean to affirm that the disaffection is limited to the 
Hindoos. But it appears that the open manifestation of discontent 
originated with them. The Mohammedans appear to have been 
easily persuaded that some of the objectionable cartridges were 
greased with hog’s lard. This was probably a mere invention of the 
enemy. At all events, it appears that none of the cartridges from 
England had in them any of the grease of the unclean animal. In- 
telligible as was the objection raised by the Hindoos to tallow made 
of bullock’s fat, it was for some time hoped and believed that the 
movement was confined to the Hindoos. Later events, however, 
have shown the fallacy of this hope. The Mussulmans have their 
own special grievances. “The resumption measures,’—says a 
recent well-informed writer,'—“ the discontinuance of the use of 
Persian in the courts,—the attempted conversion of the Calcutta 
Madrisa, an institution founded by Warren Hastings to educate 
Moolavees, that is, doctors of Mohammedan law, into a common 

“nglish school,—the striking off from that establishment of all 
officers whose service was religious, and the introduction of such 
tests and conditions of admission to public employment as have 
had the effect of excluding Mohammedans entirely from the courts 
and other public establishments,—these and many similar ob- 
served results of the new principles adopted by the ruling autho- 
rities, are quite enough to account for the alienation of this part 
of the population. There needed very little perversion of repre- 
sentation to induce the Mohammedan Sepoy to believe, equally 
with the Hindoo, that the subversion of his religion also was the 
object and aim of the government he was serving.” He had his 
own faith to defend, and in defence of it, who so violent and out- 
rageous as a Mohammedan ? 


1“ The Mutiny in Bengal: Its Causes and Correctives.”—Alen’s Indian Mail. 
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Assuming this to be the correct view of the case—that the re- 
yolt in Bengal has been fostered by our interference with the 
religious customs and privileges of the people, or with laws and 
customs supposed to be sanctioned by religion, does it, therefore, 
follow, that the government of the East India Company is culpa- 
ble? If such is the inference, it is only right that it should be 
remembered that the blame is shared by a large body of the 
people of England. It was long a reproach to the East India 
Company, that they were too keenly alive to the dangers of such 
interference—that they sanctioned and sustained the cruel and 
idolatrous rites of Hindooism—and were altogether too tolerant 
of error. It was long declared to be a shame and a disgrace to a 
Christian government thus to shelve the religion of the Redeemer, 
and to appear openly as the friends and abettors of an abomi- 
nable superstition. If, then, there be any blame in this matter, 
it is clear that there are thousands and tens of thousands of cul- 
prits out of Leadenhall Street. But we hold that there is really 
no culpability anywhere. As regards the government, it cannot 
be said that it has not respected the religious faiths of the people 
of India, because it has suppressed, or endeavoured to suppress, 
certain abominations, which were clearly breaches of the law of 
the land, and which were really not sanctioned by the national 
religion, although the priesthood, for their own purposes, made it 
to appear that they were divinely ordained. 

We concur entirely in the view of the duty of government to- 
wards its native subjects in India, enunciated, some forty years 
ago by Sir John Malcolm, in a letter to Dr Marshman, the emi- 
nent missionary of Serampore. “Though most deeply impressed,” 
he wrote, “with the truth of the Christian religion, and satisfied 
that were that only to be considered in a moral view, it would be 
found to have diffused more knowledge and happiness than any 
other faith man ever entertained; yet I do think, that from the 
construction of our empire in India, referring both to the manner 
in which it has been attained, and that in which it must (accord- 
ing to my humble judgment) be preserved, that the English 
government in India should never, directly or indirectly, inter- 
fere in propagating the Christian religion. The pious missionary 
must be left unsupported by government or any of its officers, to 
pursue his labours; and I will add, that I should not only deem 
a contrary conduct a breach of faith to those nations whom we 
have conquered, more by our solemn pledges, given in words and 
in acts, to respect their prejudices and maintain their religion, 
than by arms, but likely to fail in the object it sought to accom- 
plish, and to expose us eventually to more serious dangers than 
we have ever yet known.” 

With such information as we have before us, it does not ap- 
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pear that the government of India has transgressed the principles 
enunciated in the above passage. If there be one act more than 
another which may be construed into an indirect support of pro- 
selytising efforts, it is in the admission of missionary schools and 
colleges to the privilege of receiving, in common with other 
scholastic institutions, the benefits of grants in aid from the pub- 
lic purse. This measure was greatly approved at the time, as 
was the whole scheme of education, launched whilst Sir Charles 
Wood was President of the Indian Board, doubtless in obedience 
to a popular outcry. But the propagation of the Christian reli- 
gion is one thing, the extension of secular education is another, 
The latter, however, which is unquestionably the duty of govern- 
ment, is as fatal to Brahmanism as the former. In this, and in 
another more enlarged sense, the education of the people is dan- 
gerous. The “danger” is the loss of India. But we have never 
closed our eyes to the possibility of this result—and we believe 
that we have never been deterred from doing what is right by 
any fear of hastening the downfall of our empire. 

Still, it may be said, that the proximate cause of the outbreak 
in Bengal, is to be found in certain lies disseminated, with a 
malicious object, among the native soldiery; and that if the 
authorities in India and in England had been duly acquainted 
with the state of feeling in the army, they might have antici- 
pated and counteracted the evil influences of those who have 
exerted themselves, with too much success, to fan the latent fires 
of disaffection into a blaze. There are, indeed, two distinct 
branches of inquiry; the one, why the disaffection arose; the other, 
why, having arisen, it was not allayed by the European officers 
before it broke out into acts of violence. If proper relations had 
been maintained between the Sepoy and his English officer, 
there would never have existed this dangerous delusion, “ that 
they should believe a lie.” The Sepoy is very credulous. There 
is, indeed, a childlike simplicity in the readiness with which he 
believes and ponders over the most absurd story. But he has 
far greater faith in the word of the white man than in that of his 
own people. A few words of explanation from an officer esteemed 
by the men under his command, will speedily remove a dangerous 
error rankling in the Sepoy’s mind, and send him back to his 
lines a contented man and a good soldier. Fortified by the 
assurances of his captain, he will be proof against the designing 
falsehood of the emissary of evil. No one, knowing how easily 
the Sepoy is alarmed, will doubt for a moment the effect which 
the greased cartridges may have had upon his mind, especially 
when interpreted to him by one bent upon mischief. But no 
one knowing how docile and tractable he is, when properly 
managed by his European commander, will have any more doubt 
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that this alarm might have been easily dissipated by a few words 
of timely explanation. 

Then, why were these words of timely explanation not spoken? 
We desire not to be understood as making any sweeping asser- 
tions. We do not say that in no case has a statement been made 
on the subject of the cartridges, tending to allay the alarm and 
irritation in the Sepoy’s smind. It may have been made in time; 
it may have been made too late; or it may not have been made 
at all. We will assume the worst, although we have no infor- 
mation to lead us to a belief in anything better. But it is im- 
possible to resist the conviction that, in the greater number of 
cases, the explanation was not offered; and tha at regiments have 
broken out into rebellion, because there have not been intimate 
relations between the Bengal Sepoy and the British officer. 

And why? Simply for this reason: that it has been the ine- 
vitable tendency of the social, the administrative, and the 
material progress of the slectecnth century, to weaken the bonds 
between the Hindostanee soldier and the European officer. 
Little by little, the English in India has been more and more 
un-Hindoo-ised by the ; growing civilization of the West. In the 
old time, he conformed himself, more or less, to the habits of the 
people. Te he did nothing else, he conformed himself, with won- 
derful alacrity, to their vices. He might not adopt their re- 
ligion, but he very soon forsook his own. There were few 
Christian churches; there were few Christian ministers; there 
were few Christian women. He, therefore, soon ceased to wor- 
ship, and he found his female companions among the women of 
the country. He lived in the Zenana. He participated in the 
ceremonial festivities of the people. He was all things to all 
men—now a Hindoo, and now a Mussulman. He was a Sepoy 
officer; and content to be a Sepoy officer. His regiment was 
his home. The native officers were his brethren; the soldiers 
were his children. He spoke their language—though, in all 
probability, he could not read a single word. Reading, indeed, 
was not part of his vocation. He, therefore, talked all the more. 
He was glad to converse with his native officers. The soobah- 
dar or jemadar of his company was ever welcome to his 
bungalow. He had always a kind word to say to them; he 
seldom failed to ask what was going on in the lines; and what 
was the bazaar gup, or gossip. It is the pleasure of the native 
officer to be communicative. He is never slow to talk if he is 
encouraged. He will not hoard up his grievances if he can find 
a symp: athisi: ng listener; he will not h: atch sedition in secret if he 
is encour aged to make a confidant of one who has any power to 
redress them. So, when he visited his officer in the olden time, 
when Englishmen were content to be mere soldiers in India, he 
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freely disclosed to him all that was done and was talked of in the 
lines. If sinister rumours were afloat, they were communicated 
to the officer, who investigated their origin, and explained the 
circumstances in which they originated. The native soldier then 
carried back to his comrades words of comfort and assurance. 
The lie was strangled; the delusion vanished; the panic sub- 
sided; and men went to parade with cheerful faces as before. 

That this is not the case now, or, if ever the case, is the excep- 
tion, and not the rule, is generally admitted. The Englishman 
in India has become more English—the officer has become less a 
soldier. We no longer leave our country, with its religion, its 
manners, its literature, its domesticities behind us, when we set 
our faces towards Calcutta or Bombay. We carry with us to 
the East our civilization, our propriety, our old ideas and associa- 
tions, and, as far as possible, our old way of life. We do not cast 
off the mother country, but still turn fondly towards it; and as 
increased facilities of communication multiply around us, we han- 
ker more and more after home. The English drawing-room has 
supplanted the native Zenana. Instead of the dusky paramour, 
the pale-faced English wife has become the companion of the 
officer’s solitude, and the mother of his children. A wide sever- 
ance between the conquered and the conquering races is the result 
of this social change. Some may lament it—some may say that 
we have become too English, and that a greater assimilation to 
the manners and customs of the people, and a more thorough ap- 
preciation of their tone of thought, and a more enlarged sympathy 
with their feelings, are absolutely necessary to insure our per- 
manent occupation of the country. But this is simply impossible. 
The change of which we speak is the inevitable result of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. We cannot Hindooise 
ourselves again, any more than the butterfly can return to the 
status ante of the grub. We cannot demolish our Christian 
churches, or burn our English books, or place a five month’s 
voyage between India and Great Britain. When we consider 
the attrocities which have been inflicted during the last few 
months upon delicate women and innocent children, it is not un- 
reasonable to surmise that there may be less willingness than 
heretofore to transplant English ladies to so perilous a land ; but 
even if this, as we greatly doubt, were to be the permanent result 
of our recent disasters, there are other influences (not the least 
of these being the progress of public opinion with respect to re- 
ligion and morality), which would prevent our again assuming 
the old loose garments which once we wore in true Hindostanee 
fashion. We have divested ourselves of them for ever. 

But is it only by ceasing to be Englishmen—by ceasing to be 
Christians, that we can win the confidence and affection of the 
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natives? We believe that there are other and better ways,’ but 
scarcely as the present military system of the country is maintain- 
ed. ‘The men whose names are borne on the lists, as officers of our 
Sepoy regiments, are far better specimens of English gentlemen 
than their fathers and grandfathers in the days of Wellesley and 
Cornwallis. But modern improvement has here again been fatal 
tothe native army. It is now of administrative progress that we 
are speaking. There has been long an outcry against the old 
exclusive civil service and the regulation system. All our more 
recent acquisitions of territory, as the Punjab, Pegu, Nagpore, 
and Oude, have been administered since their annexation, under 
the “non-regulation system,” by a mixed commission, composed 
of civil and military officers—the latter generally predominating 
in respect of numbers. These military administrators are com- 
monly the picked men of the service. They are not the sons and 
nephews of directors, or young men of good connections at home, 
strongly recommended to the Governor-General, but men of 
proved capacity and undoubted vigour, acquainted with the native 
languages, with the country, and with the people, and full of 
activity of the best kind. These are the men who are most 
wanted with their regiments, but they are not suffered to remain 
soldiers. The temptation to accept any extra-regimental employ- 
ment is great. There is better pay, more credit, a better pros- 
pect of gaining future distinction, and rising to eminence in the 
service. The allurement, therefore, is not resisted ; and regi- 
ments, already denuded of their best officers to supply the ordi- 
nary requirement of the staff, are still further stripped, and all 
the remaining men of any mark and likelihood carried off to ad- 
minister new provinces, or to take the place in other detached 
situations of those who have been selected for the government of 
our new acquisitions. Thus the civil administration is strength- 
ened, but the strength of the army is sacrificed to it. Everybody 
admits that the experiment has been in itself amply successful— 
so successful, that, whatever new provinces may be added to our 
Indian empire, the old system of pure civilianism will never be 
resorted to again. It was the growth, too, of the very best in- 
tentions—of a laudable desire to govern in the most effectual and 


'It is very possible not to be too English, and yet at the same time, not to be 
too Oriental. The biographer of Sir John Malcolm says of him :—“ The great 
secret of Malcolm’s success was, that he was neither too native nor too European. 
He understood the native character, and he could sympathise with the feelings 
of the natives, but he never fell into native habits. . . . It was by preserv- 
ing the high tone and the pure life of the English gentleman, and yet carrying 
to his work no European prejudices, no cut-and-dried maxims of European 
policy, to be applied, however inapplicable, to all cases of native government, 
that Malcolm achieved an amount of success, and acquired a reputation among 
the people of Central India, such as no man, before or since, ever earned for 
himself in any part of the world.” 
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least expensive manner. They who had accused the East India 
Company of a desire to maintain their privileged civil service at 
the highest possible numerical strength, and of being jealous in 
the extreme of all interference with the exclusive rights of the 
dominant few, now saw this aristocracy of caste broken down; and 
were compelled to admit the sacrifice and to laud the disinterest- 
edness of the reform. 
Almost cotemporaneously with the extension of the “non-regu- 
lation system,” was the extension of Public Works in India. 
This, also, was a laudable movement. It is not to be doubted 
that it was promoted, in no small degree, by a pressure from this 
country. The East India Company had never been unmindful 
of the importance of great material works, remunerative and re- 
productive ; but the pace at which they had proceeded had been 
too slow for home-bred politicians, and there was a clamour for 
greater speed. Large sums of money were devoted to roads, to 
canals, and other great works of public utility. The department 
of public works became an important department of the State. 
Great numbers of officers were required to give effect to our 
measures. Young military men took to the study of engineering, 
and came to England to work upon the railways. Any one with 
a little knowledge of practical science felt himself secure of ob- 
aining an appointment in the public works’ department; so here 
was another mode of escape from that penal settlement—the 
military cantonment. It was, doubtless, a movement in the right 
direction ; but, excellent as it was in itself, it struck another blow 
at the efficiency of our native army. More active enterprising 
young soldiers were carried away for detached employment, and 
the residue became scantier, more dissatisfied, and more inefficient, 
until the attachment and confidence of the Sepoy towards his 
British officers became little more than things of the past ; and 
this, perhaps, less because the number of officers left with a regi- 
ment was so small, than because the quality was so indifferent. 
We have no doubt that a few good officers are better than many 
bad ones. We have some tangible proof of this in the Company's 
Irregular regiments, which have mostly only three European 
ofticers, a commandant, a second in command, and an adjutant, 
and yet are always in an admirable state of efficiency. These 
officers are picked officers ; their appointments are statf appoint- 
ments, hungered after like all others. A man in command ofan 
Irregular corps is satisfied with it; the officers beneath him 
aspire to nothing better than the command, in due course, of the 
regiment to which they have long been attached. The regiment 
is their home, the soldiers are their comrades. They are proud of 
their connection with the corps, and are eager to exalt it ; whilst 
the officer with the Regular regiment sits loosely to his duty, and 
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is continually longing to escape. _It is of less importance that we 
should secure the services of good than of many officers with the 
Sepoy regiments. But it is impossible that any man should be a 
good regimental officer who looks upon himself merely .as a bird 
of passage with his regiment—dislikes, and perhaps despises his 
duties, and is expending all his energies in efforts to get himself 
transferred to the Staff. 

The “ Staff,” indeed, has, for some years past, been gradually 
swallowing up the commissioned ranks of the Indian army. The 
intention of employing military officers in civil offices was, we 
repeat, an excellent one, and, so far as regards the administra- 
tion of the country, it has been eminently successful. But it has 
destroyed the military feeling and the military capacity of hun- 
dreds, who might have become first-rate soldiers. We suspect 
that the number of officers who, if suddenly recalled to their 
regiments, would be quite incapable of putting a company through 
their ordinary marching drill, or through the Sant and platoon 
exercise, is something really astounding. Even commanding 
officers, after a long series of years on the Staff, have been known 
to enter again upon regimental duty, as ignorant of military 
details as a cadet fresh from Harrow or Winchester. And we 
are afraid that there are not many who, after having discharged 
large civil and administrative functions, and been invested with 
weighty responsibilities, do not look upon regimental duty with 
something like contempt, especially under a system, the unhappy 
tendency of which is to transfer all real power from the regi- 
mental authorities to army head-quarters, and to make the 
colonel of a regiment, who ought to be a very king over his own 
people, a mere degraded cypher—the shadow of a name. The 
tendency, indeed, of our entire system has been to degrade regi- 
mental duty, in all its degrees, to the utmost possible extent, 
until the zeal and the pride of the soldier are almost wholly 
extinct. 

Much more might be said upon this subject, but for the exi- 
gencies of time and space, which forbid us to enlarge, as we 
desire, upon the evils of excessive centralisation in all the branches 
of the State. But enough, we think, has been advanced to in- 
dicate—firstly, what have been the predisposing causes of the 
disaffection of the native army of India; and, secondly, what 
has prevented that disaffection from being allayed before it had 
become dangerous—in a word, the active and the passive causes 
of the recent disastrous outbreak. In both cases, an undue 
zeal for precipitate reform has been at the bottom of the mischief. 
The wheels of progress would have rolled on surely and safely, 
without creating alarm or rousing national prejudices into violent 
action, and great moral and material improvements would have 
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struck root in the soil, when the country was ready for them. 
But the pressure from without has given to these wheels of pro- 
gress a forced and unnatural rapidity of rotation, and we have 
been roused to a sense of our danger by seeing the State machine 
rushing down the hill to destruction, beyond the power of human 
agency to control its headlong course. The Gover nment of the 
East India Company has often been called a “ dr: ag.” It wasa 
drag that was much needed. But Parliament, the Platform, and 
the Press, scouted the dicta that India was not yet ripe for this 
or that measure, and that to reform effectually we must reform 
slowly, as the antiquated conservatism of the effete oligarchy of 
Leadenhall Street. The wisdom of the festina lente doctrine was 
ignored. The prudence, which shook its head and whispered 
caution, was derided. There was not wanting, perhaps, some 
just ground of complaint, that the Gov ernment of the C ompany 
moved slowly—that it canried the guieta non movere principle a 
little too far—and that it needed some external stimulus to keep 
it from falling in the rear of the general progress of the age. 
But it was very possible to fall into an opposite extreme ; and, 
by attempting to sow broadcast reform and improv ement over 
the land, before the soil was ready to receive them, to do more 
to retard the desired progress than by advancing, with painful 
effort, as though the tarda podagra were in every limb. 

We have said, and we cannot too emphatically repeat, that we 
are not to cease from doing good, because there may be temporal 
danger in the enlightenment of the people. But the highest 
wisdom has taught us prudence, and counselled us against pour- 
ing new wine into old bottles. They who have the most genuine 
—the most heart-felt desire to root out error from the land, ought 
to be the most eager to inculcate caution, lest ail their efforts be 
defeated by bringing on a collision, and precipitating a crisis, 
which must prove fatal to the accomplishment of all their most 
cherished hopes. This is no mere speculation. The events 
which have recently occurred—which are now occurring—must 
necessarily check the course of progress of every kind. The 

saddest thing ¢ of all in connection with the great outbreak of 1857, 
is the heavy “blow and great discouragement given to the cause of 
national enlightenment. It will be ‘long now before we cease to 
be timid and | suspicious. The good work of half a century, in- 
deed, has been undone in a few weeks. 

W e believe that our hold of India is as firm as it has ever been. 
There may be outbreaks not yet reported; there may be more 
bloodshed, more terror; and there will be horrible retribution. 
But the English will be masters of the field, and remain rulers 
of India. The immediate remedy for the great disease is an over- 
aWwing European force. Upon this point there are not two opi- 
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nions. Brute force, however, is but a sorry cure for such an evil, 
and can hardly be a permanent one. India may be conquered 
again and again by European troops. But to conquer the country 
is one thing; to hold it is another. There are able men—power- 
ful writers—who recommend that we should break up the Bengal 
army, and disarm the whole of India. It might be done, but it 
is not worth doing. Such an empire as we should then have, 
would not be a credit to us, and could not possibly be a profit. 
It could not last long, and would be a sorry spectacle whilst it 
lasted. Even if it did not come to a sudden and violent end, 
such an experiment must necessarily break down for want of 
money to maintain it. We must look for the remedy in some 
other quarter than a continued exhibition of brute force. 

We cannot carry on a war of extermination against a hundred 
and fifty millions of people—many of them brave and warlike, 
skilled in the use of arms—and if we could, what use to us would 
be a country which we cannot colonise? If we cannot re-establish 
our moral influence in India, and again place our confidence in 
a Sepoy army, we had better abandon altogether the experiment 
of Indian government. When we speak of confidence, we do not 
mean blind confidence. We can no longer regard the fidelity 
of the native army as a matter of course—we can no longer go 
to sleep with our doors and windows open, whilst two hundred 
thousand of foreign bayonets are bristling around us. Doubt- 
less there is much to be done; there is need of consummate wisdom 
and sagacity to turn what may at any time become a source of 
immediate danger into an element of continued safety. It is not 
somuch that the Sepoy is not to be trusted, as that we have 
proved ourselves not worthy to be trusted with the use of 
so perilous an instrument. If a gun goes off unexpectedly in 
our hands, it is not the fault of the gun, but our own fault for 
improperly handling it. We believe that the Sepoy army may 
yet be all that it has once been to us, and much more. But we 
must look upon the management of these immense bodies of 
foreign troops as a science, and not leave things to take their 
course, as though the very name of a British officer were suffi- 
cient to keep these gigantic legions in control. 

rte A agrees that the first thing to be done is to put down 
the rebellion. This can only be done by force. Having done this, 
we have to punish the guilty, and we have to reward the faithful. 
Reward must go side by side with punishment, or we shall only 
do half our work. Then we have to re-model our system, and to 
re-organise our establishments. To accomplish this successfully, 
we must have full information—we must look the matter boldly 
and honestly in the face; we must cast aside all prejudices, all 
foregone conclusions, cling to no ancient errors, and care for no 
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vested rights. We shall find in our system and practice of 
government, when we come calmly to examine it, much that is 
good, much that is evil—but much more which, ’ good in itself, 
has become evil by its excess, and has hurt where we meant to 
heal. So terrible a lesson cannot be thrown away upon the na- 
tion. In spite of the present darkness, it is yet permitted to us 
to hope that we shall yet derive strength from our present weak- 
ness ; and that, when at last we lay down the reins of empire in 
the East, we shall do so of our own free will, not as the beaten 
enemies, but as the triumphant friends of the people, leaving 
them to the self-government for which we have fitted them by 
the precept and the example of a second century of beneficent 
rule. 





